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INTRODUCTION 


Jesus of Nazareth is ^ general consent the greatest 
being who has ever lived in this world if we have 
regard to the profound and lasting effects he has pro* 
duced. This is a view which would be conceded by 
all or nearly all educated people, whether they agree 
with the traditional teachings of the Christian Church 
on the subject or not; many do not It is the view 
taken for granted by the great majority of jpeople who 
dwell within the orbit of Western civilization, though 
but few have received the training necessary for form¬ 
ing an enlightened Judgment on the historical, moral, 
social, and psychologic^ problems involved. It would 
not be inaccurate to say that Jesus has had more to do 
with the making of this civilization than any other 
personal force. 

There is no one to place beside him in this respect 
or any other; he stands alone. The nearest approach 
to him in the nature of the influence he has exerted is 
Gautama the Buddha, and yet no sooner have we 
made the comparison than we become conscious of 
immense differences between the two masters of men. 
Both gave a rule of life to their followers, but that of 
Jesus is as positive as that of the founder of Buddhism 
is negative, and this difference is reflected in the 
quality of the individual character and the corporate 
life 01 which they have been respectively the inspira¬ 
tion. And Jesus gave much more than a rule of lire, a 
fact which should neither be forgotten nor ignored in 
any attempt to understand him. He is to-day a living 
reality to millions of people less because or what he 
taught than of what he was. We may indeed reason¬ 
ably affirm that it is what he was that constitutes the 
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of the fascioatiog ftedjr of Qrtif 
oiSgios^ It k the greatest mysta:y of ail tiOK^ and 
^ most atloring. We cannot explain Jesus in mnm 
of ordinary cvcrytlay human experience. 

But can wc be sure of knowing very much about 
him as an actual historical figure apart altogether from 
ihe position he occupies as the object of Christian faith 
and wunhip? We arc able to give an ajSfirmative 
m&wct to tnis question to-day with more ccmfidence 
than inquirers of a generation ago, for of late years 
much valuable and illuminating work has been done 
in du$ field, the results of which arc now within the 
reach of everyone. Twenty years ago a certain school 
of critics challenged the belief that Jesus had lived at 
all, or, if he had) that any positive information about 
him was obtamaWc. The Cnrist Myth controversy, as 
it was called, gave some added impetus to expert 
Icnitiny of the earliest available recoros of his sayings 
and doings, and we are safe in saying that no scnolar 
of die first rank now doubts the rcliabihty of the main 
facts of this unique life as preserved ana described in 
the pages of the New Testament. With the interpre¬ 
tation of those facts we are on more debatable ground. 
. The following chapters arc an attempt to expound 
and justify without prejudice this general statement 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


CHAPTER I 

THE STORY TOLD BY THE FIRST 
CHRISTIAN PREACHERS 

Nineteen centuries ago the little land of Palestine, 
which to-day is administered by Great Britain under a 
mandate from the League of Nations, formed part of 
the Roman Empire. In accordance with Roman policy, 
a considerable amount of local autonomy was per¬ 
mitted to the native inhabitants, who were less of a 
mixed race then than they arc now. This would be 
specially true of the southern or Judisan portion of the 
country, which was almost homogeneously Jewish in 
race and religion. It was less true of the district of 
Samaria in tnc centre, where dwelt a remnant of 
the population of the former kingdom of northern 
Israel, but a remnant which had not pre¬ 
served the purity of the aboriginal stock nor been 
as strict in the observance or the forms of the 
ancient faith as their kinsfolk who worshipped at the 
Temple in Jerusalem. There was indeed much ansr 
mosity between Samaritans and Jews on this account^ 
the Jews having refused to allow the Samaritans to 
share with them in worship or in an^hing else. The 
reason given for this exclusion was the not unnatural 
one that the Samaritans had intermarried with un¬ 
believers and were not faithful to tl^ precepts of tte 
Mosaic Law. Farther north was a province, Qalilee» 
to which this objection did not apply in the same 
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Ci^m of Ittrmalm regarddl Ae CSalBe^ 
m iw&si^ kit 4i<i tm oucstioii their right to be m- 
4 iP^ed with the seed of Abraham aod reckoned as 
{Makers in the covenanted benefits snpposcd to per- 
tidni 10 die Jewish nation as the chosen of God* 
Oameam, in common with Jews in more distant parts 
of the empire* were accustomed to come up to Jeru¬ 
salem at statt^ seasons to take part in national re¬ 
ligious feasts and offer sacrifice at the one national 
^fine* 

The most important of these seasons was held to be 
the Feast of the Passover, so called because it celc- 
kated annually the deliverance of the remote ancestors 
of the Israclitish people from a period of slavery in 
the land of Egypt and the beginning of their history 

in a unique sense a people with a religious vocation. 
Jenisalem was always crowded during this feast and 
for a few days before and after, just as Rome is now 
at Eastertide. The numerous visitors other than 
Palestinian residents were mostly pilgrims of Jewish 
race who journeyed from various parts of the empire 
€p p^orm what they believed to be a sacred duty. 

On one such occasion great excitement had been 
eaoic^ by the arrest, trial, and summary execution of 
^ Wandering Galilean preacher named Jesus, or Joshua, 
He had entered publicly into the city a few days 
beftW and been enthusiastically welcomed by a great 
e^l^aixiinse of people to whom his pcrsonalitv and work 
W&m known. Tncrc were others who did not know 
kinii these were probably Jews whose homes Were 
rfoewhere dian in ralcstine, men and women from aJl 
park of AMa Greece, Egypt, and not a few, 

foamTkoine itself. In answer to their ea^r 
n^ieitiotung as to who this public character could be 
was lecdted witih such acclamation, his followers 
"This h Jesus the prophet of Nazareth of 

flue Temple authorities were opposed to him> how- 
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cw, a* aba tibc most influential fcaders of «lie 

chief cMTOodox rclirious party* We iiuscd not at the 
moment iii(|uire way this was so he^oml csiMimiii^ 
that he had severely aiticised both. Being determined 
to get him out of the way, they had him quietly 
aiTCstcd at night by the Temple police and brou^t 
before tbc hurriedly convened council called the Sasme* 
drin. By this body he was condemned, but as no 
sentence of death could be carried out without the 
approval of the resident Roman governor, this had 
somehow to be obtained. It was obtained on the 
utterly false plea that the prisoner had been actively 
enga^d in fomenting rebellion against Roman over- 
lordship and was himself a pretender to the throiic. 
This was enough, and in accordance with the cruel 
Roman military custom, the victim of this malicious 
and hypocritical procedure was barbarously flogged 
and then crucified. 

Crucifixion was only too terribly common at that time 
and place, and this Galilean prophet was not alone in 
having to endure it. Two bandits were crucified along 
with him, but as the torture was sometimes protracted 
for days before a sufferer on |thc Roman gibbet ex¬ 
pired, these two men had to be killed by having their 
Danes broken in order that the coming feast should 
not be polluted by the spectacle of criminals in their 
last agonies. Jesus was not subjected to this violence. 
He was already dead, after having hung for several 
hours on the cross; the terrible ill-usage to which he 
had been exposed continuously for many hours before¬ 
hand had, we may assume, so weakened his vitality 
that he succumbed earlier than the others. As the 
feast was to begin at sunset, and it was already late 
afternoon, his body was taken down from the cross 
and hastily interred, without the u^ual unguents, in a 
sort of cave tomb belondng to a dti2;ea of some 
standing who must have Wn one of bis undeclared 
frtends. 
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Tliis, far as eveiyonc kmw wh6 t©dki my hmttst 
in tlie mattcff at all, was the end of a wretched 
felsiticss. A petty and squalid plot had sucojcdcd, as 
^iiuMar plots have succeeded in the world’s history 
l^efore and since, and an inconvenient agitator had 
Ijfeen removed from the path of powerful and un- 
^rtcarupulous men who had their own interests to serve*. 
Cupidity, jealousy, and fanaticism had prevailed over 
simple nonesty and truth. The Feast of the Passover 
went on undisturbed; those at the head of affairs gave 
no more heed to the propaganda they had feared, now 
that the source of it haa been so contemptuously dis¬ 
posed of; the general public, as is its wont, had little 
thought to spare for a tragic failure. True, there had 
been some small rumour that the murdered prophet 
had been heard of again, but what sensible person 
Would pay any attention to that.^ No one who had 
seen a lacerated human body drooping lifeless on a 
cross would ever be likely to imagine its resuscitation. 

But about seven weeks afterwards a most extra¬ 
ordinary thing happened. Jerusalem was crowded 
t again for yet another popular feast, this time the great 
T^ast of Pentecost. It is said that Jews were there 
from every nation under heaven ” just as for the 
Feast of the Passover. Suddenly the news went round 
among these that a company of Galileans was behav¬ 
ing in a manner which bystanders could make 
nothing of. People were rushing from every quarter 
to looK at and listen to them. There were about a 
h0|ti4x^d and twenty of them, and among the number 
be recognisea some of the former followers of 
of Na#i^th, The whole hundred and twenty 
wi^t come under this designation, but there wore a 
few individuals plainly marked out from the rest as 
having been constantly seen along with the crucified 
teadber before he fell into the hands of his enemies. 
They had prompdy disappeared after his death, and 
no one seems to have thought them of suffidciit im^ 
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portana: to be worth apprehending. But here tb^sy 
were again; and what were they sayiM? The story 
they had to tell sounded incredible. They were in 
suen a state of exaltation that some onlookers said 
they were drunk. More than that, by some unheard-of 
facility they were able to make themselves understood 
in other tongues than their own rough Galilean 
dialect. But whether this statement is to be taken 
literally or not, there is no room for doubt that a 
great impression was produced by one speaker among 
mese hundred and twenty, a fisherman of Capernaum 
named Simon^—afterwards more generally known as 
Peter—who spoke in the name of all the rest. We are 
not told what the others said, but we have a short 
report of what he said, and he stated there and then 
that they all had the same story to tell. Jesus was 
alive, he declared. That stupendous fact was the 
reason why these hundred ana twenty Galileans were 
there in Jerusalem at all. The exuberance of spirit 
they were exhibiting, and which had driven them out 
into the open with their tidings, a supernormal state 
of joyous confidence, was the direct result, not of 
drunkenness or any other earthly influence, but of/ 
somcdiing wrought by one whom the grave had not' 
been able to hold. “This Jesus hath "God raised up| 
whereof we all arc witnesses.’* * 

He was careful not to leave his hearers in the dark ^ 
as to the nature and significance of the phenomenon 
before them. This small fellowship, consisting of 
disciples of the slain Nazarenc, was under the domina¬ 
tion of a special outpouring of the Spirit of God which 
had been foretold oy former prophets of Israel and 
definitely promised by Jesus himself while still among 
them. 

Most of those present probably knew something of 
Jesus at first hand. This untutored fisherman from 
the north seems to have taken as much for granted in 
Ac terms of his discourse, for he spoke as though they 
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mm wE i^u^n^d wiik the dei^ik wim had 
i$km place in |eni$alem le$s thaa two moytitht M»re 
and had a canam corporate responsE>itity for ihe 
mnrdcr of God’s greatest messengex. jesos of Naaar 
tetb, a mao approved of God among you bv miracles, 
and wonders and signs, which God did by nim in the 
midst of you, as yc yourselves also know: him, being 
delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknow¬ 
ledge of God, yc have taken, and by wicked hands 
have crucified and slain: whom God hath raised up, 
having loosed the pains of death, because it was not 
possible that he should be holdcn of it-” 

No Jew in the audience would be under any mis¬ 
apprehension as to what this meant. It did not merely 
mean that the body of Jesus was still lying in the 
rock-hewn sepulchre, where it had been interred after 
it had been taken down from the cross on Passover 
eve, and that his spirit survived and was still at work 
in the world. Jews did not think in that way, though 
Greeks might. This was more than a question of me 
survival of the soul after death; it was a question of 
whether the actual body that had hung on Calvary 
between two thieves had come forth from the grave 
and been seen again by mortal eyes. There has been 
^uch argument since on this point, especially in 
modern times. It has been thought that perhaps the 
original members of the Christian Church were mis- 
tat^n about the manner of their master’s return from 
itee dead. Perhaps they only saw a ghost after all, or 
perhaps they were convinced m some equally im¬ 
pressive but less biaarre way that cruelty and hate had 
not had word, and that Jesus lived in heaven. 

But this Wat not what the preacher maintained, not 
nt all; he made his announcement as explicit as it 
?tmuld be made. Kins David, he went on to a^c, had 
said something in days gone by about a Holy One 
Wif0m flesh was not to sec corruotion. Welt that 
^pdd not have been David himself, for David had heal 
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fliSiad and blirled lor a thousand years and the {daoe 
of tiis f^nlmre in that very neighbourhood was well 
known to all. Bnt here was one of whom the words 
attributed to David had been proved to be literally 
true. Jesus had died a violent death, and been buried 
as other people were buried, but he had not remained 
dead and buried, nor had his spirit merely passed 
away from earth to a happier state in a world in¬ 
visible; his maltreated corpse had returned to life un¬ 
scathed. Jesus had lived again in this world, though 
not for long; these hundred and twenty people and 
others had seen him at close quarters and held inter¬ 
course with him again; they were here in Jerusalem 
to testify to that astounding experience and other 
things arising from it; they would not have been here 
otherwise; they were here ^causc this was their work; 
it was by command of their risen leader that they had 
come. 

Note that so far nothing had been asserted in this 
famous address about the status of Jesus in relation to? 
God. Not a man there but believed in God, the God® 
of Israel in whom their fathers trusted and for whose 
intervention on behalf of an oppressed people all good^ 
and pious Jews were still hoping. Jesus is described a$« 
a man approved of God, and also as a prophet. ButJ 
now a more daring affirmation is made, and madCj 
with dramatic emphasis. “ Therefore let all the housc^ 
of Israel know assuredly that God hath made that 
same Jesus, whom ye crucified, botli Lord and. 
Christ.” 

This was starding; but in order to understand how 
starding wc must put ourselves in the place of the 
people who first heard the declaration made. If wc 
Were hearing it now for the first time, wc might 
require to have the terms ” Lord ” and “ Christ ” 
carefully explained before it would make much im- 

S ession upon us. This is what has to be done by 
risdan missionaries when they carry the gospel to 
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heathen racG$ who ai^ totally umtqoaiiited with the 
foligioG in which Wc have been trained from mnt 
3 totith up, and which his been that of our forbears fear 
many generations. But inhabitants of Jcrusalan nine¬ 
teen centuries ago were in a different position both 
from ourselves and from the heathen world of to-day, 
in that they knew, or thought they knew, quite weli 
what Lord and Christ meant before they knew any¬ 
thing about Jesus. Scholars arc still discussing the 

S tion as to how mlich was implied in calling Jesus 
as the early Christians did. Did it mean that he 
was divine or not? Wc should probably wander wide 
of the mark if wc were to attempt to define the term 
too closely as employed by this unsophisticated fisher¬ 
man preacher in addressing an open-air assemblage in 
Jerusalem at the beginning of our era; the time for 
exact doctrinal definition was not yet come. Here was 
a tremendous living experience which had to be 
accounted for; here was something to be told about a 
person of overwhelming significance, not only for the 
speaker and his friends, but for the rest of the world; 
and the first word that rose to Peter’s lips as an 
ajmroximately adequate title for this person was 
“ Lord.” It plainly meant that the risen Jesus, 
wherever he was at the moment, and whatever he 
might be in relation to God, was supreme over human 
deSinics; he was to be judge of quick and dead. The 
future belonged to him; he would be the means 
whereby God’s will would ultimately be realised in 
the entire visible creation. 

The word “Christ” would be still more readily 
understood.!^ #etcr’s hearers. When wc hear it to¬ 
day we can «o no other than associate it at once with 
the name Jesus of Nazareth; wc cannot think of 
the two apart. But it was otherwise with citizens of 
|«iuaalcm at the period under review. For them the 
ierm “ Christ ” had already had a long history md 
was linked in their minds with the expectation of a 
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good time eomiog. Peter may not have actually itse 4 
me word '^Christ'* on the occasion specified, or he 
may; there is no certainty about the matter. It was 
the Greek equivalent of the Jewish term “ Messiah 
literally the anointed one.*' There is reason to believe 
that, as we now know that the Greek in which the 
New Testament is written was the common medium 
of intercourse between people of different races in the 
Near East at the time, Peter might quite well have 
said Christ instead of Messiah in the sentence above 

S uoted; but, whether or no, the tremendous nature of 
le assertion he was making was clear enough to the 
crowd. The crucified Jesus was none other than the 
long-expected Messiah, God’s vicegerent upon eardi. 
If this were true, more would be heard of it, and 
there was cause for fear, for the killing of Jesus was 
more than an ordinary crime. 

Where the idea of Messiahship came from it would 
be hard to say. It had had a firm place in the national 
consciousness of Israel for generations before what we 
now call Christianity began. Strictly speaking, Chris¬ 
tianity is Messianity, the cult or news of the 
Messiah. To an orthodox Jew of the apostolic age it 
was a hope and nothing more. Inspired men had long 
been saying that a time wouM come .when God would 
intervene mightily in human affairs to put everything 
right for his people. The appointed instrument of this 
drastic purging and reconstitution of things mundane 
was to be the Messiah. Various and conflicting views 
were current concerning the identity and functions of 
this mysterious being. Some thought of him as merely 
a divinely endowed man, a great national leader, suen 
as had more than once appeared already in Israclirish 
history, who would command armies, drive out the 
foreign oppressor, and achieve the independence of his 
country. Of course, it was believed that the Messiah 
would be a greater deliverer than any previous 
national hero, greater even than King David nimself, 
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^ tito ihm tel! teea rc^ante! a$ tte i»i0»l 
iHSOj^ing figufc in the «hort 4 ived greatness of Israel 
m M, iiid«|icii<fcnt people. Suewsive generations had 
i^sliied David^s reign, looking back to it wistfully as 
tte teur of Israel’s highest glory and prosperity. 
Tliere was some ground for this feeling; Israel ted 
ei^oyed an autonomy and security under David and 
his son Solomon wnlch had never been hers after¬ 
wards, though the territory over which David ruled 
ted never been more than a petty principality at the 
Itot Somehow, however, the personality of David 
and the kingdom of David became a cherished 
memory with all patnouc Jews. They longed to sec 
the kingdom of David restored with added power and 
Sdkndour under the rule of a prince of David’s line. 
Idence it was that many of diosc who heard Peter’s 
sermon on the Day of Pentecost believed with all their 
tearts that the Messiah, when he came, would be a 
new and greater David, a true descendant of David, 
and that the kingdom over which he would reign with 
Jerpsalem as its capital would be tlie best the world 
had seen, a kingdom of happiness, justice, and peace, 
a ver}tsi>lc Kingdom of God. 

Not all pcimie tliought of the Messiah and his work 
in this way. Wc have no certain data as to what pro- 
portinn of the inhabitants of Palestine nineteen cen- 
niries ago believed intensely in the coming of the 
Messiah at all; there is no evidence that the ruling 
orders took die Mcssiamc hope very seriously, but 
more ordinary folk appear to have done so in great 
numbers. Pretenders to Messiahship had headed more 
than one impurre^on, and there were others to follow, 
wilh the fenJWity of people, perhaps, the expectation 
went no further than me dream that at some time m 
tte not distant future God would send them a 
itenE^n who would avenge them on their enemies 
ted give Israel the kmd of hegemony over the rest of 
## World wm WW possessed by impend Rome. 
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Tlia?c were perhaps not very many, who took 
a OMwre spiritual view than this. To these the Messiah, 
when he came, was to be, before all things, the 
revcalcr of God, the fulfilment and consummation of 
all that the prophets and holy men of old had 
dreamed concerning a spiritual aispensation to come* 
It is to this that Peter makes allusion in his sermon: 
** And it shall come to pass in the last days, saith God, 
that I will pour out 01 my Spirit upon all flesh; and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and 
your young men shall sec visions, and your old men 
shall dream dreams. . . . And it shall come to pass, 
that whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord 
shall be saved.” Persons who thought like this were 
looking rather for a moral than for a political renewal, 
and there is good reason to suppose that it was from 
these that the members of the original Christian 
Church were recruited. 

A curious and interesting popular literature was in 
circulation at the time, some portions of which have 
come down to us, whose contents show that some 
people had begun to think of the Messiah as a super- 
numan being, a Man from Heaven, rather than 
merely a divinely chosen member of the Jewish race. 
It is known as Apocalyptic. Wc may have more to 
say of this literature later on, for it throws some light 
on what Jesus himself is reported to have thought and 
said about his mission to mankind. All that is need¬ 
ful to note at the point we have reached is that Peter 
and the little company of followers of Jesus, who all 
bore the same witness, took a deeply religious view of 
the importance of their conviction that their risen 
Master was both Lord and Christ. They did not as 
vet explicitly affirm his prc-cxistcnce nor his divinity, 
out simply that through him was salvation to come to 
die world. No mention was made of political deliver¬ 
ance, but something was said about the return of 
Jesus in judgment Repentance and remission of sins 
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mm to be preached in his name m the same 
preacher said in a further discotursc, die times of 
restitution of all things.” And the sum of the new 
message wa ; ** Unto you first God» having raised up 
his son Jesus, sent him to bless you, in turning away 
cv^ one of you from his iniquities.” 

This, in brief, was the story told by the men who 
first proclaimed the Christian gospel. It was the story 
of the resurrection of a crucified religious teacher from 
the dead, conjoined to the assurance that this person 
was none other than the saviour of mankind. What 
this stupendous claim implied in the minds of those 
who made it, and what foundation there was for it, 
wc shall proceed to inquire. 


CHAPTER II 

THE SOURCES OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 
OF JESUS 

It is clear from what has been said up to this point 
that Christianity as a power in the world began with 
the all but incredible talc of a grave giving up its 
dead. In all reasonable probability wc should never 
have heard of Jesus of Nazareth but for that tale and 
its immediate consequences. It is said that the first of 
these cottscqujjuccs was the addition of three thousand 
persons in ot# day to the original hundred and twenty 
who had been waiting in Jerusalem for the proper 
Hiument to bemn the work of witnessing for the 
Messlahship of Jesus* Shortly afterwards two thousand 
mm converts were added to the number. The talc 
eprried cr^ence. 
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Why did it do so? It must have been because of 
what it had already done for those who told it They 
were changed men. If they had not been convinced 
beyond all possibility of error that they had seen and 
spoken with their master after he had been dead and 
buried they would not have dared to come out into 
the open with a talc like this. They had been re- 
cncrgiscd, too, and lifted on to a plane of experience 
they had never touched before. Thw attributed this 
change to the power of the spirit of Jesus operating 
upon and through them. A recent psychologist has 
wisely said that it was the contagion of this experience 
which gained the first Christian preachers a hearing. 
Something new, distinctive, and exceedingly beautiful 
had come into the world in the quality of life ex¬ 
hibited by the men and women who had been with 
Jesus and believed themselves to be still in touch with 
him through the agency of what they called the Holy 
Spirit. They were utterly fearless and as utterly un¬ 
worldly; they aimed at neither power, nor wealth, nor 
high position; they had ill-will to none, and their 
unselfish devotion to one another, and to the cause 
they had embraced, demonstrated itself in their accept¬ 
ance of every risk and hardship. 

So the testimony went on and gained adherents. 
The same story was repeated everywhere by followers 
of the way ” as it was called—that is, of the way of 
life that they had learned of Jesus. They told all they 
knew about Jesus, beginning always with the fontal 
fact of his resurrection. The main features of the story 
never varied, for it was circulated in an age and clime 
when people were trained to memorise me detaik of 
a narrative to a degree that we of the modern western 
world cannot emiSatc; the spread of the art of writ¬ 
ing has weakened the power of retaining and repro¬ 
ducing with verbal accuracy things one has been 
tat^ht. 

How long it was before the story of Jesus or any 
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r crf it began m be wrtoem d&vm wt db not ktsoar. 
wrote nothing himscll---iioti!img at icart that haa 
been heard ol^thougfa there is ^enty of evideme 
that he could both read and write. Sir William 
Eamsay in his book, The EducaUon of Christ, states 
that the Jewish youth of the period was the best edu¬ 
cated in the worlds and that Jesus shows himself m 
have possessed all the usual knowledge imparted in 
the synagogue schools to his Galilean contemporaries. 
The question was indeed asked on one occasion, ac¬ 
cording to what is reported in the fourth gospel: 

How knoweth tliis man letters, having never 
learned?*^ but if the incident be historical it is not re¬ 
dded as showing that Jesus was regarded as sur¬ 
prising his hearers by being able to read; it was the 
extent of his knowledge of the Scriptures which sur¬ 
prised them. 

There is a possibility that some of his words were 
written down during his lifetime. There is an early 
tradition that Matthew the apostle wrote a gospel in 
Hebrew, by which no doubt was meant Aramaic, the 
dialect spoken by the Galilean people to whom Jesus 
belonged. This Hebrew or Aramaic gospel attributed 
to Matthew could not have been the gospel which 
bears his name to-day, lor the latter is written in 
Greek and is clearly not a translation from a Hebrew 
cwr Aramaic original. 

What, then, has become of this Aramaic Matthew? 
for we have no right to suppose that it never existed. 
Is it entirely lost? On the contrary, there is reason for 
believing that we possess a great part if not the whole 
of it in New Testament to-day. A distinguished 
scholar of last generation, Professor A. B. Bruce, 
of Glasgow, put forward the interesting theory that 
Matthew the apostle probably took down some of the 
chief sayings of Jesus from tne master*s own lips, and 
that Jesus called him to his side for this spccitic pur¬ 
pose* Matthew being a tax-gatherer was, of course. 
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nbk to with facility m the native tongue. Most 
of what Jesus said would be addressed. to nis neigh-^ 
bouts in that tongue; it might all have passed away 
and been forgotten had not someone made a careful 
systematic record of the principal part of the teaching 
contained therein exactly as he heard it spoken. Who 
could the someone have been if not Matmew? There 
may have been others who occasionally did the same, 
as wc shall sec presently; but Matthew's document, or 
what wc mav assume to be Matthew's document, is 
the one chieny relied upon by the writers of the &st 
and third gospels for what they respectively give us of 
the teaching of Jesus as distinct from his other activi¬ 
ties. At any rate, these two gospels, Matthew and 
Luke, and perhaps to some small extent Mark as well, 
draw upon a collection of the sayings of Jesus that 
must have been very early. It is known among 
scholars by the technical name of Q—that is, the 
initial letter of the German word '' Quelle, ** meaning 
source.” The great German scholar, Adolf von 
Harnack, has committed himself to the opinion that 
there is a reasonable possibility that Q is what re¬ 
mains of Matthew's compendium of the sayings of 
Jesus. One would like to think, and it is not a far¬ 
fetched supposition, that the eyes of Jesus may have 
rested on Matthew's record of his words. 

The above hypothesis is strengthened by noting the 
variation between Luke's rendering of some of the 
famous sayings and the form in which they are given 
in the canonical Matthew. Supposing the original to 
have been in Aramaic, what more likely than that the 
translation into Greek would produce some minor dis¬ 
crepancies? The reader can easily trace these for him- 
scli as in the different versions of the beatitudes, for 
instance. A rough way of extracting the document Q 
from its background in the gospels is to take out of 
Matthew and Luke what both nave in common with 
Mark; from the remainder eliminate what is peculiar 
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m «ack; wfe»t is left is Q- This i$ tmsL irery aecui^ 
wty of arriviM at Q; a more eaja be 

learned from Canon Streeter's impo!ta3at#ook, TAt 
P^Mf Gospels; but the metliod suggested here is suffi¬ 
cient to mvc a good general idea of the content of Q. 
Tbe reader will observe at once that, as Harnack says, 
it consists of pure spiritual teaching applicable to any 
and every age and amazingly free from local and racial 
prefudice or limitation of view. Again it may be re¬ 
marked that this is a very valuable fact as tnrowing 
light upon the personality of Jesus if indeed we owe 
these deathless words to the conscientious report of 
them made by Matthew the apostle there and then as 
he heard the Galilean teacher utter them. It is more 
diaa likely that the original Q contained much more 
llian finds a place in the New Testament. Some por¬ 
tions of it may have found their way into the oral 
tradition of different Christian centres, and fragments 
of these may thus have come down to us tnrough 
extra-canonical channels. We shall mention a few of 
these in their place without advancing any theory as 
to their authenticity. 

Granted that Q is the earliest stratum in the literary 
sources of our knowledge of the historical Jesus, the 
next in order of date would appear to be the letters 
of the intrepid missionary, St. Paul. Paul was the 
most notable convert made in the early days of Chris¬ 
tianity. He had never seen Jesus in the flesh, or so we 
arc led to infer from his writings, and he was at first 
strongly opposed to what he considered the blas¬ 
phemous attribution of a superhuman dignity to one 
who had a felon’s death upon a cross; but later, 
through inmddcn and mysterious psychological up¬ 
heaval which he underwent, he became an ardent con¬ 
vert to the belief that Jesus really was the promised 
Messiah and something more. He journeyed over the 
imneipai part of the Roman empire proclaiming this 
to few and Gentile alike. He says nothing, or 
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i^lmost nothings abmit the earthly life of Jesm, but he 
has left ou record his own version of the story which, 
from the first Christian Pentecost onward, had been 
the basis of apostolic certitude concerning the new 
gospel He says (i Cor. xv. 3-8): I delivered unto 
you first of all that which I also received, how that 
Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures; 
and that he was buried, and that he rose again the 
third day according to the Scriptures; and that he was 
seen of Cephas (Peter), then of the twelve; after that, 
he was seen of above five hundred brethren at once, 
of whom the greater part remain unto this present, 
but some are fallen asleep. After that, he was seen of 
James; then of all the apostles. And last of all 
he was seen of me also, as of one born out of due 
time.” 

The concluding sentence of this quite clear and 
definite statement of facts relates to his own con¬ 
version and the supernatural vision he believed him¬ 
self to have been received of the risen master. It 
does not occur to him that this experience of his is 
less evidential than the others he recounts, but to our 
way of thinking it falls within a different category. 
He had not seen Jesus in an earthly body either before 
or after the alleged resurrection; others had. But save 
in this particular he tells the same story as they. It 
begins with the tragedy of Calvary and the over¬ 
whelmingly awe-inspiring event, attested by the united 
witness of all the people he mentions, that the innocent 
victim of bigotry and wickedness had risen from the 
dead. That was the pivot upon which everything else 
turned, and Paul goes beyond his predecessors in the 
same field by declaring that in the light of the resur¬ 
rection, not only is Jesus’ Messiahship fully proved, 
but his divine status is revealed likewise; he is God as 
well as man. 

This is a point not to be lost sight of. Paul is not 
at variance with his fellow-propagandists in \ndiat he 
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m dtiiitgly affiftxis coacer^g tlii^ 19I |e»iii^ 

bwt he is tmtt exfdkk and thoixmgh In the mtement 
dl it. Many mmcrn €0mmcnmtm$ npon the Ufe of 
f^$t 3 s £aii |o take sufficient cognisance of the important 
hurt that from the very first Jesus was preached as 
mere than a man among men. The story of an empty 
tomb and a being whose visible presence had sttb- 
sequently been withdrawn from the world otherwise 
ffian through the gate of death, had for its inevitable 
corollary that this was such a being as the world had 
never hitherto known. He was certainly human but 
no less certainly divine. We may not like the story or 
this deduction from it, but we cannot deny that this is 
what our records tell us; this is the view of Jesus of 
Nazareth with which the Christian community set out 
to evangelise the world. 

Before long people, especially of non-jewish race, 
began to want to know more a^ut Jesus. What was 
his history before he was crucified; what was his 
parentage; where and in what surroundings was he 
born; was anything known of his childhood; who 
were his kindred? Evidently he had attracted great 
attention for a time in the land where he was put to 
death; what had he been doing and for how long? 
Could those who had been with him give some 
account of his habits and mode of life, and reveal 
what purpose, if any, governed his behaviour from 
first to last in the circumstances attending his brief 
career? 

Not a few attempts were made to satisfy this very 
natural craving for information. The apostles, as die 
iimer cir^ of the friends of Jesus were called, travelled 
about from place to place telling their story. They 
were looked upon as cnief authorities on the matter to 
which they had devoted their lives, because they had 
been the close companions of Jesus, selected by himscif 
to carry oa hts work Peter especially exercised a cer¬ 
tain undeffiked primacy among the rest and wsm m 
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ia hh way 3$ St. Paul. If lit had had St Paul’® 
gift for writiug^ we should no doubt sec that the 
Church oW<is no less to him than to (he man who is 
commonly eallcd the a^dc of the Gentiles. That 
Peter was also an apostle to the Gentiles—that is, to 
the non-jewish world—seems clear from the evidence 
of the New Testament itself, although until lately 
scholars have not allowed sufficient weight to this 
evidence. The interesting story in the tenth chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostks concerning the conversion 
and baptism of a Roman centurion named Cornelius 
is as well worthy of credence as anything else related 
by the same careful author. This author is Luke, “ the 
beloved physician,” who also wrote the gospel which 
bears his name and who, as his Greek name implies, 
must himself have been of Gentile origin. Luke was 
the companion and friend of St. Paul throughout a 
considerable part, and that not the least arduous, of 
Paul’s experiences as a touring evangelist. When, there¬ 
fore, Luke credits Peter, and not Paul, with having 
been the first to carry the gospel to Gentiles, we can¬ 
not fairly suspect him of exhibiting any bias in favour 
of the former at the expense of truth. The theory has 
been advanced by some scholars that the Cornelius 
episode was invented or exaggerated,'in order to make 
it appear that Peter and Paul had all along taken the 
same view of the universality of the religion of Jesus 
and that the former was first in the field with the 
offer of the good tidings to persons who were neither 
of Jewish race nor of me Jewish faith. This is an un¬ 
sound critical hypothesis. That Peter was more hesi¬ 
tant and less clear-sighted than Paul on the question 
may be freely admitted, as we sec from Paul’s letter 
to the Galatians, but there is no need to doubt Luke’s 
accuracy in his report of events of which he knew at 
first hand. His reputation in this particular stands so 
high among students of the Christian sources at the 
prcfcnt time that we must take him very seriously as 
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« tet-ltand for our kuowicdge of |c$ui of 

Ni^zaredi Aud his words aod works. 

Luke tells us at the beginning of die go^pl wtek 
bears his name that many persons were already writing 
down the story of Jesus and matters connected there¬ 
with, *^even as they delivered them unto us, which 
from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers 
of the word* He claims that he himself “ having had 

g rfcct understanding of all things from the very 
St *’ had thought good to make a record of what he 
knew for the benefit of someone named Theophilus 
to whom he addresses his little book. 

What has become of all these memoirs of Jesus to 
whi^h he alludes wc do not know, nor perhaps docs 
it greatly matter. Little scraps of what arc said to 
have been portions of the teaching of Jesus keep on 
coming to light here and there, such as the fragment 
discovered by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt in a rubbish 
heap in Upper Egypt, and there may be more yet to 
be unearthed; but nothing so far has added greatly to 
the information wc already possess in the four gospeb 
attributed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John respec¬ 
tively. These have survived in ail probability because 
they arc better and more reliable than those that have 
been lost 


A few sayings of Jesus, perhaps culled from some 
of these lost memoirs, appear in the writings of the 
early Fathers of the Church, They may be quite 
authentic. One of them is this: “ In whatsoever I may 
find you, in this will I also judge you —^a saying that 
tones M d |h some things attributed to Jesus in the 
go^|>cls mid appears to have been well known in early 
Christian circles. Another is, “ Pray for great things, 
and little things will (also) be granted to you. Pray 
for heavenly blessings, and earthly ones will (also) be 
granted to you.” Origen and Clement of Alexandria 
both quote this. A mird, for which TcrtulKan and 
Clement of Alptandria arc our authorities, is the arrest- 
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iiig upfeorism; ** Whcii thou sawcst thy brother thou 
sawest thy God/’ Within the archway of a Moham¬ 
medan gate in India Dr. Rcndcl Harris saw ixisaibcd 
the words: “ Je$us» on whom be peace, has said, 
‘ This world is merely a bridge; ye arc to pass over it, 
and not to build your dwellings on it.’ ” feest known 
of all perhaps is one of the sayings contained in the 
Egyptian fragment above mentioned: “ Raise the 
stone and there thou shalt find me; cleave the wood 
and there am I ”—the meaning apparently being that 
the spirit of Jesus is present in all taithful and honest 
work done in the service of man. All these sayings 
might be quite genuine, but they throw no fresh light 
on the personality and teaching of the master him¬ 
self. 

There arc also apocryphal gospels, as they arc called, 
but they arc of little value. What we possess of these 
can now be studied in the collection of translations 
made by Dr. M. R. James, the Provost of Eton. To 
read them is only to become the more certain that 
what we have in the New Testament is more reliable 
than anything to be founds outside of it for a true 
understanding of Jesus and his significance for man¬ 
kind. The study of Christian origins is not an easy 
one; it abounds with difficulties; but there is none 
more interesting in the world, and it is one upon 
which an immensity of fresh light has been thrown in 
recent years by the painstaking labours of trained, 
expert investigators. 

following the hint given by Luke, what do we 
find? In the first place, it is established that he him¬ 
self made use of some of the antecedent writings to 
which he refers. That he knew the collection of say¬ 
ings of Jesus called Q we have already seen, but it is 
clear that he also knew Mark’s gospel substantially in 
its present form. Canon Streeter, in the eighth chapter 
of his work on the Four Gospels mentioned above, 
maintains the hypothesis that Luke had already written 
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qoftinm wtm mA made use of Mark’s. TMt eairlkr 
Luke m^y have tjccii written about the same titne m 
Mark’s gospel, but draws extensively upon Q, Lftler 
ftin Luke incorporated—so thinks Canon Street»r~ 
Mark’s account of the ministry of fesus with his own 
gospel. Other scholars, notably Dr. Vincent TayW, 
have accepted and elaborated tnis interesting theory. 

Virtually all scholars are agreed that St. Mark’s 
gospd, as a connected record of the short public 
activity of Jesus, is the oldest gospel. The others draw 
Upon It, but it docs not draw upon them. It has one 
grave defect—namely, that the end has been lost; the 
original gosjpcl ends with the eighth verse of chapti^ 
sixteen, stating the bare fact that Jesus had risen from 
the dead. The remaining verses of this chapter arc a 
compilation by a later hand from the reports of the 
post-resurrection appearances of Jesus given in the 
other three gospels. If wc could discover the lost end 
of St. Mark we should be in possession of much valu¬ 
able information about what happened between the 
first Christian Easter and the Day of Pentecost, for an 
ancient and quite reliable tradition affirms dbat the 
ftpostle Peter’s reminiscences supplied Mark with the 
principal part of his material. It was at the house of 
Mark’s mother in Jerusalem that the first Christian 


Church bad its meeting place. In the First Epistle of 
St Peter there is a reference to him as “ Marcus, my 
son.” His relations both with Peter and Paul appear 
to have been close, and there is good evidence that his 
gCM^I was written from Rome. The fact is now alt 
but In AWtable that Peter as well as Paul was mar*- 
tyred in Rome. In Mark’s gospd, therefore, wc have 
the story of Jesus, as told by me VC17 man who first 
prockifiied the news of the resurrection of Jesus to an 
excited throng in Jerusalem at the beginnii^ M the 
worl 4 n^ovement now known as ChristTamty. 

the foremost of living authorities m the 
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mdf U ^ gmjxki On Burkitc, thiaks that the Tmt 
ts^ df St Mark\ gospel must have been much more 
than a small fragment; he holds that there is ^ound 
for believing the lost portion to have amounted to no 
less than a mird of the whole and to have covered all 
that is told in the others about the resurrection and 
after^ up to the deliverance of Peter from prison, as 
recorded in the twelfth chapter of Acts. Canon 
Streeter hazards what he calls a scientific guess that 
die lost end of this, the earliest gospel, is preserved in 
die latest, that attributed to St. Jonn, and contained 
die appearances of Jesus to Mary and Peter as related 
by Jonn. 

Matthew’s gospel—whether the author be Matthew 
the apostle or not—is as plainly written for Jewish 
Christians as that of Luke is addressed to Gentiles. 
The author’s dependence on Mark for the actual events 
of the gospel narrative is manifest. For the rest he 
draws x^n Q for the teaching, in addition to a 
smaller Palestinian source of his own. 

The problem of the authorship and contents of the 
fourth gospel is too cotMlicatcd to be adequately dis¬ 
cussed in these pages. The reader is referred to the 
bibliography for information about it. All that need 
be statca here is that in the opinion- of most front 
rank authorities on the subject to-day, this gospel is 
not only much later than the others—though not so 
late as was formerly supposed—^but is more of a 
spiritual treatise than a biography. The writer shows 
himself well acquainted with Mark and Luke, though 
it is doubtful if he knew Matthew. But his own im¬ 
portance as an original source for our knowledge of 
Jesus as an historical figure must not be underrated. 
In some particulars, for instance, as in regard to the 
date of the execution of Jesus, he corrects the other 
evangelists, and it is to him more than to them that 
we owe the description of what took place in the 
upper room on the night of the master’s betrayal and 
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iMrrtst; the refjort suggests Aat it was the woA oljaii 
eyc-wimcss with a vivid memory of poignant detail. 

If we had no more than the tnrec carBcr gosph to 
m upon wc should be left with the puzzling indica^ 
non that the public ministry of JesUs began and en^d 
in the course of a single year, and that he only visited 
the capital on the occasion when he met with his 
death. It seems much more likely that the fourth 
gospel is right in telling us that nc was present at 
Sirce Passovers—^strictly speaking, only on the eve 
of die third—^and, therefore, that he must have been 
a public figure for at least two, and perhaps nearer 
three years. Expert students of Christian origins, 
Jewish as well as Christian, are of opinion, too, that 
the controversial discourses recorded in this gospel, 
though so markedly different from Jesus* style of 
teaching as preserved in the other three, arc only what 
might he expected in the different environment of 
Jerusalem and the conditions that would certainly 
attehd any attempt at criticising the ideas and prac¬ 
tices of the religious leaders there. In fact, taken as a 
whole, there is good reason for the hypothesis that 
this gospel was written by a man who knew Jerusaleoj 
well, wncthcr the apostle John or not. It is not a far¬ 
fetched theory that John the son of Zebedee, one of 
the earliest followers of Jesus and of the inner circle 
of his friends, may be behind this gospel just as Peter 
is behind Mark. Its important historical contents arc 
quite possibly derived from his reminiscences. There 
is indeed an early tradition which supports this view. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE EARLY LIFE OF JESUS 

The earliest and the latest of the gospels, those of 
Mark and John, begin their narrative with the emer¬ 
gence of Jesus as the initiator of a new religious 
movement following upon that inspired by the. re¬ 
markable man known as John the Baptist. From the 
account given in St. John’s gospel we learn that the 
two ministries ran concurrently for a short time. The 
Baptist was shortly afterwards imprisoned and later 
beheaded by Herod Antipas, and tnen public interest 
centred on Jesus as a new and greater prophet of the 
same order as his intrepid predecessor. 

But the first and third gospels take us further back 
by prefixing to their respective versions of the public 
life and work of Jesus some \'ery beautiful stories of 
the circumstances attending his oirth and childhood. 
Both of these evangelists state quite definitely that 
Jesus was born of a virgin, and this has become the 
generally accepted view of the manner in which the 
greatest figure on the field of human history came into 
the world. Perhaps it would be more correct to say it 
is the view which has been traditionally held through¬ 
out the Christian centuries, and the one regarded as 
authoritative by the Church at large, but it is felt to 
be a difficulty by many minds at the present day. Few 
would go so far as to deny the possibility of a virgin 
birth, but there arc many who would require over¬ 
whelmingly convincing evidence before believing that 
such a stupendous event had actually taken place. And 
it has to DC admitted that, charming as the Nativity 
stories are, tlicy are not free from obscurities and 
apparent discrepancies. For instance, both evangelists 
give a gencalo]^ of Jesus, but in each case it is not 
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tjf Maty die motbcr of die wcm<iet<JiUd^ ^f 
her husband Joseph—who at die same time is said not 
to have beta the father* The genealogies do not 
accord with each other cither^ though this is a per^ 
plexity which may be removed by regarding one or 
both of them as more or less symbolical rather than 
literal; in the case of Matthew's, this would almost 
certainly seem to be so. And, of course, descent would 
be reckoned officially through the putative father and 
not through the mother. 

There is more than plausibility in the suggestion 
that Mary and Joseph were nearly related, that both 
belonged to the house of Judan, that both were 
descended from the family of David, and that bodi 
had interests and kindrea in the neighbourhood of 
Bethlehem, though their actual home was in the 
north. There was a widespread belief at the time that 
die Messianic king of popular expectation would be 
horn in Bethlehem, and the gospels say that Jesus was 
born there, though he had no further connection with 
the place so far as we know. Is it possible that the 
whole story of this miraculous birth was meant to be 
understood figuratively? It could be interpreted in 
diis sense without doing the least violence to its 
spiritual beauty and truth. A hint of the kind is given 
at the beginning of the fourth gospel (chapter s., 
verses la, 13), wherein it is stated that there is a 

S tual birth, “not of blood, nor of the will of the 
, nor of ike will of man, but of God.** There is 
no rrference to the virgin birth of Jesus in the epistles 
of St Paul, nor in those which bear the names of 
Peter John and that of James, “the Lord's 
brother. And even in the gospels of Matthew and 
Luke it is stated at a subsequent stage that Jesus was 
^oken of among his neighbours at Nazareth as 
Joseph's son and as having orodicrs and sisters. The 
reasonable view to take of this mysterious sulnect is 
to admit that Christ might have been horn without a 
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human father, but that his uniqueness in the experi¬ 
ence of mankind docs not in the least depend upon a 
miraculous generation. 

More touching and significant is the explicit state¬ 
ment in our records that the birth took place in the 
poorest and lowliest surroundings. Joseph and Ma^ 
had come up to Bethlehem for registration purposes in 
connection with a census which had been ordered by 
the autocratic master of the Roman Empire, Augustus 
Caesar. They could not obtain accommodation in the 
ordinary hostelry, owing, probably, to the special in¬ 
flux of travellers drawn to the town on the same 
errand as themselves. They were not important or 
wealthy enough to command exceptional treatment, 
so they had to find shelter in a stable, most likely the 
stable belonging to the overcrowded inn where they 
had at first sought to stay. Tradition has it that the 
stable was a cave, and in this tradition appears to be 
right. Visitors to Bethlehem and district will notice 
even to-day the existence of natural grottos which 
have been used as dwellings or outhouses. In a rude 
refuge of this kind Mary's son was born. Christian 
art has familiarised us with imaginary pictures of the 
scene wherein the humble abode is shared with catde, 
angels, and worshipping shepherds. 'The cattle may 
have been there, but the gospel narrative docs not say 
so. That heavenly watchers were there too, whether 
visible or not, may be taken for granted if we believe 
in the divine mission of him who thus assumed the 
nature of our common humanity and shared the con¬ 
ditions of our human lot. One would like to believe, 
also-H—and there is no sufficient reason for rejecting 
the story—that a corner of the veil that hangs between 
earth and heaven was raised when on the first Christ¬ 
mas night devout shepherds heard the glad tidings of 

f reat joy that a saviour had been born in the city of 
>avid. 

Though poor, Joseph and his wife were not dcsti- 

2 
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is lioctibcd m a and# 

ai^GOrding to tradition, he was mneh older than Mtry« 
whidi again seems probable enough from the fact 
that by the time |csus began his public work Joseph is 
no longer mentioned by name with the rest of the 
family* Mary and the oiildren are scverallv referred 
to^ but not Joseph, so we can only concluae that he 
Was dead. The part he is represented as playing 
during the infancy of Jesus—that of guardian and 
cherishcr of the young mother and her babc-^is a very 
fine one. Had he other resources at Bethlehem than 
arc disclosed in the evangelic narrative? Reading 
between the lines, we may infer as much, for Luke 
speaks of the presentation of the child in the Temple 
at Jerusalem some weeks later than the birth at 
Bethlehem. Matthew tells of a visit paid by wise men 
who came from the East to pay their homage to tbfe 
new-born child, whom they found, not apparently in 
the stable-cavc, but in a house. Whose house? That 
we do not know, but the presumption is that it was 
one with whose inmates Joseph or Mary or bodi 
must have had associations of kindred or friendship. 
Clearly they were not indigent, thou^ they had to 
earn their oread, these two pilgrims frpm Nazareth 
who will be reverenced for all time as having the care 
and training of Jesus during hii formative years. 

It is from Matthew, too, that we learn of a hurried 
escape into Egypt consequent upon the visit of the 
wise men. Tfe story goes that these travellers from 
afar had been making public inquiry in Jerusalem and 
neighbourhood for the whereabouts of a child who» 
they hifi come to beUeve, was a child of destiny* 
noming less than a future king of the Jews. They sam 
they had ^n his star in the East and were come to 
worship him. From this statement the greater number 
of students of the sources have inferred that the wise 
men were astrologers and had set out on their journey 
for m other reason than that they had som<4ow 
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beccmc convinced through their pscudo-scicatific 
sctudny of the heavens that the advent of a ®^hty 
l^rince might shordv be expected in Palestine. *Intre 
1$ no real warrant for this conclusion in the narrative 
itself. It is true that belief in astrology was wide¬ 
spread at the time, as it has been in many centuries 
since^ and is not extinct even to-day; but there is no 
proof that these men were astrologers or knew any¬ 
thing about the very questionable astrological method 
of predicting future events. What is much more likely 
is that, in common with large numbers of people in 
the ancient world, they believed that the birth of 
every mighty leader of men was heralded or accom¬ 
panied by tne appearance of a new star in the sky^ 
They thought they themselves had seen such a star, 
and it has been seriously suggested in modern times 
that they were not mistaken, that there actually was 
some more than usually brilliant constellation in the 
firmament at the time. This may be no more than 
conjecture, but we arc on firmer ground in relation to 
the rumour that the appearance of the star pointed to 
the birth of a great prince of Jewish race. We know 
for certain that in the Roman Empire of the period a 
prophecy was in circulation that a world ruler would 
arise out of Judaea. How this expectation entered the 
minds of people who were not Jews, and had no p^- 
ticular sympathy with Jews, we can only surmise. The 
most reasonable explanation is that some vaguely 
understood idea of the Jewish Messianic hope had 
gained currency and a measure of credence ocyond 
the borders of Israel. This is easy enough to com¬ 
prehend in view of the fact that there were Jewish 
communities in almost every great centre of popula¬ 
tion in the empire then, just as there are in every 
civilised country to-day. 

Whatever the reason for the coming of the wise 
men they made no secret of their object, and it was 
the very publicity of their inquiries which exposed the 
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dbiM to his first pctil. The crafty aii 4 super-* 
stit^ous Hwd, who reigned in Jerusalem under the 
overtordship of Rome, heard of their quest and the 
meaning of it, and, fearing for his own sovereignty, 
determined to make sure that the prophecy shoum be 
nullifiedL He himself was a foreigner who had never 
succeeded in gaining the loyalty of the Jewish nation, 
notwithstanding the fact that he had rebuilt Solomon’s 
Temple with great splendour. He was a cruel and 
vicious tyrant, of whom his subjects and his own 
family lived in dread. He now called the chief priests 
and learned custodians of the national Jaw and tradi¬ 
tion together, and demanded to be told the name of 
the birthplace of the expected Messianic king. The 
answer was that Bethlehem was the place as foretold 
by the prophet Micah. Herod then cunningly sug- 

§ cstcd to the wise men that they should scarco 
irough Bethlehem till they had found the child* and 
then return to him with the information, in order that 
he also might tender his homage to one with so im¬ 
portant a part to play in the world in time to come. 

It hardly nceaed the dream which we arc told 
warned the wise men later not to comply with this 
iinistcr proposal. On their way to Bethlehem they 
saw the star again, which they had lost sight of for 
a time in the course of their previous pilgrimage. A 
well is pointed out at the side of the road between 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem at the present day, in which, 
so a pretty legend has it, the travellers, pausing to 
drink, saw reflected from the heaven above one 
solitary beautiful star, and that it was because of this 
asfurandIMiat they were on the right track that “ they 
rejoiced with exceeding great joy,” as Matthew says 
they did. They found the child, worshipped him, pre¬ 
sented him with valuable gifts, and then made the 
teturn journey to their own country by another route 
in order to avoid Herod. 

We may reasonably assume that before leaving they 
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told Joseph and Mary of Herod^s request and thek 
misgivings concerning its motive, or, what is even 
more likely, they themselves would be promptly en¬ 
lightened by Joseph and his friends as to Herod’s true 
character and sinister intentions. The narrative states 
that both they and Joseph were warned by dreams not 
to give Herod any opportunity of laying hands cither 
on themselves or the child. It is not wonderful that 
they should have had such disturbing dreams in the 
circumstances; the same would be true of persons in 
imminent peril in any age or country. Joseph’s un¬ 
easiness for his charges culminated in night. He took 
the road to Egypt, which, as the map shows, was then 
the easiest and most frequented route for travellers in 
Southern Judxa to take in leaving the country, and it 
had the additional advantage of enabling them to 
avoid going by Jerusalem. Herod’s record being what 
it was, we cannot be surprised at the further statement 
in Mattliew’s record of events that the tyrant ordered 
all the male children of Bethlehem under two years 
of age to be slaughtered, in the hope that he might 
thus prevent the fulfilment of the prophecy which had 
brought the wise men on their long journey to Jeru¬ 
salem. The cruel and wicked measure was only in 
keeping with many other actions of this ruthless and 
unscrupulous prince. The man who could put his own 
wife and son to death would not hesitate about 
murdering the children of other people if he thought 
it to his advantage to do so. 

How long the humble fugitives remained in Egypt 
we have no means of ascertaining positively. As 
Herod died soon after the most probable date of the 
birth of Jesus, we might infer that they returned, 
almost immediately, especially as Matthew virtually 
says as much. But it docs not follow that this was so. 
Herod’s son Archclaus succeeded him, and reigned 
until Jesus was about ten years old, so there may be 
ground for the legendary view, occasionally advanced 
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iiatthc m)(mm in the lan<l of thefhariohi 
lasted for some years* On the whole, however^ this 1 $ 
Ofllikely, though there is nodiing to hinder the possi¬ 
bility mat |csus in youth or early manhood visited 
E^Jt again, as a vague tradition affirms. 

On the oAcr hand, wc have Luke’s definite state*^ 
ment that Jesus as a boy resided with Joseph and 
Mary in their own city, Nazareth.” This evangelist 
docs not mention a sudden flight into Egypt, but by 
implication puts forward the view that the child was 
taken to Nazareth, whence Joseph and Mary had 
originally come on their special journey to Bethlehem, 
soon after the presentation in the Temple—that is, 
when Jesus was still an infant in arms. 

Wc should greatly like to know more of the child¬ 
hood of Jesus in this little hill town in Galilee, but 
here the curtain falls. The third evangelist says that 
he was a docile and winsome child, for that is the 
sense of such brief, illuminating comments as that he 
” was subject unto ” his parents, and that “ the child 
grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom; 
and the grace of God was upon him.” In view of the 
unpleasant experience which he underwent in this 
same scene of his early associations, when he was 
driven out of Nazareth by his former neighbours some 
time after the commencement of his public ministry, 
it is interesting to note that according to Luke he was 
popular there in childhood and youth. During his 
formative years, his period of growth in body and 
mind, says the evangelist, the boy ” increased in 
wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and 
man.” ^ 

We do not really know more than this for certain 
about these hidden years. Legend has tried to supply 
a number of fanciful details about the daily life of 
Jesus in Naaareth between infancy and the ^riod of 
adolescencOf but these arc too full of the merely mar- 
tdlous to^bc credible, and some of them arc not at all 
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itt keeping with the New Testament portraiture of the 
character of Jesus. They add nothing to our know¬ 
ledge of the actual conditions in whim his days were 
passed before he became known to the world outside. 
Only op one occasion do we get a glimpse on reliable 
testimony as to the kind of boy he really was and the 
strange and unusual bent of his nature. His parents, 
as Luke expressly calls them, were accustomed, like all 
good practising Jews, to go up to the capital every 
year at the Feast of the Passover. Whether they took 
nim with them on most of these )ourncys is not 
stated. Luke’s manner of telling the story implies that 
they did, for he speaks as though the child were there 
as a matter of course. But the specific occasion when 
this was so, as recorded in the narrative, was when 
Jesus was twelve years old. Authorities on the history 
of Judaism tell us that a boy verging on puberty 
would be taken to the Temple for religious reasons, 
which is precisely what Luke leads us to infer. Jesus, 
probably in company with other children of his age, 
underwent some amount of examination and instruc¬ 
tion at the hands of the doctors of the law, within the 
Temple precincts. They found him an apt and well- 
trained pupil, a fact which throws some light on the 
home life at Nazareth and the influences brought to 
bear upon him therein. Making aii due allowance for 
the purity of soul, originality of mind, and spiritual 
genius or the boy himself, it must yet be admitted 
that the atmosphere of the home of Joseph and Mary 
had much to do with the development that showed 
itself thus early. The epistle of James, commonly 
called the Lord’s brother, and the first head of the 
Church in Jerusalem in after years, provides corrobora¬ 
tive illustration. There is no originality in James, but 
it is evident that the air he breathes is that of a lofty 
though conventional type of Jewish piety. The 
character of James stands high in primitive Cnrisiian 
opinion, as his surname, ** the Just,*’ sufficiently testi- 
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£m* Profo$sor Burlatt, in his book Chnstmn Ergin* 
nings, givm reason for believing that the episde of 
James was originally written in the Aramaic dialect 
spoken by the people of Nazareth—that is^ the dialect 
in daily use in the family circle to which Jesus 
belonged. The whole tone of the epistle illustrates 
bettor than any other source we possess what the 
moral and religious atmosphere of the home in which 
Jesus grew to manhood must have been. 

What the actual relationship was between Jesus and 
the other younger members of this household has been 
much discussed. It is not certain that James was the 
brother of Jesus in the strict sense of the term. It is 
sufficient to note that the evidence of the New Testa¬ 
ment writing attributed to James gives us, as clearly 
as anything can, a true insight into the conditions 
prevailing in the humble family of which Jesus was a 
member, and in which the growing boy imbibed his 
first ideas about God and man. This is true even if 
James were, as some authorities maintain, only a 
cousin, or, as others would say, merely a fostcr- 
brothen The ideals cherished and inculcated in that 
home were thoroughly good. The greatest spiritual 
teacher of all time could hardly have had a better 
foundation on which to build, as simple as it was 
wholesome, as lowly as it was pure. 

This witness is fully borne out by what Luke 
relates of the sequel of tne visit of the boy Jesus to the 
Temple, as above noted. When the caravan of 
pilgrims from Nazareth began the return journey, 
Joseph and Mary took for granted that the ooy was 
S0mewhc|f in tne company, and it was only after 
having turned camp on the completion of the first 
day’s journey that tncy discovered their mistake; he 
was not there, and they sought him in vain among 
their kindred and acauaintanccs. At once they 
totened back to Jerusalem, and it was not until 
mrcc day$ later that they came upon him where they 
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had left him, still discussing in the midst of the 
doctors in the Temple the great themes of the religion 
of which they were the recognised exponents. The 
narrative is careful not to say mat he was arguing or 
presuming to teach. He was listening with deep 
interest to them and asking intelligent and searching 
questions. That they were both surprised and pleased 
at the unusual knowledge be displayed and his under¬ 
standing of the faith of Israel is also stated. Mary 
gently expostulated with him for the anxiety he hao 
unwittingly caused: Thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing.” How tenderly put! Here is another 
little sidelight on the relations suosisting in that lowly 
Galilean home. Sorrowing! They loved him then, 
and he and they were plainly on terms of mutual 
confidence and absence of constraint. “ How is it 
that ye sought me?” he asks in wonderment. “Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father's business.^” 

The evangelist says that they did not understand 
the meaning of this question. It was one of his youth¬ 
ful sayings which the mother kept and pondered in 
her heart, so the exquisite comment is added. All this 
part of Luke’s gospel is given from Mary’s point of 
view, and it would seem that Mary is herself the 
direct source cf the information it contains. This is 
the unescanable conclusion in the present instance; 
none but Mary could have supplied the touching 
detail. And who but Mary trained the boy to refer 
to God as Father in a manner so spontaneous yet 
withal so reverent? Looking more closely at the text, 
one discerns that it was not Mary who failed to under¬ 
stand. When the others wondered at the expression; 
she kept her own counsel, holding the secret in her 
heart. 

The visitor to Galilee to-day cannot fail to be 
struck by the situation of Nazareth. It lies in a hollow 
of the bold range of hills to the north of the fertile 
plain of Esdraclon, which has been the scene of some 

2* 
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of ^tb© mmi famous battte$ of himmf, mt ^ leaft 
itoomni being that whereby Lord Allcttby Wrested 
Palestine from the dominion of the Turk. Many 
people speak of the Great War as Armageddon, a 
eonftict of the nations foretold in the Scriptural use of 
that name, but how many realise that Armageddon 
lies in this very plain, and that it was one of the 
many spots upon which Jesus was able to look down 
from tfxc hills surrounding his childhood’s home? 
Nazareth has charm and attractiveness even to-day; 
one feels that it was not an unsuitable setting for the 
earlier years of Jesus. At the time when the present 
writer visited it, the slopes of the hills were covered 
with verdure and lavishly spangled with the many- 
htied anemones referred to tnc discourses of Jesus as 
the lilies of the field. When Jesus wandered over these 
hills as a youth he noticed cvci^thing, as his public 
utterances prove—not only the nowers whose colour¬ 
ing surpassed Solomon in all his glory, but the birds 
of the air and the sheep on the hillsides. There they 
arc still, unchanged, just as he knew them. The town 
abuts on the ancient caravan route from the territories 
of the north to Egypt on the south; it was no isolated 
community that dwelt there. 

Noisy, chattering boys will compete with each 
other to^y for the privilege of showing you the 
house wherein he used to work. These youngsters 
will salute you with scraps of broken English and 
French. Dia the youngsters of Nazareth in Jesus' day 

S ick up in a similar manner the language of the 
LoiUan invader and the Greek merchant? It is all but 
{certain th^ at any rate they were familiar with the 
latter, for Greek was the lingua franca of the time 
throughout all the eastern portion of the vast Roman 
^mpirc. Galilee was extensively permeated by Greek 
influences, as we sec from tnc very name of the 
legion on the eastern side of the lake of Galilee called 
Jltecapdiis; and the excavations which arc now pro- 

if" 
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osediag utdmt British Govcrttmeat supcatvision taid to 
show mat these inUtteoces had penetrated more deeply 
iom die common life of the people than we have 
hitherto known. Dr, Macalister, in his Cenmry of 
Excavation in Palestine^ says that Jesus himself must 
have been able to speak Greek, the colloquial Greek 
in which the New Testament is written, otherwise 
‘there would have been no point in drawing attention, 
as the gospels occasionally do, to some of the very 
ordinary Aramaic expressions to which he gave utter¬ 
ance on specific occasions. Other authorities arc of 
opinion that some of the most important portions of 
his public teaching were delivered in Greek. 

In the synagogue school at Nazareth he would be 
familiarised with the Old Testament Scriptures, and 
his recorded teaching shows that these had sunk 
deeply into his mind and heart. But there is reason to 
believe that his reading did not stop at these. The 
contemporary literature now termed Apocalyptic, to 
which reference has already been made, must have 
influenced him to some extent, as it certainly did the 
minds of many who listened to him. We cannot 
understand the New Testament without taking this 
literature into account. Some portions of it have sur¬ 
vived to the present day and are available in*transla- 
tions. Dr. Charles’s Between the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, and Dr. Thomas Walker’s What Jesus Read, 
make the connection plain between the ruling ideas of 
the New Testament and those of such writings as the 
composite Book of Enoch and the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, though the superiority of the 
former is manifest. That Jesus was acquainted with 
Apocalyptic is almost beyond question. It supplied 
him wim much that he was able to take for granted 
in the audiences he addressed, though a careful com¬ 
parison will show that he was not in the least limited 
by its somewhat fantastic notions and elaborate sym¬ 
bolism. The Old Testament has one example of 
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A|il>edyptic in the Book of Danklt and tht New 
Testament in due Book of Revelation, 

Thus Jesus grew to manhood in this upland Gali¬ 
lean town. He had to work for his living, following 
die trade of Joseph, and perhaps becoming later the 
bread-winner of the household, as some authorities 
suggest, though if this be so it seems strange that he 
was able to give it up without detriment to nis depen-' 
dents when he felt himself called to become a public 
teacher. He worked at the carpenter's bench, but as 
his own master, not in the employ of anyone else. It 
would be a mistake to think of him, as so many now 
do, as belonging to the ranks of the proletariat. Our 
industrial distinctions nowadays did not obtain in the 
society to which Jesus belonged. His status among his 
fellows would not be that of a man of wealth, but it 
would be one of fair comfort and good repute. The 
sympathy he showed later with the outcast and desti¬ 
tute did not spring from the bitter recollection of 
having been compelled to share their lot. 


CHAPTER IV 

/ESUS AS A PUBUC FIGURE 

A TIME at^ngth arrived when this young man, for he 
was no more, bding about thirty years of age, felt 
impelled to come forth as a preacher to his country¬ 
men. Thk could have been no sudden decision on his 
part; ha have been preparing for it, or at least 
wdighif^ it in his mind as a possibility, for a con- 
ricteadjfle period beforehand, as his matured utterances 
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$kow« If he h^d not thought out his posidou carefully 
in regard to the mighty truths he afterwards taught, 
he would not have been able to attract the attention he 
instantly did, and having so thought and steeped his 
soul in spiritual things he could hardly have kept 
silent. Sooner or later he was bound to speak* 

The occasion, however, developed very naturally 
from the widespread interest aroused by the preaching 
of John the Baptist. John had come forward with the 
announcement of the imminence of that drastic divine 
intervention in human affairs for which, as we have 
seen, many pious people had long been hoping, and he 
earnestly exhortea all who would listen to prepare 
themselves for it by repentance and zealous amend¬ 
ment of life. As an outward sign of this determination 
to have done with an old life and begin a new one in 
accordance with the revealed will of God, John’s con¬ 
verts accepted baptism at his hands. The simple cere¬ 
mony was no more than a solemn way of signifying 
that those undergoing it had complied with his appeal 
for purer conduct. John was not a teacher; his own 
view of his mission was that he was but a herald, the 
forerunner of a greater personality to come. The 
gospel account has it that he recognised in Jesus the 
divinely endowed being for whom he himself had been 
inspirca to prepare the way. We learn, too, that at a 
later date, when the Baptist lay a prisoner in the 
fortress of Herod Antipas, he sent messages to Jesus 
with the inquiry : Art thou he that should come or 
look we for another?” In other words, he wished to 
know if Jesus regarded himself as the Messiah of 
current expectation. 

As jet an unknown pilgrim from Galilee, Jesus had 
come south, like many of his neighbours, to .listen to 
John’s preaching and, as though he were one of the 
Baptist’s many converts, to be baptised in the River 
Jordan. Why he did this is a question that has been 
much discussed. The most reasonable answer to it is 
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ht Mt liimsdl tx> be 00 tbe tbre^hoH of aew 
tod wished to {mt tiie past behind him. 
Ho was amseions of having no guilt to confess^ but 
eaihisr of having a new consecration of himself to 
make. Here was his definite call; his work lay before 
him; he would return to the carpenter^s bench no more. 

In common with most of the great masters of men 
who have set their mark deep on history, Jesus with¬ 
drew into solitude for a short time before beginning 
to preach. This preliminary period of retirement and 
introspection is described as the temptation in the 
wilderness. Nothing could have been known about it 
by the outside world unless Jesus himself at some sub¬ 
sequent point in his career had given a description of 
it to his friends, and a candid analysis of the details of 
this confession shows it to have been in the main sym¬ 
bolical rather than literal. Psychologically it rings true 
to experience. Jesus had to settle with himself what he 
was ^ing to do and how he was going to do it. There 
is no sound critical reason for denying, as some matter- 
of-fact investigators of Christian origins arc inclined to 
do, that even at this early stage in nis consciousness of 
a special vocation Jesus may have thought of himself 
as the Messiah. The question has been asked why he 
should have troubled to do so, seeing that the Messiah 
was not a real being but only a vaguely held and not 
very self-consistent idea, which would prove hamper¬ 
ing rather than helpful to the deliverance of a spiritual 
message. The only explanation is that to Jesus, as to 
his contemporaries of Jewish race, the name stood for 
God’s instrument and representative among men. He 
knew hii|||eif to be that, and, therefore, could see no 
odier choice than to accept this self-designation, not¬ 
withstanding die risks and drawbacks attaching 
timreto. 

This has been called his secret, for it was a con- 
vktttm which he kept to himself until near the end of 
Ml public actiirities. He did so because he saw {^inly 
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IhH if he ware to jprodaim him^lf as the Messiah be 
would mislead people as to his real iutemioas^ aad this 
was precisely the cnief point that he had to clear up in 
his own consciousness before taking the momentous 
step of appearing before his fellow men as a messenger 
of neaven. This was the real meaning of the tempta^ 
tion. He felt himself to be the possessor of great powers 
of leadership. On the plane of secular dominion he 
might expect to do at least as well as David of old or 
the great Judas Maccabaeus of a few generations earlier 
than his own, or as Mahomet did a few centuries later. 
What kind of Messiah was he going to be? That was 
the question to be determined before any further 
venture could be made. Was he to seek the advantage 
that wealth could bring, or the adventitious influence 
of popular favour, or the still more perilous heights of 
political rule? All these were within his reach. The 
times were ripe for such an achievement; there would 
be ready response; he need but accommodate himself a 
litdc to the passions and prejudices of the hour. “ All 
these things will I give thee if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me.” 

He would have none of it. His decision was taken 
once for all. He was indeed God’s Messiah, but the 
kingdom he would inaugurate would not be a king¬ 
dom of this world. He would work by spiritual means 
for the attainment of spiritual ends, and nothing 
should seduce him into following an easier or meaner 
path. Yet who knows what might have happened had 
Jesus chosen to go to work in another way? This is a 
point not often thought of, but it is worth dwelling 
upon. Time has proved him to be the greatest of the 
sons of men. No Caesar or Napoleon could have done 
more had he been swayed by ambition or by what men 
of violence call patriotism. Had he employed force and 
craft to secure his ends in the name of righteousness he 
would have had plenty of support. It is one of the 
grim ironies of history that he was crucified on the 
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of btviag 4c)oc this very thiAg and as aiming 
at a temporal crown* On die other hand, he has for* 
cveaf purged the name Messiah Or Christ from any 
€«her associations than the purely spiritual* He has 
made it impossible for anyone else ever to bear that 
tide, though there were others for whom the claim 
had previously been made. 

The gospels do not give us a connected account of 
the movements of Jesus from the time he began his 
public work until it closed in death, nor can we trace 
the chronological sequence of events from the evidence 
at our command. We do not know for certain how 
long the period of his full activity lasted. At the 
longest it must have been amazingly short when 
measured against the effect it has produced upon the 
history of me world. None could have suspected at 
the time that they were in presence of the most 
important and fructifying process that had ever taken 
place in human affairs since time began. Did Jesus 
nimsclf know it? There arc some incfications that be 
did, for he is reported to have said that his own 
generation would be condemned in comparison with 
Its predecessors because it had failed to perceive the 
greatness of the revelation that had come to it. He had 
clear vision from the first of what he intended to do 
and how he would do it. Some critics have claimed to 
discover signs of vacillation and change of purpose in 
what is recorded of his methods and utterances, but 
there is no justification for such assertions. From first 
ti) last Jesus went about the business he had in hand 
with the calm self-poise of one who knew quite well 
what he meant to accomplish and had but a short 
time whcrcii>‘to do it 

The object he had in view may be succinctly stated 
as that of unveiling to men the true nature of the 
supreme good and enabling them to lay hold of it 
That supreme good his followers came in time to 
i<fcntify with what .they perceived him to be in him- 
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$df. To employ a modern phrase, he was the express 
sion of eternal reality in terms of a single human life. 
He showed bodi what God was and what man ought 
to be. Those who stood nearest to him and understood 
him best were so convinced of this, that their faith in 
him became merged with their faith in God, and this 
long before they attempted to articulate that faith in 
the form of a creed. 

Where and how the work began cannot be positively 
ascertained. The suggestion in the fourth gospel is that 
when his lonely vigil in the Judaean wilderness was 
over, Jesus came back to the banks of the Jordan where 
John was baptising and began to make disciples in a 
similar manner. Tnis view is consistent with the state¬ 
ment in the earlier gospels that when John was cast 
into prison the new teacher returned to his native 
Galilee preaching from place to place in the synagogues 
and the open air. It would mean that at first he spoke 
more frequently to audiences gathered together at the 
ordinary times of worshm in the synagogues than at 
other times and places. There was nothing strange in 
this procedure. Considerable freedom was allowed in 
these assemblages, and anyone with anything to say 
was permitted to say it. The same practice prevailed 
when later on the Christian missionaries began their 
propaganda. The apostle Paul always made first for 
the Jewish synagogue in any city he visited, and it was 
from the synagogues that the new Christian communi¬ 
ties were largely formed. 

But Jesus did not confine himself to the synagogues, 
and after a time he was no longer welcome therein. 
He addressed people anywhere that opportunity 
afforded, sometimes in an open space on the side of a 
hill, at others on the lake shore with a boat for a 
pulpit. 

How he lived we arc not told. He had left 
Nazareth, as we have seen, but whether before or 
after the commencement of his work in the south 
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tHHtes k not stated cither, hat wc arc kd to infer that 
Mary and the other members of the family continued 
as before. This is the obvious implication of the 
i|tiestLon of the people of Nazareth when he had be¬ 
come well known: Is not this the carpenter, the son 
of Mary, the brother of James and Joses, and of Juda, 
and Simon? and arc not his sisters here with 
The slight discrimination between the brothers and 
the sisters in this recital would indicate that the 
brothers had homes of their own, perhaps elsewhere 
than in Nazareth, but that the sisters still dwelt under 
the same roof with their mother or near thereto. How 
the old home was supported it may be profitless to 
inwirc. The family may have been possessed of 
sumcient substance to render anxiety on this score 
unnecessary, and it is unimaginable that Jesus would 
have exposed his mother to want. He himself had 
now fixed his abode in Capernaum, a convenient 
centre whence he might go to and fro on his evan¬ 
gelistic tours throughout the pr9vince. If the house 
were his own, one would like to know how it was 
looked after and by what means it was maintained. 
If it were the house of Simon the fisherman, a poor 
man, and one who before long was called to share in 
his master’s itineraries, the problem is no less easy to 
solve. Mention is made of a common purse whence 
the wants of Jesus and his associates at a later date 
were, it may be presumed, supplied, though even as 
regards this source of income there are questions to 
be ansWi|pcd. There is a hint that alms were given 
out of it to the poor and needy, but did Jesus and his 
immediate fellow*-workers d<mcnd for their subsistence 
upon voiunmry offerings? One very suggestive and 
tOter^ting item of information is given to us by St. 
l#ukc, namely, that as Jesus went from village to 
tiliagt he was accompanied not only by an inner circle 
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of male disciples hnt by certain wotnen» some of them 
of high station, including the wife of the steward of 
King Herod^s household, and that dicsc women 
^‘mmistcred to them of their substance/’ 

We learn, then, on good authority, that Jesus 
speedily attracted a great following, both in Galilee 
and Judsea, and that this following consisted not only 
of the poor and undistinguished but also of some 
persons of rank and repute. There would not be many 
of the latter, but an illuminating remark like the one 
just (juoted shows that there were at least a few. Nor 
does It stand alone. There are other passages scattered 
here and there in the narratives of the four evangelists, 
which lead us to infer that Jesus had friends and 
adherents, some of them unnamed, belonging to the 
more influential classes. Lazarus and his sisters Mary 
and Martha were of this order. Their home at Bethany 
was always open to him, and they were on terms of 
affectionate intimacy with him, though they took no 
active share in his work in the open. Joseph of 
Arimathaea, as we have already seen, was another, 
and he is definitely stated to have been a rich man. 
And who the person was who lent the upper room at 
Jerusalem for Jesus’ last earthly meal with his disciples, 
and who presumably furnished the meal as well, we 
do not know, but the whole tenour of the story in 
which he figures is to the effect that there was a certain 
understanding between him and the master. The 
arrangements specified were neither casual nor acci¬ 
dental; they could only have been arrived at by a 
personal intercourse based on mutual confidence. 

An outstanding feature in the ministry of Jesus 
from the very first was his exercise of miraculous 
power. Thar this contributed to the immense vogue he 
speedily attained there can be no doubt; it would do 
me same to-day, not only in Palestine but anywhere 
else, notwithstanding our difference in mental outlook 
from diat of the Galileans of nineteen hundred years 
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It lelt to be nmd; iht Baptist bad worked 00 
odraclesi By some it was bailed as a divme eaduemeoti 
by others as akio to witchcraft, Jcsws himself dcpro 
cated tht excessive interest it aroused, Merc wonder¬ 
working he despised. He repeatedly tried to divert 
people^s minds from concentrating on his healing gifts 
rather than upon spiritual values. Occasionally he 
tried to keep a beneficent action of the kind from 
public notice; more often he failed to do so. He healed 
the sick by touch and sometimes by the spoken word 
only. He is said to have freed many who were 
possessed by demons^—a bizarre clement in the gospel 
narrative which seems to the modern educated mind 
to partake of superstition. But Jesus himself took it 
seriously, and wc have no right to dismiss it as unworthy 
of acceptance. Workers in some parts of the foreign 
mission field to-day have found themselves in contact 
with phenomena of which they could give no other 
explanation than the one so simply taken for gratited 
in the New Testament. This was the conclusion, for 
instance, forced upon so acute a mind as that of the 
late Bishop of Zanzibar, Dr. Weston. 

It is more difficult to account for the Nature miracles 
of Jesus—the stilling of die tempest, the multiplication 
of the loaves and fishes, the turning of water into wine. 
In part these may be figurative, tnough it is hard to 
see how they could be wholly so. In the fourth gospel 
wc find a strong sanction for this view, for there arc 
no parables recorded therein, all the miracles related 
being used as parables to illustrate some spiritual truth. 
Thus “ I am me bread of life is the comment on the 
feeding of ihe five thousand. “ I am the resurrection 
art the words that precede the raising of Lazarus. 

Some present-day students of the Christian sources, 
such as Dean Inge, deny that Jesus ever thou^t of 
fotmdtng a diuroi, or attributed any importance to 
itiftihitions and t^ganisations for the continuance of 
bil work. His action in selecting twelve men from the 
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mass of his followers and associating them with him’- 
sdf in a closer intimacy dian the rest enjoyed is in¬ 
explicable on this theory. They did little, if anything, 
during the period of his greatest activity, which could 
not have been done equally well without them, and if 
we are to judge from their behaviour in the days diat 
followed tne nnal removal of his visible presence from 
the world, they thought of themselves as the appointed 
leaders and guides of a new society. Their election of 
Matthias to nil the place of the traitor Judas is proof 
of this. We may readily agree that Jesus laid down no 
rules for the governance of the society known to 
history as his Church, but that he did intend to create 
it is surely demonstrated by the sequence of events. It 
was to be the new Israel, tne chosen of God, to super¬ 
sede the old in mediating a divine revelation to man¬ 
kind. So close was to be the connection of this society 
with himself that from the first Christian Pentecost 
onward its members thought of him as ensouling it, 
as it were, as being still present in and influencing the 
world by its means. 


CHAPTER V 

THE TEACHING OF JESUS 

The typical man or woman in western civilisation to¬ 
day exhibits more interest in what Jesus taught than 
in nis other reported activities. It is as a teacher and an 
example of right living that he appeals most strongly 
to our practical age. Animated discussion is going on 
everywhere, especially since the Great War, as to the 
true bearing of the ethical principles of Jesus upon 
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and ofie of the $smm^ 

^3^ Daadt m relation thereto is if these prin^ 
ciples were accepted and put into general opaation all 
would be well with the world. 

]But there arc difficulties in the way of reducing this 
theory to practice. Some wcll-cquip^ critics of the 
gospel sources aver that there are contradictions in 
me counsels attributed to the master; and all are agreed 
that there arc wide tracts in the sphere of our indus¬ 
trial and commercial relations which the precepts of 
fesus do not cover, nor docs he appear to have con¬ 
templated the existence of such problems as those 
which confront the League of Nations in our time. 
Jesus did not address himself to the perplexities of our 
complicated economic rivalries, our social tensions, 
or our exaggerated nationalistic prejudices and anti¬ 
pathies. It has been complained that his teaching is 
at once too vague to be of practical use when put to 
the test, and too idealistic for literal acceptance. Wc 
are told that no man would dare to live by the exhorta¬ 
tions of the Sermon on the Mount—to turn his check 
to the smitcr, to lend, hoping for nothing in return, 
and so on. No one ever has aone so. 

There arc those who hold, with Dr, Schweitzer, 
that the teaching of Jesus was never intended to apply 
to such a world as ours, for the very good reason that 
^ he did not believe such a world would ever exist. He 
was looking for the end of a troubled age, say the 
adherents of this view, and the inauguration of some¬ 
thing vastly better wherein suffering and injustice 
would be unknown. Hence he preached only an 
** interim Affile,*’ a scries of counsels which anyone 
could obey who was convinced that the end of the 
eristing order of things was near at hand. If we sin- 
oelieved that there would be no England and 
no Europe by ffic day after to-morrow or in a few 
tenths at the farthest, wc should feel quite justified 
itt making no provision for the future, in refusing to 
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ourselves against enemies, and in going two 
miles out of our way in company with the marauder 
who had forced us to carry his load for one. We 
might behave in diis manner cither if we were per¬ 
suaded that absolute ruin and destruction would soon 
overwhelm all human aflfairs or if, on the contrary, 
wc were equally sure that a new and more glorious 
day were imminent. 

But these various objections and interpretations ail 
fall to the ground the moment wc perceive and admit 
one simple criterion of the purpose of Jesus in teaching 
as he aid. It was to lift mens thoughts to an 
mutable and eternal good. The assumption is a mis¬ 
taken one that his primary desire was that of leading 
men to establish right relations with one another; his 
primary desire was that they should enter into right 
relations with God. If readers of his words could but 
see that his governing intention was not ethical at 
all, but something far deeper, they would be in pos¬ 
session of the k^, not only to all that he said, but to 
all that he did. This is the thing that the characteristi¬ 
cally modern mind finds most difficulty in grasping. 
But it is essential to a true understanding of the gospel 
message. Not what I am to my neighbour but what I 
am to God is the really important thing for me; what 
I ought to be to my neighbour will take care of itself 
if I can get the other matter right. Once clear vision 
of eternal good becomes mine, once I become con¬ 
formed to the nature of that changeless reality which 
is above all time and sense, I shall no longer be 
troubling about secular success or security or case or 
any of the ordinary values that the ordinary man 
strives after, I shall be a changed being with a higher 
outlook. 

This explains the method of Jesus. It was not ethics 
that occupied his thoughts—not what one man ought 
to do or leave undone in relation to another, not what 
Would make the world better, not social justice or 
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injpstice, not ccjoityjs^wr inicgritjr nor any comtncroial 
vSlne whatsoever* These values have tiicir place, but 
they should not be given the first place in any heart 
that is in quest of the spiritual ideal. If religion had 
nevet been heard of, if there were no life but life in 
the flesh, we should still have to invent some ethical 
code in order to live together in any degree of com¬ 
fort and safety; we should have to develop a system 
of rights and duties and obligations and insist upon 
conduct in accordance therewith. But Jesus looked far 
beyond this. Taking each man just as he was, and 
regarding him as an immortal being and an end in 
himself, he said in effect: “ Seek to be and to do in 
this world only what is consistent with the life that 
you will be living in the world to come when your 
nature is at one with the nature of God.” He dia not 
tell his hearers to hand over the cloak when the coat 
was stolen because he thought it would be good for 
the thief, but because it was in keeping with the 
detachment from earthly things which is an essential 
quality of the spiritual mind. Incidentally the action 
might be good for the thief also, but that did not 
necessarily follow from the principle, and in this very 
unideal world would very likely not follow. Nor did 
Jesus command his hearers to love their enemies be¬ 
cause he thought that in this way the world would 
gradually become purged of all violence and hate. He 
knew men better than that. When he laid this re¬ 
quirement upon his disciples, it was that they them¬ 
selves might be freed from all earthly hindrances to 
tibe attainment of that perfect love which is at once 
the higfacHlgoal of man’s attainment and the means 
thereto. It is the one grand reality beyond all seem¬ 
ing, the reality whose possession is in itself perfect 
and everlasting bliss* 

This view of the object of the teaching of Jesus 
t^eceives abtiadant confirmation from what is told of 
bis mode of imparting it Very little is available of 
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what he said in the synagogues, but out of doors he was 
accustomed to a large extent to draw upon his observa¬ 
tion of daily life for stories which illustrated his mean¬ 
ing. These parables of his arc rightly felt to be one 
of the most precious parts of his immortal utterances. 
Their subject matter enables us to reconstruct in 
imagination the features of the social life of the time 
and people among whom Jesus did his work. Some of 
the types alluded to therein are as familiar in Galilee 
at the present time as they were then; others have 
passed away. The shepherd with his flock and the 
fisherman with his nets still abound; the venal magis¬ 
trate open to bribes has been replaced of late by the 
representatives of a less arbitrary mode of government. 
But while human society endures the stories of the 
prodigal son, of the lost sheep and the lost piece of 
silver, of the sower who went forth to sow, and the 
allusions to the wheat and the tares, to the pearl of 
great price, to the sparrow that falls to the ground, 
to the flowers of the field, to the toilers in the vine¬ 
yard, and most of all to the little child who was his 
illustration of the spirit in which alone men can find 
access to God, all these will be treasured by young 
and old of every race and clime. 

It is in the substance of the teaching of Jesus rather 
tlian in the form that we must look for originality. 
It was his habit to take hold of the terms he foimd in 
common use and pour a richer content into them. 
Thus he called God Father, and many people take for 
granted that this was an innovation and the starting 
point of a new conception of the nature of God ana 
nis attitude to mankind. It was not so. Jesus was not 
the first to call God Father; that had often been done 
before, and not only by people of his own race; pagans 
had done the same. Olympian Zeus was often referred 
to as the father of gods and men—that is, he was 
father in the sense of creator. It is noteworthy that 
Jesus applied this name to God when he himself was 
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$|ilt Imt a ais we have »ccii from hk m:orde4 
m hk mother when he was found among the 
dOCKMfa in the Temple. There is reason to believe that 
the term was current in the more earnest religious 
ckdes connected with the Judaism of the penod to 
denote not only the conception of God as Creator but 
as in nature alcin to man, the Father of our spirits. 
In the mouth of Jesus it acquired an intensity not 
shown elsewhere, a suggestion of loving communion, 
of mutual confidence, or benevolent, watchful care on 
the one side, and filial duty on the other. Jesus does 
not hesitate to illustrate divine fatherhood from what 
his hearers already knew of human fatherhood at its 
best. “ If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more snail your 
Father which is in heaven give good things to them 
that ask him?” 

It is when we come to scrutinise the words of Jesus 
about the kingdom of God and eternal life that we 
discern his uniqueness most plainly, though here again 
not a few investigators have been strangely blind to 
the facts. As Rudolf Otto quite truly says in his great 
book, The Idea of the Holy, research has proved that 
to Jesus the kmgdom of God meant simply the eter¬ 
nally real. Eternal life is only another expression for 
the same thiM. These terms were on everybody’s lips 
when Jesus nrst began to address public assemblies. 
He could hardly avoid referring to them even if he 
had wished to do so. We have already seen some¬ 
thing of what the kingdom of God meant in the 
popular mind.^ It was a synonym for a good time com¬ 
ing, thoi«|fa no one knew quite what, nor have we 
sure evidence to show how many of the contem¬ 
poraries of Jesus definitely believed in it at all. By 
jsmne it was as materialistically eonccivcd as the Bol¬ 
shevist Smte is to-day; by others, though probably 
^ese were the minority, it was thought of as involv- 
a radical change ot spirit in its members. No one 
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wm very ckar as to how it would come about or 
exactly what ili adveot would involve. Jesus was quite 
ejear about it He taught that it was the supreme 
goody existing already in fulness in the invisible world 
-—the perfect love, and righteousness, and bliss of 
spiritual beings dwelling in harmonious communion 
with God. The kingdom had already come in some 
degree even in this present world wherever and when* 
ever a human heart was humbly and reverently yielded 
to the operations of the Spirit of God and was firmly 
set upon eternal rather than temporal values. And it 
had still to come, in that no man in this state of life 
was fully able to grasp all that was implied in being 
conformed to and possessed by the blessedness that 
knows neither change nor death nor decay, and in 
which alone can man’s true destiny be fulfilled. The 
human soul can never rest satisfied in anything short 
of this consummation of its yearnings towards better 
things. 

It can hardly be necessary to point out that by 
eternal life Jesus did not mean simply endless life in 
a world to come, nor did those whom he addressed 
misunderstand the significance of the term. Of course 
he and they assumed the immortality of the soul, but 
eternal life was not merely or chiefly a matter of 
duration. Eternal life is the all-perfect life, life from 
which no good is missing, life as consciously lived 
with God. In his valedictory prayer in the upper 
room, Jesus is represented as saying that life eternal 
is to know God, and this is about as accurate a defini¬ 
tion of it as could be given. If we know God now, 
albeit only dimly; if by prayer and faith we arc suc¬ 
ceeding in living humbly, reverently, purely, kindly, 
and in seeking with undivided mind to act m accord¬ 
ance with the best we arc able to conceive* then we 
are participating in eternal life. Expediency has 
nothing to do with it: utilitarianism has nothmg to 
do with it. To be faithful to our vision of an ideal or 
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good might involve^ not oo|y the immediate 
tmrretidcr of onc^s own temporal well-being, but the 
destruction of the social oracr to which wc belong- 
The greatest things that have ever been done in this 
world have been done in obedience to transcendent im¬ 
peratives and inspired by the conviction that the 
eternally true and right arc realities which must take 
|>reccdcncc of everything else in our allegiance* This 
IS what Jesus insisted upon from first to last, as is 
evident from a careful study of his recorded utter¬ 
ances, and his teaching has been vindicated by the 
noblest human experience ever since his day. 

That there arc some puzzling elements in the teach¬ 
ing is not surprising wnen we remember that he did 
not give it to the world in book form but orally. Here 
and there his reporters may have obscured his meaning 
or even partly misunderstood it. To the end it is 
apparent that some of his disciples thought he might 
yet found a temporal kingdom. His crucifixion fdsi- 
fied this hope for a time, but it was renewed after 
his resurrection; and, as most of the earlier New 
Testament writings show, the first Christian community 
was firmly convinced that the risen master would 
speedily return again in majesty to institute an 
entirely new order of things with a mighty hand. Did 
Jesus nimself give any colour for this expectation in 
what he said about the kingdom of God and eternal 
life? Yes, and no. He did predict a collapse of the 
then existing world order through his own instru¬ 
mentality, but in so doing he used the language of 
metaphor and symbol. There is nothing more impres¬ 
sive m alUlistory than this confidence of his that he 
would be able to do more in the world after his 
visible departure from it than before, and it has been 
completely justified by the facts. Jerusalem was dcs- 
tro^d as he said it Would be, and a new dispensation 
dia begin when the witness of the Christian Church 
ctmtinut» 3 ^ and fulfilled that of the Israel of old. These 
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were his adviciit»~in judgment, inspiration, and bless¬ 
ings—nor is there any reason to believe that they arc 
the only special advents of the kind; there have been 
others in history and there are probably more to come. 
One of his most suggestive parables, that of the Last 
Judgment, as it is called, gives warrant for this con¬ 
clusion. The frame-work of the parable was probably 
derived from contemporary sources; there were many 
such in circulation at the time to encourage people to 
look forward to their emancipation from the rule of 
Rome. But the distinctive feature of this one is that 
when the Son of Man shall come in his glory all 
nations shall be gathered before him to receive sen¬ 
tence according to their deserts. This is precisely what 
has happened in the past nineteen hundred years and 
the process is still going on. Nations and civilisations 
live or die in proportion as they give expression to the 
divine idea as revealed in the example and teaching of 
Jesus. How frequently, for example, during and since 
the Great War has the statement been made by 
moralists and sociologists, in addition to preachers and 
politicians, that either society must be reconstituted on 
a definitely Christian basis or go to pieces by the 
impact of a worse catastrophe than the last! It docs 
not require any straining of the letter of the teaching 
of Jesus to sec that in this respect his vision of the 
future has come true. 

His favourite self-designation was Son of Man. 
Much has been said and written about this choice of a 
tide, but it docs not seem to have excited any wonder¬ 
ment in his followers, nor is there any obscurity in his 
use of it. It was an Old Testament phrase used of a 
prophet as representative of a particular age and 
people, and as the vehicle of God’s message thereto. In 
the Apocalyptic literature current in Jesus* day, par¬ 
ticularly in tnc Book of Enoch, which almost certainly 
he must have read, it is used in much the same sense 
as in the Book of Daniel—that is, as indicating a 
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wh0 k bqtk l^aman and mm^ dian hiinia^ 0 m 
wlio liA$ yeit to be revealed as die succourcr and }udj^ 
of ibe human race. It is reasonable to suppose that 
le^us might have borrowed the title from this source 
because so nearly descriptive of what he felt himself 
to be. But, even if he had not read Enoch, he could 
have derived the idea from the books of Ezekiel and 
Daniel with which both he and his hearers were 
familiar. It stood in his mind for a great conc^tion, 
that of one whose unique destiny it was to suffer in 
order to regenerate mankind. 

Is this too much to say? Some scholars refuse to 
accept it on the ground that it modernises and thcolo- 

f iscs too much the thought of Jesus about himself, 
ut if we arc careful not to read more into the con* 
ception than is vouched for by what the earliest Chris* 
tion teachers themselves thought and said about their 
master, we arc on safe ground. And a fact that admits 
of no dispute is Jesus’ identification of himself with 
another Old Testament ideal—namely, that of the 
suffering servant of God as portrayed by the second 
Isaiah, especially in the fifty-third chapter of that great 
book: “ He is despised and rejected of men, a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief. . . . Surely he 
hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows, the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with his 
strws we arc healed.” 

ncyond any question he thought of himself as hav¬ 
ing to suffer in order to reign; and in this belief he 
allows himself unique. None but he had ever thought 
of combining the function of Messiahship with that of 
vicarious lillrering. It was the most daring affirmation 
that he had to make and the one that his disciples 
found hardest to believe. But it has enthroned him in 
the human heart for all time. 
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CHAPTER VI 
'^VIA CRUCIS*' 

What Jesus required of those who believed in him 
was strictly consistent with his view of his own 
mission. Again and again under different figures of 
speech he stated that a primary condition of member- 
snip of the Kingdom of God and the attainment of 
eternal life, or, as we might put it to-day, the one 
indispensable means of arriving at ultimate reality— 
was that of dying to live. Men were to escape from 
themselves, to renounce self-love and petty self-interest, 
before they could hope to win through to that larger 
good for which their souls were hungering then as 
ours are now. They were to die to live, lose to find, 
give to gam. The most striking metaphor in which 
he clothed this exhortation was that of the cross. He 
is reported as saying on one occasion, perhaps on more 
than one: “If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross daily and follow 
me.“ 

At first sight it seems strange that; he should have 
employed this mode of speech, seeing that he himself 
was not yet crucified and that the last thing any of his 
adherents would allow themselves to expect was that 
such a fate could ever befall him. Yet it is easy 
enough to understand now that we are able to look 
back on the event. Crucifixion was a frequent spectacle 
under Roman military usages, and Jesus and his 
friends must often have watched a condemned 
criminal on the way to the sqene of death, the poor 
victim being compelled to carrf the cross on whicn he 
was to suffer. It would be while their eyes were still 
resting compassionately upon the central figure in the 
dreadful drama, bowed under the load of the rough 
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gifabcti that the ^cai teacher wi^aiid titter the 
sayhig above quoted. In me circumstances no one who 
hearefit could possibly forget it or misunderstand its 
spiritual significance. The old Adam of their self-love 
would have to be crucified, so to speak, if they sin¬ 
cerely desired to be of their master’s fellowship in the 
thin^ of God. It would be no easy process. They 
would have to suffer, and they would have to die to 
all that the ordinary man of the world esteems of most 
value—the desire for ease, reputation, success, material 
possessions, and the like, to ne utterly free from self- 
seeking, not only in secular things, but in spiritual 
things also. ‘ 

That this teaching was remembered and its purport 
realised is evident from much that is recorded else¬ 
where in the New Testament as characterising the 
first Christian communities. St. Paul in particular 
makes use of language vividly reminiscent of it. “ I 
die daily ” is one of nis expressions. “ I am crucified 
with Christ ” is another. Our old man is crucified 
with him” is a third. 

There could be no greater mistake than to imagine 
that Jesus ever meant to make the way of discipleship 
easy. It is no easier for those who want to obey him 
now than it was for his original followers; the heart 
of the prcfclem always remains the same. Self is the 
cutoy, or rather the lower self in each of us; and 
the testimony of royal souls in relation thereto has 
ever been the same. We have somehow to subdue this 
insistent self ere we can hope to enter upon possession 
of the hk^st good. The quest has to oe a dis- 
intercsted^Wic too; we must seek the good because it 
is the good, the highest because it is the highest, and 
not because of any personal gain we expect to acaue 
to us therefrom. As old Thomas k Kempis puts it, 
the txm follower of Jesus will strive as hard to escape 
from being applauded and honoured by men, and 
from everything that would tend to foster vanity and 
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pride and scif-indulgencc, as other men will strive to 
acquire these grati&ations. And the strange thing 
about the kind of life that Jesus commended and illus¬ 
trated is that the self-renunciation it demands inevit¬ 
ably leads, not to the destruction, but to the enlarge¬ 
ment and enrichment of selfhood. The happiest people 
in the world are not the selfish but the unselfish, not 
the ambitious but the lowly in heart, not the grabbers 
but the givers, not those wno own most but those who 
love most. The ideal of Jesus has been amply vindi¬ 
cated even in its simplest expressions. Few have pene¬ 
trated to its inmost sanctuary, but all who have done 
so have borne consistent witness to the truth that in 
fullest self-abandonment to the will of God is a self- 
fulfilment beyond words to describe. Properly speak¬ 
ing, there is no such thing as self-sacrifice except on 
the hither side; on the farther side it becomes self- 
realisation. Crucifixion is followed by resurrection in 
the experience of every man, as in tne experience of 
him who first declared the seeming paradox in the 
terms above cited. 

The closing period of the ministry of Jesus as 
described by the four evangelists presents not a few 
perplexities to the student of the records. The greatest 
of these perplexities is the fact that Jesus seems to 
have gone deliberately to his death. Why he should 
have done so is not fully explained anywhere. As far 
as we can judge from the materials at our command, 
he was under no compulsion to put himself into the 
hands of his enemies as he ultimately did. A large 
proportion of the populace of Palestine was thoroughly 
loyal to him and remained so to the end. A people 
that held the name of John the Baptist in such high 
honour would not be likely to be hostile to Jesus, and 
we arc expressly told that so great was the reverence 
for the memory of John as a prophet that priests and 
Pharisees dared not disregard it when challcj^d to 
do so by Jesus himself at the cleansing of the Temple 

3 
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imilidiifiltdy before his arrest That the people did not 
tioderstand Jesus fuUy may be taken for granted^ but 
it is said dbat they heard him gladly, which they 
would not have done if his words had not appealed 
to diem. 

Yet it was when public interest in him was at its 
height that he began to speak to the inner circle of 
his disciples about his coming rejection and violent 
end; and it was at the very moment when his Messiah- 
ship was spontaneously acknowledged by the leading 
member of this inner circle that he explicitly foretold 
his crucifixion. 

They were in the region of Csesarca Philippi in the 
northern territory on the occasion specified, when he 
suddenly began to ask them who or what the public 
supposed him to be. They replied that most pe^lc 
thought of him as a prophet like the Baptist. “ But 
whom say ye that I am?** was his next question, to 
which Peter boldly replied: “ Thou art the Christ.** 
This pleased him greatly, because it was through their 
own daily and increasing knowledge of him, and not 
because of any specific daim that he had made, that 
they had come to this conclusion—for probably it was 
not Peter’s only, but had been talked over previously 
and repeatedly by the apostles among themselves. 
Then, and not till then, and while still asking them 
to be reticent on the subject, with this explicit con¬ 
fession fresh in their minds, he begins to intimate to 
them in the plainest terms that he will shortly be 
exposed to ignmniny and maltreatment at the hands 
of the atonal authorities and crucified like a common 
felon. No wonder that the incongruity struck them, 
and that they failed to realise the necessity for such a 
tragif dose to a work of such power as was then 

r g on. We should have been equally puzzled by 
announcement, and indeed still are. We cannot 
eipplam die prodbciy and his subsequent action except 
on his death was a spiritual necessity. 
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Here again time has vindicated his insight. It is the 
cross more than anything else that has been the 
dynamic of Christianity. Nor is there any unfathom¬ 
able mystery in the fact that Jesus felt that his mission 
would culminate in the giving of his life for his 
gospel. That he must suffer was part of the price of 
victory, that he must die for the truth he had revealed 
was as inevitable as that that truth should ultimately 
prevail. No forced or artificial interpretation of the 
fact is called for. It was not God but man that 
murdered Jesus. The world being what it was, Jesus 
would have been sure to come to a cross of some kind 
unless he were to be saved by a miracle, which was 
precisely what he had dcciacd against during his 
ordeal in the wilderness before he set out upon the 
work to which he then knew himself called. 

More than once on subsequent occasions Jesus re¬ 
verted to the warning uttered at Cxsarca Philippi. 
The apostles were now fully in his confidence as far 
as they were capable of being so. They knew his 
secret: he was the Messiah, but they were still unable 
to grasp how he could be the Messiah and the cruci¬ 
fied victim of Jewish malice and Roman brutality. 
That was a mystery transcending their power to appre¬ 
hend, and we cannot blame them for their incapacity. 
In their situation we should have been no wiser, 

Jesus took his measures calmly and purposefully. 
He would not perish by the hand of an assassin nor 
as John had done after a period of incarceration in the 
dungeons of Herod Antipas; he would die in the 
capital and in sight of all. There was an occasion 
when in pursuance of this his fixed design he sought 
safety in flight, the only instance in which he is 
known to have entered foreign territory. Some of the 
Pharisees, perhaps with no very friendly intention, 
but desirous to get rid of him, came to him with the 
Warning, Get thee oUt, and depart hence, for Herod 
will kill thee,” to which he gave the memorable 
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9tmwtr t ** Go yc and tcU that fox, Behold, I cast out 
^ devik, and I do cures ttMlay and to-morrow, and the 
third day I shall be perfected. Nevertheless, I must 
walk to-day, and to-morrow, and the day fdlowing, 
for it cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jeru¬ 
salem.’* In the sad irony of these words we have one 
more allusion to his approaching Passion and the 
manner of it. He protected himself for the time being 
^ crossing the border into the heathen district of 
Tyre and Sidon, though not for long. 

What he had planned to do was to reach Jerusalem 
in time for the Feast of the Passover, when more 
people would be gathered together within its precincts 
than at any other time. The route he took was 
through the large district called Peraea on the eastern 
side of Jordan, and the indications arc that he remained 
there for some time teaching and preaching before 
recrossing the river at the entrance to the Dead Sea 
and making his way up through the plain of Jericho 
to the bold ridge of rock from which it was possible 
to look down on Jerusalem before entering the city. 

That entrance was public and was arranged accord¬ 
ingly by Jesus himself. Never was anyone less 
theatrical in his methods nor more contemptuous of 
cheap popularity. His words and actions at various 
times show that he was able to estimate popular 
favour at its true v^Iuc and knew how little depen¬ 
dence was to be placed on it. Renan, in his Life of 
Jesus, is certainly wrong in attributing to him any of 
the motives of a demagogue or any departure from his 
sublime con<;||tion of nis mission. But on this occasion 
he felt it to be necessary by some overt act to draw the 
attention of his countrymen to what he stood for and 
all it meant. Now was the time to assert his Messiah- 
ship openly, and in such a manner as to constitute a 
dhailei^ to all lesser ideals of the nature and function 
of God’s repfesentative on earth. He would bring 
dbingi m aH issues he would pit pure spiritual force 
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agatinst the combined resources of material mighty 
cunning, hypocrisy, fanaticism, unsaupulous self- 
interest, envy, and hate—a word, ill that was 
represented by the spirit of the world in opposition to 
the revealed will of God. 

If this were not what was in Jesus’ mind at this 
fateful crisis, his conduct is entirely inexplicable. He 
had not the smallest intention of throwing himself on 
the support of the mob or of pandering to the desires 
of those who would have had him lead an insurrection 
against their Roman masters. Therefore the only 
thing to be done was what he did. He must assert 
his Messiahship in such a way as to make it the 
appeal of the righteous love of God to the hard and 
wayward heart of man. That in so doing he must 
prepare himself for the outward failure and ruin of 
nis cause he knew full well, as we have seen; but his 
faith was that in virtue of that very fact, and not 
otherwise, the cause would ultimately prove victorious. 
God could not be worsted; in the long run evil could 
not be stronger than good, right would triumph over 
wrong. 

It is too much to suppose that Jesus foresaw exactly 
and in detail how his nnal object was to be attainca 
and his intrepid faith vindicated. That could hardly 
be without reducing the succession of events to a sort 
of drama with a preordained finish. He could not 
know, and did not know, any more than any prophet 
or pioneer ever knows, what course events would take 
or now he might expect to come into his own. That 
was hidden from him; all he could do at the moment 
was to follow the path he believed to be appointed 
for him and leave the future in the hands of his 
heavenly Father, 

That some intimation of his design to enter Jeru¬ 
salem publicly had preceded him there is more than 
likely, judging from what we read of it. Something 
approaching to organisation seems to have character- 
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imA Ms meliiocis. First of ali^ he inade a halt at 
Bethaiiy on the Mount of Olives, two miles away 
hmm tke dty* He had friends there, as we know^ 
Then he sent two messengers to Bethphagc near by 
with the request that the owner of a young ass, on 
which no man had hitherto ridden, should lend the 
animal to him. According to the letter of the narra¬ 
tive, the ass was ready and waiting, and the owner 
only needed the formula, **The Lord hath need of 
him,^’ in order to hand him over at once. Was this a 
signal? We cannot very well come to any other con¬ 
clusion. There is no suggestion that the incident was 
miraculous; far more probably an arrangement had 
been entered into beforehand that when Jesus required 
the ass he should have him. Here is another instance 
of a private understanding existing between the master 
and <a!rtain unnamed adherents who were willing to 
serve him as he might direct. 

The reason why Jesus wanted the ass is plain 
enough. He was acliberately drawing attention to a 
well-known Messianic prophecy (Zeeh. ix. 9): Re¬ 
joice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter 
of Jerusalem: behold, thy king cometh unto thee: he 
is just, and having salvation; lowly, and riding upon 
an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass,** Many 
spectators mignt fail to sec this at the moment, but 
they would be compelled to think of it afterwards 
when the news spread that the person behaving in 
this significant manner had confessed that he claimed 
to be me Messiah. There was another reason too. To 
enter the ci^in this way was to emphasise the peace¬ 
fulness and unprerentiousness of the wimess he bore; 
he sought no Secular dominion; pride and vainglory 
had no abaction for him. The fourth gospel tells us 
that all this was realised later by the disciples of Jesus 
who todc part in the enthusiastic welcome he received 
in the streets of Jerusalem that day. 

The gospels ^tc that multitudes of people took 
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palm branches in their hands and went forth to meet 
turn. How did they know when he was coming? 
This could not have been accidental cither. Had not 
the word gone round long before that Jesus might be 
expected by that route and would appear at a given 
time? Here were his disciples, thousands of mem, 
from Galilee and Judaea and beyond Jordan—from 
every part of the country where he had taught and 
healed—here they were waiting to acclaim him at the 
centre of the nation’s life. Some must have guessed 
his Messiahship, though not all did so. The very form 
of their shouted salutation is indicative of their belief 
that he was the hope and herald of a brighter day for 
Israel. “ Hosanna to the Son of David: Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord: Hosanna in 
the highest.” 

The present writer has seen crowds of villagers in 
festive attire, waiting in the Sahara desert with 
banners and green branches cut from oases, to wel¬ 
come a famous marabout. The scene was strangely 
reminiscent of the New Testament account of the 



wards that he had been held up by a flood that barred 
the progress of his caravan at the farther side of a 
distant Tine of hills. But for miles those children of 
the desert stood waiting for him—picturesque throngs 
in gay colours, topped with waving flags and foliage. 
The processions stretched well out into the desert, 
some of them far from human habitation. They 
knew in what direction to go and when. They waited 
long hours and in vain, but had it not been for the 
flood we visitors from civilisation would have had the 
privilege of witnessing just such an exuberant welcome 
to a religious teacher as that which met Jesus on the 
slopes of the Mount of Olives nineteen centuries ago. 

Did this spontaneous outburst of popular feeling 
mean more than gratitude for the presence of a 
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dlivindy impircd teacher? It would appour sa We 
get a hint in the fourth gospel that some at least in 
mat excited assemblage went so far as to salute Jesus 
1^ king of Israel. This was dangerous and was not 
forgotten by his enemies. ‘‘ Master, rebuke thy dis- 
dptes,** cried some of the angry Pharisees who were 
looking on at the demonstration; and Jesus’ reply was 
not such as to placate them; “ I tell you that, if these 
should hold their peace, the stones would immediately 
cry out.” So on went the rejoicings, the multitude in 
their enthusiasm throwing their outer garments and 
their palm branches in front of Jesus as he rode slowly 
through the gates and forward to the entrance of the 
TcmfSc. 

On the first day nothing more happened. He went 
into the Temple and noted with indignation the traffic 
that was being carried on in the outer courts thereof 
in money-changing and in birds and animals for sacri¬ 
fice. This was one of the perquisites of the priestly 
order and had attained scandalous dimensions. In the 


evening he went out to Bethany with the apostles; 
apparendy he had made his home here for die time 
being as the guest of his friends, Mary, Martha, and 
Lazarus, the last named of whom he is said to have 
raised from the dead. Returning to Jerusalem the next 
morning, he took the drastic action of turning all the 
dealers and money-changers out of the Temple, to¬ 
gether with the objects of their traffic. He could not 
Have issued a more direct challenge to the authorities 
nor assailed their interests more uncompromisingly; 
tibat he could do it with impunity and be obeyed by 
diose conceifci is evidence of his superlative moral 
force. For at least one whole day he remained master 
of the situation and taught within the Temple itself, 
the authorities helpless to prevent him. 

But this could not last. Pharisees and Sadducecs 
made common cause against him, the former because 
he had assailed their self-righteousness and the falsity 
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ol llieir Ic^iisdc coaceptioiis of religion, and the lati^ 
because oi their world! iness and their degradation of 
the national worship. The Sadducecs were the aristo¬ 
cratic party who had control of the Temple organisa* 
tion, and to whose special advantage it was that the 
existing system should be maintained under Roman 
ovcrlordship. These two parties had no love for each 
other, but both now hated and feared Jesus. They did 
not dare to seize him in public,, but calculated rightly 
that if somehow they could get him into their power 
there would be no attempt at rescue. They must also 
find something whereof to accuse him which would be 
a sufficient cause for inducing the Roman Governor 
of Judaea to pass sentence of death upon him. 

Both facilities were soon forthcoming. One of the 
inner circle of the followers of Jesus, Judas Iscariot, 
was bribed to conduct the Temple police to the 
master’s place of retreat, where he was arrested under 
cover of darkness, carried first before the Jewish high 
priest, and then before the Roman procurator, con¬ 
demned, and executed, as has already been described. 
The real betrayal, as Schweitzer and some other 
authorities maintain, was the secret of his Messiah- 
ship. That this was already rumoured we may be 
fairly sure, but it had not been openly acknowledged 
by Jesus himself. Judas, however, as one of the 
ajX)sdcs, knew that he had asserted it privately, 
though the apostles had been asked not to speak of it 
to others. This information was now communicated 
to the chief priests, and Jesus was faced with it at the 
preliminary trial in the house of Caiaphas. Here, 
where the consequences of such an avowal would 
necessarily be fatal, Jesus boldly declared that he was 
indeed the Messiah and woula yet be supcrnaturally 
manifested as such before the world. This confession 
was all they wanted in order to compass his destruc¬ 
tion so far as Jewish orthodox opinion was concerned: 
it was accounted blasphemy. Before the Roman 
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Ometnm, m wt have admtdy sect), the charge was 
twisted into one of rebellion and aitning at nothing 
ksi than the throne of Israel. Pilate saw through the 
pint btit could not ignore the accusation. To insult 
and show his contempt for those that brought it, he 
caused to be placed on the cross whereon Jesus 
suffered, the superscription: This is Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth, the King of the Jews.” 

Litde did he who caused those words to be written, 
still less the venal priests who resented them, realise 
their everlasting truth. Jesus is the sovereign Jew, the 
greatest of his race, its supreme title to the respect of 
mankind. More than that, he is the flower of 
humanity. Few would dispute his right to that 
eminence. As Charles Lamb put it, if all the famous 
figures of history or any one of them were to appear 
before us, we should bare the head and stand; but if 
the Nazarcnc showed himself in our midst we should 
all kneel. “Art thou a king then?” asked Pilate 
brutally. “Thou sayest it because I am,” was the 
reply. He is indeed a king, the King of all who have 
ever sought to enter the kingdom of heart’s desire, 
and he reigns alone and unrivalled. 

Did his neart fail him at the last? Did all his mag¬ 
nificent courage and faith go for nothing when the 
darkness closed down on him in his agony? There arc 
those who say that it did, and that the cry of derelic¬ 
tion immediately before he drew his last breath, “ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” is that 
of the tortured soul of man in presence of the stark 
and awfulunystcry of our life and death. There are 
those also who say that the silence that answered his 
solitary prayer in Gcthscmanc to be spared the cup of 
sorrow and shame was all that we, too, have to expect 
in the hour of doom. 

But the facts speak otherwise. Not all the other 
moral forces of history put together have done what 
Jesus has done for men. He is risen, and in the in- 
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vinciUe power of his uprising is all our hope. The 
millions who have loved and believed in him since the 

S lad news went forth on the first Easter morning 
avc never thought of him as dead, but as the ever- 
living one whose life is the light of the world. 


ADDENDUM 

By courtesy of the editor the author is allowed to 
expand the section on the teaching of Jesus, which 
appears on p. 55. 

Some readers may be perplexed by the statement 
that the primary purpose ot Jesus was not that of 
expounding an ethical ideal, but rather of setting forth 
an objective which transcended all questions of right 
and wrong, good and ill, just and unjust as between 
man and man. The statement must not be understood 
as meaning that ethical values were regarded by him 
as of slight importance. That could not be so, for 
Jesus stood in the succession of the mighty Old Testa¬ 
ment prophets, whose social gospel is to this day a 
living message, the enforcement or moral obligation in 
the treatment of one’s fellow-man as being part of 
religious duty, Amos, thundering against the oppres¬ 
sion of the poor, which was found consistent in the 
Israel of his day with elaborate religious ceremonial, 
cried: “ Let judgment run down as waters, and 
righteousness as a mighty stream.” Jesus had evidently 
drunk of this fountain as his stern denunciations of 
similar practices by the religious leaders of his own 
time sufficiently bear witness. He is represented as 
quoting on two separate occasions, as a rebuke to the 
hard-heartedness of some members of the Pharisaic 
party, an utterance of the prophet Hosea. “ Go ye,*’ 
said he, “ and learn what that meaneth, I will nave 
mercy and not sacrifice.” Nothing roused him to 
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mgN so much as the c^tentatious piety which wem 
hand in baud with covetousness ana injustice, “ Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence make long 
prayer,” And on the positive side of his ethical teach¬ 
ing nothing could be plainer and simpler than the 
parable of the Good Samaritan and the application of 
the parable of the Last Judgment: ” Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these My 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

But, allowing all due weight to these considerations, 
we have still to recognise mat the main emphasis of 
the teaching of Jesus was placed elsewhere. He put 
love to God before love to one’s neighbour. The two 
cannot righdy be separated, but the pursuit of eternal 
values must come first. The modern world tends to 
reverse this order and to cite the teaching of Jesus as 
though it did so, too, which is the fundamental error 
of the humanitarianism of our time. As Dr. Rufus 
Jones puts it in his Fundamental Ends of Life, men 
live by two sets of ideals—the secondary, utilitarian, 
extrinsic, which look to results in this world or the 
next; and the primary, unalterable, intrinsic, which are 
their own reward. The two arc not distinct; spirituality 
must include ethical fidelity; there can be no sanctity 
which ignores kindly everyday service to one’s fellow- 
creatures; but the main object of Christian life is some¬ 
thing far other and higher. “The most important 
philosophical issue of our time,” says Dr. Rufus Jones, 
** i§ just this: whether values, tne ideal values by 
which we Upe, are spun out of our own heads, dreams 
of our own imagining, or whether they arc objectively 
real, universally valio, sprung from the eternal nature 
of things, and thus grounded in that spiritual Reality, 
from vmich the whole visible order of things has pro¬ 
ceeded, and which makes them stabler than mountains 
and in perfect tally with * the already known works of 
the Artist who sculptures the globes of the firmament 
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and writes the moral law.’ ” Dean Inge says much the 
same thing in his Confessio Fidei. “We are not able 
to picture to ourselves the eternal mode of existence, 
because we have experience only of the conditions 
which belong to souls on their probation; but there is 
no reason to doubt what our minds constantly affirm, 
that those values which arc the objects of tne soul’s 
love and aspiration arc the atmosphere which the 
perfected spirit breathes when it awakes after the 
likeness of its Maker, and enjoys his presence for ever.” 

The author’s thanks are due to one of the foremost 
of living authorities on the subject of Christian origins, 
Dr. R. H. Charles, Archdeacon of Westminster, who 
kindly read the chapter on the teaching of Jesus, in 
page proof. Dr. Charles agrees with the view that 
Jesus’ primary object was as stated on p. 55, but holds 
that the ethical motive therein was ever well in view. 
As regards what is said on the subject of the Father¬ 
hood of God on p. 55, Dr. Charles remarks that even 
in modern Jewish liturgies the term “ Father ’’ as 
applied to God is but sparingly used. 
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DANTE 


INTRODUCTION 

There arc fashions in scholarship as in most human 
things; long-discarded opinions arc apt to be revived 
despite the evidence of historical documents and the 
counsel of common sense. In the following pages facts 
have occasionally been stated, even though they be 
questioned by some scholars; and the solutions of cer¬ 
tain problems have been given without recording the 
grounds on which such solutions arc based. The 
writer has purposely refrained, owing to the character 
of this work, from touching upon minute points and 
from the discussion of facts on which scholars still 
differ. He wishes, however, to mention that his con¬ 
clusions have not rashly been reached, and that the 
opinions set down arc those that, rightly or wrongly, 
he has reached in the course of many years* study. 

He has also refrained, so far as possible, from 
quoting passages from Dante’s works, for they are 
accessible to all in the original and in translations, 
and the few pages he had at his disposal he preferred 
to give up to such remarks as might conceivably help 
his readers in their approach to Dante, an approach 
that he has endeavoured to render easier by suggest¬ 
ing (in the appendix) a plan intended for readen 
7 
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in a imrty* By following it one may read the most 
fismioiis passages in Dante^s works, with a fair chance 
of understanding something about them. More cannot 
be hoped for by students who arc driven by haste; and 
complete understanding and enjoyment can only be 
the reward of personal study and reflection. 



CHAPTER I 

WHILE BEATRICE UVED 

It was a time of exceptionally rapid change in which 
Dante Alighieri was born. Florence, a little township, 
had been gaining pre-eminence over neighbouring 
cities and exercising an increasingly efficient control 
on the feudal gentry in the countryside. The citizens 
were deeply religious, proud, and peace-loving—peace- 
loving in the manner of modern states that find peace 
more profitable for trade than war, and do not hesi¬ 
tate to wage war on dangerous competitors and on 
factioils neighbours. They fought to secure peace, for 
they had been toiling hard for more than a century; 
they had organized their industries, secured markets 
for their products, and accumulated wealth. Trades¬ 
men became factory-owners and exporters; business¬ 
men became capitalists and bankers, and these 
financial magnates aspired to a coronet. There were 
classes and clans in the city; families and clans 
associated and allied themselves with kindred families 
and clans in other cities; there were rich parents with 
social ambitions who married their well-dowered 
daughters into the aristocracy; well-to-do noblemen 
who invested their savings in trade, and impoverished 
noblemen who courted the new rich. 

And while society was undergoing such a change, 
the city-state was involved in larger political issues. 

9 
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Flotcncc, like the other cities which had risen to com¬ 
parative freedom from feudal tics, had secured in¬ 
dependence by taking sides in the age-long conflicts 
between the different classes into which feudal society 
was divided; she had obtained exemptions from her 
allegiance to the feudal over-lord, and strengthened 
her position by waging war against such of the feudal 
noblemen of the district as still claimed to enforce 
their privileges. In the conffict between popes and 
emperors, Florence had usually kept on the side of 
the popes. In ia6o, however, the imperial faction of 
Florence, that had rcccndy been exiled from the city, 
succeeded in defeating the papal or Guelf faction at 
Montaperti, and drove the Guelf leaders into exile. 
This triumph was short lived, for the advent of 
Charles I. of Anjou, who crushed, in 1266, the heirs 
of the Hohenstaufen dynasty, caused the Ghibcllines 
of Florence to go into exile and the Guclfs to return. 
It was then that the commercial clement in Florence, 
goaded by the quarrels and internecine feuds of the 
nobkmen, endeavoured to make sure of internal peace. 
Between 12S2 and 1296 a scries of internal reforms 
were carried out responding to the impact of the 
different commercial strata on the body politic. From 
an earlier constitution which concentrated the political 
power in the hands of financial magnates {Popolo 
grasso), one^bssed to a constitution based on the trade 
guilds (Arts), bitterly hostile to the feudal gentry and 
often hostile also to the well-to-do classes. Some of the 
noblemen aided with the wildest demagogues in the 
hope of causing the collapse of the hated constitution 
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(Ordinances of Justicc);^ all noblemen were interested 
in its downfall, and some among them obtained the 
support of Pope Boniface VIIL, who aimed at cstab^ 
lishing his own over-lordship in Florence. 

In 1265, during these complex vicissitudes, Dante 
was born. He claimed to belong to a noble family of 
old Roman stock; that his family pertained to the city 
aristocracy is certain; but it is not certain whether his 
family is to be identified with the Elisci. Boccaccio 
suggested it in his invaluable life of Dante, and his 
statement seems to be confirmed by the Christian 
name of one of Dante's ancestors. Dante himself has 
traced his ascendancy back to Cacciaguida {Par,, XV., 
137-148), who was knighted by Conrad III., and died 
in the second Crusade. Clearly Dante considered 
Cacciaguida (born probably in 1091) as the great man 
of the family. His wife came from the Po Valley, and 
bore him two sons, Preitenitto'and Alighicro, whose 
name was perpetuated by his descendants. One of 
Alighicro’s sons, BcUincione, had four sons, the 
youngest of whom, also called Alighicro, was Dante's 
jfather. Of the existence and activities of several of 
Dante's ancestors and relatives, there is documentary 
evidence, and they appear to have been fairly 
(wrominent representatives of a Guelf family. After 
the battle of Montaperti, several of the clan were 
forced into exile; Dante's father seems instead to have 
been allowed to remain in the city, despite hi$ Guelf 
connexion. He was twice married, once to Bella, who 
was probably an issue of the noble family of the Abati, 
and the other time to Lapa, the daughter of a fairly 
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pr^abiy Alighicro’s first wife, and certainly Dante*! 
mother. His name, short for Durante, probably rc^ 
pcated the name of his maternal grandparent, Durante 
di Scolaio degli Abati. Francesco, Gaetana (Tana), the 
wife of Lapo dc’ Riccomanni, and an unnamed girl 
who became the wife of Lionc di Poggio were the 
other issues of dicse two marriages. A son of Lionc di 
Foggio who was known to Boccaccio was reputed 
closely to resemble Dante*s features. 

Such was, then, his familiar environment. While 
he was growing, the city was rent by internal 
dissensions, and, despite this, was becoming richer 
every year. The noblemen of old and new origin 
resented the social ambitions of the new rich, and 
tried to suppress them, though they occasionally 
countenanced them in order to aggrieve a family or 
a group of families Against which they had a feud. 
Feeling ran high and riots, affrays, and vendettas were 
frequent 

The accession of wealth was making itself apparent 
also in the standard of life. Formerly all lived and 
dressed simply; noble ladies kept within their houses, 
and there were few festivities to occasion competition 
in dress and apjparel. The development of social ambi¬ 
tions, consdpbntial upon the increase in wealth, 
brought about an increased dispby and more com¬ 
plicated and luxurious fashions. 

While playing about in die quarter of San Martino, 
where his family lived, Dante received his first im¬ 
pressions; he would have it that, as early as in his 
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math year» the sight of t girl ol the aeighboarhood 
caused him to eapeiietice the first thrill of love. It 
was, at any rate, an incident of whose importance and 
significance he only later became aware (Purg,, XXX., 
42). In the meantime, he must have pursued the usual 
course of studies—learned to write and to read Latin, 
most likely in a school conducted by Franciscan monks; 
and it is scarcely to be doubted that he gave signs 
of his powers (Purg., XXX., X15-117) and of intense 
religiousness. About his childhood, whether happy 
and well cared for or gloomy and despondent, so little 
is known as may be inferred from scant hints in his 
works, and these hints arc often so dubious of inter¬ 
pretation as to puzzle rather than enlighten us. And 
the earliest recorded event directly concerning Dante is 
the least expected. In 1277 a betrothal was arranged 
between him and Gemma, a maiden of the noble 
Donati family, distantly related to Forcsc. Donati, who 
was to become the poet’s friend, and to Forest’s 
\)rothcr, Corso, the future leader of the Guclf faction 
in Florence. To be engaged to be married at twelve 
years of age was no uncommon event, and, under 
ordinary circumstances, the marriage would be delayed 
a few years, though scarcely so late as 1295, this being 
the date suggested in the biographies which arc based 
on Boccaccio’s account. In the Vita Nuom, a work 
that he completed between 1293 and 1295, Dante told 
the story of his love for Beatrice and of his courtship 
of other ladies. It would dius be “ nice,” according 
to modern standards, to think that he was at t^t time 
still unmarried. It would be nice, but there to 
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he Utde^ doubt diat after 1^5 there were c^ar love 
ii^ideiits in the poet's life* and it should not be over* 
looked that the poets of his period, no less than the 
Troubadours, considered it unseemly to mention their 
wives and their relations, precisely as they avoided 
paying poetical homage to any but married ladies. 
Dante, in his turn, never referred to his wife, his 
parents, his brother, and children. Only once* very 
vaguely, did he refer to a sister who tended him 
during an illness (Vtta Nuopa, ch. xxiii.). 

His engagement in 1277 could not interfere cither 
with his studies or his amusements. Very early in his 
teens he began experimenting with poetry, and must 
have read widely in the lyrics of Tuscany and of 
Frederick II.’s court, and probably also in the poems 
of the Troubadours, for, when he was eighteen years 
old, he felt that he had sufficiently mastered his craft 
to come out in the open, and he circulated a sonnet 
containing a riddle which several poets, among them 
Guido Cavalcanti (d, 1300), endeavoured to solve. 
Guido was a man of standing, wealth, and learning. 
He could as easily throw a spear against an enemy 
for whom he had waited in ambush, compose a deli* 
cate lyric, walk about in solitary meditation, and 
ai^er a jest by a barbed reply. He had gathered 
around himself a group of young poets who were 
attracted, as m was, by the new style of Guido 
Guinizelti (i23o?*x275?), of Bologna. The ladies of 
thek iieaits were not to be paid homage in the manner 
lOHf ifeudal chivalry as earlier poets had done, but to be 
€Sal6cd as the sources of every noble feeling and action. 
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It GuiakeUi who had just inaugurated thi$ kind 
of philosophical lyric, and it was Cavalcanti who 
further developed it and acclimatized it in Florence* 
Into such a literary circle Dante was introduced by 
Cavalcanti,who became his “first friend.” And Dante 
lived the life of a noble youth, attending social 
functions, paying his court to the ladies, riding out 
on sportive expeditions, hunting, and taking his place 
as a cavalryman in the communal army. In the Vita 
Nuom he mentions weddings, funerals, entertain¬ 
ments, however vaguely, just as he hints at country 
rides which may have been connected with military 
expeditions of 1286 and 1289. From passages in the 
Commedia and the Rime it may be inferred that 
among his friends were musicians (Casella, Purg., II., 
Lippo dc* Bardi) as well as poets; and that he was 
familiar with the old and famous Brunetto Ladni 
(i230?-i 296), a man of learning and experience, to¬ 
wards whom he felt a filial affection (Inf., XV.). On 
the whole, his youth was uneventful. Of his having 
travelled beyond the immediate vicinity of Florence, 
there is only one possible instance in a suggested visit 
to Bologna before 1287. When he wrote the prose 
sections of the Vita Nuopa, he had made himself 
acquainted with some books of scholastic philosophy 
and Aristotle, and read, if not deeply, in some classical 
authors (Cicero, Boethius, Ovid, Virgil, and perhaps 
others). Leonardo Bnini, a fifteenth-century scholar, 
who could still handle some autograph letters of 
Dante that have since been lost, assures us that 
the poet fought in the vanguard at the battk of 
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Otuto of Pmrg&tmo; and he idU was in die 
anny during the kcer aperations against Caprona 
ilnf,, XXI.» 94 s$.; XXII., x-9). Apart from this, it 
is only known that Dante composed a number of 
lyrics, some of which he later included in the Vita 
Nuom and in the Comipio, while the rest, so far as 
they have been preserved, arc grouped together in 
modern editions under the title of Rime. 

From the reading of these lyrical compositions it 
appears that Dante was tireless in his poetical experi* 
meats, until he discovered the means of expression 
best suited to his genius. The craftsman was in him 
as keen on his art as the poet was inspired. The first 
lyrics included in the Vita Nuoea are reminiscent of 
the riddles and the conventions of the Troubadours; 
there follow a number of poems in the manner of Stil 
Nmovo, in which the young man quickly achieved a 
mastery of melodious verse such as Guinizelli and 
even Cavalcanti could muster but rarely. At this time 
he seems to have concentrated his attention upon 
making each single line rhythmically musical and to 
have ^pt to this plan also after chapter xix., when 
he inaugurated his more personal manner {poesia di 
hda). 

But who was Beatrice, the lady whom Dante 
praised in his 1 |rics? According to his account, he 
m$t met her when botihi were in their ninth year; he 
mw her again nine years later and fell completely 
under her charm, so that he could not find peace 
when far from her, and trembled in her presence. His 
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l0ve was m danger of being discovered, until he 
succeeded in diverting attention by paying homage to 
another lady, and, when she departed from Florence, 
by choosing yet another screen-lady. This latter affair, 
however, caused some gossip, and Beatrice, who could 
never brook anything vulgar, cut him at their next 
meeting. Such is Dante’s account, and, unless the 
whole story is taken to be allegorical and Beatrice and 
the other ladies to be fictions of Dante’s imagination, 
as has been suggested by some scholars, it is reasonable 
to think that Dante must have courted the screen- 
ladies for their own sake; for there arc lyrics among 
the Rtme which strongly corroborate such an assump^ 
tion. It was only later, when he rc-lived his early 
years and was completely under Beatrice’s spell, that 
the other attachments became, in his own recollection, 
mere incidents of his love for Beatrice, and may have 
become as distasteful for him to remember, as he 
wished his readers to consider them unimportant. 
There is no doubt that from the moment when 
Beatrice showed her concern for his conduct, he be¬ 
came entirely devoted to her. But Beatrice, pale and 
lofty, represented for him an unattainable ideal; she 
was dearer to him because she was out of his reach, 
and thus the better able to draw from him all that was 
best and purest in his nature. He sang her praises as 
if in ecstasy, and described himself as if living in a 
trance. During an awful dream he had a forewarning 
of her death, and truly on June 9,1290, Beatrice passed 
away. Her death, as recorded in the Vim Nuom and 
recalled by her in Purg., XXX., 124-127, seems proof 
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positive thet diic was a real woinaa» aod ther^ am 
good reasons to bold that she is to be identified with 
Eice» the daughter of Foko Poitinari and the wik of 
Simone dc^ Bardi, as Dante’s own son, Pietro, and 
Boccaccio have afiirmcd. Whoever she was, she was 
made by the youthful Dante the heroine of one of the 
sweetest and most moving little books that ever were 
penned. In the slender framework of a story as 
evanescent in its contours as the links in his syntax 
are frail, some extremely fine lyrics seem to acquire a 
particular value. They do not all reach the same finish 
in craftsmanship, just as they do not all spring from 
an equally fresh inspiration; but several among them 
must ever rank among the masterpieces of lyric poetry. 
Modern readers arc apt to be prejudiced against the 
Vita Nuova because of the extraordinary fashion it 
enjoyed a few decades ago, and because of the distort^ 
ing platitudes that past generations have written about 
it; but once readers come face to face with Dante’s 
work, they cannot fail to be caught by its delicate 
charm. The poet’s feelings were so strong and sincere 
as not only to find immediate expression in lines of 
a haundng rhythm, but also to persist in him, so 
that years later, when between his twenty-seventh and 
his thirtieth year he was commenting upon the poems 
he had combed since he was eighteen years old, he 
was able to recapture his past moods so effectively as 
to endow his prose account with a power that even his 
verse did not surpass. It would be sufficient to com¬ 
pare the magnificent canzone Donna pictosa ” with 
its prose eommentary to realise how Dante, several 
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years later, was able to add telling details to an 
account that would have appeared to be so perfect as 
not to allow for improvement. So arresting a work as 
the Vita Nuom would, by itself, have placed its 
author in the first rank among the poets of Italy; and 
it is only by an unconscious comparison with his later 
achievements, that one may trace a certain immaturity 
or a less forceful originality in his youthful work. 



CHAPTER II 

STUDIES AND POUTICAL LIFE 

The death of Beatrice filled Dante with despair. 
When the anguish had somewhat subsided) he sought 
comfort in composing some lyrics lamenting her 
death) and, about a year later, he was profoundly 
touched by the sympathy that another lady, the 
“ Donna Gentile,** showed to him. In the Vita Nuova 
Dante says merely that this lady gazed compassionately 
upon him, that he was touched by her looks and some¬ 
what consoled by her compassion. There is never a hint 
that this lady was anything but a real woman, for whom 
Dante seems also to have written some among the lyrics 
excluded from the Vita Nuova, and whose name may 
have been Lisetta. In the Vita Nuova Dante was neces¬ 
sarily induced somewhat to idealize the incidents of 
his own life. He certainly never meant to mislead his 
readers; but he had come, as will soon be seen, to a 
turning-point in his life, and, looking back upon 
earlier events, his mood led him to give prominence to 
his love for Beatrice and to minimize the significance 
of such incKliits as were not fully consistent with the 
main lines of his story. It happened, moreover, that, 
during the period of bis sorrow, he found comfort in 
pfaiiosophtcal study* In Convivio, I., 13, he explains 
how tte reading of Boethius and of Cicero’s De 
Amki^ opened out new intellectual horizons to him) 
20 
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so that he became aware of the consoling power of 
intellectual pursuits. For thirty months, roughly bo* 
tween June, X290, and the end of 1292, he gave him* 
self up to reading $0 assiduously that his eyesight 
suffered badly. The effect of this intense and pro¬ 
longed period of philosophical study on Dante’s 
learning and intellectual development cannot be 
exaggerated; and there is another reason which makes 
this period important:—his earlier years had been 
occupied in the acquisition of poetical craftsmanship, 
in social pursuits and in the usual amusements of a 
young man of his class; his early reading in the 
classics cannot have been cither profound or extended. 
At last, while in the thralls of sorrow, he came face to 
face with the works of the great men of the past, and 
soon after 1299, for about four or five years, he became 
so deeply involved in political matters as probably to 
have less time for purely intellectual pursuits. Later 
came his wanderings during the exile, and it is 
difficult to imagine that he was* ever cpablcd to pursue 
a course of regular reading in any of the places he is 
supposed to have visited, with the exception of 
Bologna, Padua, and Paris. But his visit to Paris is 
far from being above reasonable doubt; his residence 
at Bologna cannot have lasted more than a few 
months, and his visits to Padua were probably short 
Far from having frequent opportunities for study, 
Dante must have been constandy harassed by the lack 
of books. His learning, therefore, a stupendous learn¬ 
ing considering the period during which he lived, 
must have been acquired mainly, if not solely, during 
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tbc bicsr ycari of his residence in Florence. Thanks to 
a rehiarkable power of concentration, which was the 
source of many anecdotes, he was able to read rapidly 
and never to forget. Such studies must have restored 
his mental balance after a depression, for which 
Cavalcanti upbraided him in a sonnet, and probably 
weaned him from too close an association with Foresc 
Donati, with whom he had exchanged some low jests 
in the course of a poetical correspondence. An 
incident that Dante so intensely regretted {Purg,, 
XXIIL) as to cause its importance to be often and 
absurdly exaggerated as if he had lived the life of 
a rake. 

By this time he was married, and his wife bore him 
three or perhaps four children. That his marriage was 
not a happy one, Boccaccio confidently asserted, but 
his evidence, on a subject in which he was so strongly 
prqudiccd, is scarcely to be taken at its face value, and 
what is known of Gemma’s conduct is inconsistent 
with Boccaccio’s allegations. More important than his 
bmiiy circumstances were his readings and studies, for 
his outlook was altered by them. It is probably not 
unreasonable to assume that precisely because his out*^ 
look had changed, he was induced to assemble a selec* 
tion of his youthful lyrics into the Vita Nuom. 
Besides ceidiUting Beatrice and bringing into promi¬ 
nence his love for her, he wished to prevent the dis¬ 
persal of his lyrics, for he was well aware that isolated 
lyrics ran a considerable danger of being forgotten. 
He fclt^ mwcover, a healthy mistrust of the intclli- 
gesid;^ hb readies, as if he had a foreboding that his 
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works were to be sobfected in future to die inter¬ 
pretative efforts of unqualified commentators with dire 
results. It also seems probable that the jbilosophical 
studies, and maybe the reading of philosophical 
poems such as those of Guiraut dc Bornclh, caused him 
to outgrow the lyrical style of his earlier period. From 
the angle of the technical development of his versifica¬ 
tion, it is possible to determine different stages in his 
lyrical style. During Beatrice’s life he endeavoured to 
endow every one of his lines with a rhythmical lilt, 
but he seldom attempted to make the musical phrase 
extend beyond the limits of a single line. Later, having 
felt, perhaps, that by such means no further improve¬ 
ment was possible, he was induced to search for more 
complex harmonies. iHlc mingled short with long lines, 
particularly in his didactical lyrics, and realizing, 
perhaps, that this attempt was scarcely successful, he 
abandoned it in favour of a different manner modelled 
on the lyrics of Arnaut Daniel {Purg. XXVL, 118-120). 
It was in the style of Arnaut Daniel that he composed, 
either before or after his exile, the lyrics for the so- 
called Pietra woman which, in point of craftsmanship, 
show a perfection that was only surpassed by Dante in 
the Commedia, With the Vita Nuova the first chapter 
of his life was closed, just when intellectual pursuits 
were arousing in him an enthusiasm almost over¬ 
powering and prompting him to compose poems on 
philosophy. When, later, he endeavoured to piece 
together his poetical efforts during this second period, 
encasing them like jewels into a full and learned prose 
commentary, he naturally viewed the whole of his past 
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in the opening chapters of diie Conpmo, ^ episode 
of the Donna Gentile is retold with the avowed kteti^ 
tion of putting a new interpretation on the earlier 
account. The Donna Gentile is no longer presented as 
a real woman, but merely as the symbol of philosophy. 
The period of philosophical studies coincided with his 
attachment to this lady and her consoling looks jointly 
with his studies caused Dantc*s anguish to be allayed, 
so that the two incidents became one in his mind, and, 
^when thinking over this period at a distance of some 
twelve or fourteen years, he believed that he had only 
cared for the Donna Gentile because in his eyes she 
appeared to him to be a symbol for philosophy, Dante 
was now thirty years old; with the responsibilities of 
a family man. Since 1282, and particularly since the 
constitution of 1289, political power was vested in the 
Arts, Only such citizens as were enrolled in the Arts 
were eligible to offices: all noblemen were debarred 
from election and had no vote; their economic position 
was impaired. Some of the city-noblcmen, having 
invested their savings in business, had long since 
begun to take a share in trade. On the other hand, 
ndbility exercised an attraction on the richer business 
men; for these financial magnates showed the same 
social ambitidlli that the masters of modern finance 
arc evincing in our own days. They wished to acquire 
knd and to be knighted. There were three sections of 
the nobility~thc impoverished landowning nobility, 
die only partly impovertshoi house^wning ndbility 
of Florence, and a new nobility arising from the 
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WfiKhier da$$es. Their interests clashed, despite 
frequent transitions of individuals and families from 
one group to another, and therefore there were 
dissensions among them, but, as all these groups were 
disfranchised by the Ordinances of Justice, they had a 
negative interest in common. Their wishes were partly 
met by the decrees of 1295-96, allowing most of the 
noblemen to obtain the franchise by enrolling their 
name in one of the Arts, which really amounted to a 
renunciation of their status in order to acquire the 
privileges of the middle classes. There was, moreover, 
another force at work that played an important part 
in internal dissensions: the middle classes were 
organized in the Arts, and there were Arts of bankers, 
of silk merchants, of wool merchants, of bakers and 
butchers, and so on. It is obvious that the interests of 
a silk spinner or of a cloth manufacturer are not 
necessarily identical with the interests of the butchers 
or the bakers, and, in general, the interests of the 
exporting Arts did not coincide with interests of the 
Arts composed of tradcs-pcoplc whose market did not 
extend beyond the walls of the city. The result was, 
that the Arts were grouped in cither two or three 
sections, according to the epoch considered. There 
were the Major Arts, formed by the exporting com¬ 
munity, and there were the Minor Arts composed of 
the smaller shopkeepers and local manufacturers; and 
occasionally a middle group was formed called the 
Middle Arts. The formation of capital, an unknown 
element in early medieval society, thus forced rapid 
economic reassessments upon the citizens, and such a 
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’ combined with the factious activities of %iif- 
satisfied and warlike ndblcamn, caused a long period 
of continuous political upheavals in Florence. 

Dante belonged to a family of citizen nobility. He 
was not wealthy, and was by character a conservative; 
thus he had nothing but scorn for the new rich-—the 
new rich, trade, capital, which brought about great 
social changes in Florence. When he met Cacciaguida 
in Pamdiso he made his ancestor the spokesman of 
his own personal dislike for the tendencies of con¬ 
temporary society by contrasting them to the simplicity 
of the earlier days: Florence . . . abode in peace, 
sober and chaste. There was no chain or coronet, nor 
ladies overdressed, nor girdle more conspicuous than 
she who wore it. As yet the daughter’s birth struck 
not the father with dismay . . . there were no 
mansions empty of the household. . . {Par,, XV., 
97-106). There was nothing in contemporary society 
that pleased Dante. Despite this, when the reform of 
1295 made it possible for him, Dante joined one of the 
Alts, that of Physicians and Apothecaries, and soon 
he was elected to offices in the administration. The 
Guelf party was in power at the time, and to it 
Dante^s family traditionally belonged, as the Ghibcllinc 
Farinata is made angrily to remind Dante: “ Fiercely 
adverse were 70«r ancestors to me and my own 
ancestors (/o/., X., 47-48). Owing, however, to the 
disruptive forces which we have tried to summarize 
heretofore there was friction within the party. As was 
inevitabk, each group sought support and help from 
the representatives of powerful families, such as the 
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Dofiati, and, if anyone claimed die friendship of the 
Donatis, an old family of the citizen ncrfjility, he was 
sure to be confronted by the enmity of the rival family 
of the Ccrchi; the split in the Guclf party was not to 
be avoided, and it actually became manifest in 1300. 
It was about 1300 that a new force began to exercise 
a considerable influence on political events in Florence. 
When that ambitious man. Cardinal Gaetani, became 
Pope Boniface VIIL, he soon showed signs of his 
desire to re-establish the political pre-eminence of the 
Roman Church, reverting to the programme of his 
great predecessors Gregory VII. and Innocent III. 
Florence in particular, owing to the will of Countess 
Matilda of Tuscany, he considered a feudal dependence 
of the Church; and such a claim he had vaguely 
expressed on several occasions. When the economic 
dissensions and the personal feuds were causing 
friction and bloodshed in Florence, he seized upon the 
opportunity of directly intervening in the internal 
affairs of the city; and he had not far to seek for his 
tools. As is well known, Florentine bankers had taken 
the lead in finance, and exercised a kind of banking 
monopoly throughout Western Europe at the end of 
the thirteenth century; and also the pope’s bankers 
were Florentine. They belonged to the group of the 
Donati and to the financial circles which did not 
willingly comply with the decrees that the councils 
were making, in order to satisfy the Minor and the 
Middle Arts, for financial magnates, such as were the 
papal bankers, were obviously interested in a daring 
foreign policy favouring friendship with such countries 
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as c^artd c^portunitics of fjrdfit aod of cmnmara^ 
axpattsioiis. As a rtstilti some families IrieodUiy to the 
papal hankers, and notably the Oonati and their group, 
loined forces with some noblemen with a view to 
upsetting the Government and bringing Florence 
within the immediate sphere of influence of the pope. 
On the contrary, the party in power were timidly 
averse to ambitious undertakings, feared the risks 
implied by foreign ventures, and, being content to 
keep as close to the Florentine traditions of a simpler 
age as the new social developments allowed, they meant 
to resist any external intervention in Florence, whether 
of pope or emperor. Dante’s views coincided with 
the programme of this party, soon to be known as 
White,” and when this programme was rendered 
more definite by the action of Boniface VIII., who was 
seen to be relentlessly pursuing his object and thereby 
endangering the independence of Florence, Dante 
must have given it an increasingly active support, 
alongside of other members of the ” intelligentsia ” 
who were stirred to active participation in political 
affairs by the national danger. The alliance of the pope 
with the Black ” faction seemed to threaten the 
liberties of Florence, and it is only necessary to think 
of what happened a few years ago when the World 
War was wa|lH, to realize how natural this interven¬ 
tion of the ” intelligentsia ” was in this crisis. Dante, 
who may have listlessly participated in the political 
life IIP till 1300, in 1300 became one of the leaders of 
ihe **White” party. Boccaccio, as is his wont, 
dramatises the event According to him, Dante would 
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liave stood out as tht political Icadei: in Florence. On 
the contrary, his name is scarcely mentioned in the 
contemporary chronicle of Dino Compagni, though 
the extant minutes of certain councils show that Dante 
actually took the lead in some important debates 
consistently opposing the ambitious schemes of the 
pope and of the Black party. 



CHAPTER III 

BEFORE AND AFTER THE BANISHMENT 

The ascertainable facts about Dante’s political life arc 
not many. He belonged to a Council of the Arts 
between the end of 1295 and the spring of ^96. He 
also was one of the advisors of the Council of the Arts 
at the end of 1296, and in June of that year he spoke 
in the Council of the Hundred about military and 
political matters. Later he was an ambassador to the 
neighbouring city of S. Gimignano (May, 1300). In 
the same year he seems to have visited Rome on the 
occasion of the Jubilee summoned by Boniface VIII., 
for in Inf., XVIII., 28-30, Dante refers as an eye¬ 
witness to “ the means taken by the Romans to pass 
the people over the bridge, because of the great throng 
in the year of the Jubilee.” In April of that year 
Florentine citizens were charged with conspiring in 
favour of the pope, and were prosecuted, despite his 
intervention and the Bull of May 15. In the w^ake of 
the Bull there arrived Cardinal d’Acquasparta, a 
peacemaker ^ose mission it was to bring about the 
triumph of tne Black party and the submission of the 
city to papal supremacy. Just then, between June 15 
and August 15, Dante was one of the chief magis¬ 
trates of the city (Priori): and the new magistrates, 
in order to maintain peace in the dty, at once ordered 
the leaders of tbe two factions, White and Black, to 
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keep within bounds in certain specified places at a 
considerable distance from Florence; but the Priori 
who entered office on August 15, when Dante’s term 
of office had expired, showed themselves less cautious. 
Some of the leaders of the White faction having fallen 
ill, they all were recalled from exile, and thus Caval¬ 
canti, whom Dante called his “ first friend,” was able 
to reach Florence before he died on one of the last 
days of August, Soon afterwards the alleged peace¬ 
maker, Cardinal d’Acquasparta, having been insulted 
during a riot in September, 1300, chose this riotous 
meeting as a pretext for his departure in order to make 
room for a peacemaker of another type, Charles of 
Valois. The brother of Philip the Fair had, in fact, 
been summoned to the assistance of the pope, and was 
already on his way to Florence. The Whites of 
Florence well understood the danger implied by this 
intervention; and the minutes of the Councils provide 
ample evidence of the anxiety with which the new 
developments were envisaged. It is at this time that 
Dante seems to have taken the lead. In a letter which 
L. Bruni read, Dante is reported to have said that all 
his later troubles arose from his period of office as one 
of the Priori; but it would rather appear that it was 
Dante’s later action which was taken as a pretext for 
the charges which were brought against him, Dante 
spoke, in March of 1301, against the proposal which 
was made at the direct request of the pope to give 
military support to the King of Naples in his Sicilian 
war. In April Dante was one of the advisors of the 
magistrates of the Arts, and no doubt persisted in his 
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Thtn, aftor the banishment of the Blacks 
of Pistoia—^ funher move towards a breach with the 
pope—he again spoke in a general meeting of the 
councils (June 19) against the motion to lend support 
to the pope* The situation was felt to be so perilous 
that Dante, on September 13, spoke in favour of the 
maintenance of the Ordinances of Justice. As no step 
had been taken to repeal them, his speech must have 
been prompted by the desire of conciliating all sections 
of public opinion in Florence. By then Dante was 
ambassador-elect to the pope, and, together with his 
two colleagues, he awaited the arrival of the Bolognese 
and Sienese missions, which were, jointly with the 
Florentine ambassadors, to proceed to the papal court 
in order to avert the intervention of Valois. At last, 
soon after September 28, the mission must have 
started; and on November i Charles of Valois entered 
Florence at the head of 12,000 men. On the same 
day two of the Florentine ambassadors returned to 
Florence to report about the failure of their mission, 
and to convey the pope’s orders to Florence. Dante 
seems to have been detained at the papal court as a 
kind of hostage, and he may not have returned to 
Florence, for as soon as the new Priori were elected, 
after the revolutionary outbursts of the beginning of 
November, it |pis seen that the Black leaders had no 
intention of sharing power with their foes as had been 
agreeci but aimed, as the pope had intended from the 
outset^ at suppressing the White opposition. On 
January 37, 1302, judgment was pronounced on some 
of the White loaders; together with five others, Dante 
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nm .condemnedl to a heavy fine and to the repayment 
of certain undefined public moneys with the mis¬ 
application of which he was charged, being ordered 
to present himself before the court in order to justify 
himself. As he did not appear, on March to, 130a, he 
was condemned to death in absence, and thus his exile 
began. The charge against him was evidently dis¬ 
ingenuous; barratry was a comprehensive term by 
which all sorts of financial dealings could be indicated, 
and it was probably on Dante’s speeches against the 
proposals to lend money to the pope that the charge 
was technically based. How bitterly he felt the 
iniquity of his condemnation and the personal suffer¬ 
ing which it entailed, appears from the words by 
which Cacciaguida is made to prophesy these events 
in Paradiso, c. XVIL: “ Thou shalt abandon every¬ 
thing most dearly beloved . . . thou shalt experience 
how salt tastes another’s bread.” On another occasion 
he spoke feelingly of Romeo, who also suffered exile, 
“and if the world knew the heart he had within, 
begging his life crust by crust, though it praises him 
much it would praise him more ” {Par., VI., X40-141), 
and in a famous lyric {Tre donne intomo al cor) he 
proudly asserted that he considered it an honour to 
have been banished. Where did he go? At first he 
joined his fellow-exiles, who soon bound themselves 
together in an association called ” The Society of the 
White Exiles,” and, according to Boccaccio, Dante be¬ 
came one of the twelve directors of this “ Society.” They 
seem to have stayed fine in Siena and then probably 
in Arezzo. On June 8, 130a, Dante was one of the 
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A document by whkb the Whims JoOh 
ow ^ lease of a castle that was to be the jumping- 
off board for their military operadom* Their military 
operations^ however, met with littk success. The 
mcachcry on the part of some of their supporters and 
the valour of Fulcicri da Calboli, who was in com¬ 
mand of the Florentines, caused the exiles to suffer 
more than one severe reverse. The captain of the 
White exiles was Scarpetta Ordclaifi of Forli, and 
Dante may have spent some time at the court of 
Scarpetta, thus becoming acquainted with Romagna, 
a region to which there arc continuous references in 
Inferno, and whose noble traditions arc celebrated in 
Purgatorio (c. XIV.). Dante may have also gone to 
Bologna on political missions before 1305, or may 
have chosen to visit the University there, while waiting 
for the plans of the exiles to mature. In October, 1303, 
Pope Boniface, soon after enduring the indignity of 
an attack on the part of French emissaries, died at 
Rome roaring like a lion,*" as the chronicle says. 
His successor, a Dominican monk of Treviso, who 
took the name of Benedict XL, immediately en¬ 
deavoured to reconcile the two factions of Florence, 
sending there his trusted counsellor, Cardinal Nicholas 
of Prato. This mission was welcomed by Dante in a 
Ictmr that^lP wrote as spokesman of his fellow-exiles. 
Wham their new captain, Alessandro da Romcna, died 
during the summer of 1304, Dante wrote a letter to 
his brodicrs excusing himself from attending the 
funeral, owing to the straits in which he found him- 
sdi* Soon lAter he parted from ** the vicious and iU 
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csompaiiy^’^ (Ptfr., XVlt, 5a) of the adlcti many of 
whom revised to smpeod military operations pending 
the Cardinat*s mission, as Dante seems to have urged. 
Caedaguida announced that Dante would make **a 
party to himself,** and Brunetto Latini forecast that 
both factions “ would have a hunger ** of Dante {Inf., 
XV., 70-71). It was then, probably, during the early 
summer of 1304, that Dante withdrew from the field, 
so that he had no part in the battle of Lastra, which 
took place on July 20, and which resulted in the rout 
of the Whites. He maintained that he had no reason 
to blush for this defeat (Par., XVII., 66). By this time 
he had probably sought the hospitality of Bartolomeo 
della Scala at Verona, the great Lombard,*’ who 
died in the autumn of that year. 

So summary an account tells us very little about 
Dante the thinker and the poet. As a man of action, 
he cannot be said to have proved successful; arc we to 
suppose that throughout this period, even though he 
may have lacked the opportunity for continuous 
application, he entirely refrained * from literary 
activity? He may have composed official letters and 
acted as an orator for the White exiles, and he may 
have studied at Bologna; for in his later works he 
showed more than average familiarity with Roman 
and ecclesiastical Law, so that lawyers have confidently 
asserted that he must have spent some time at that 
university. At the same time his political horizon was 
broadened; originally his political outlook was centred 
in Florence, and was necessarily provincial. The exile 
brought a wider experience by travel and contact with 
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of people* The dowilfaill of Florcisoe, zt ht 
eonstdered it—wc shotdd say die dowofall of die 
White party—had been brought about by the temporal 
ambitions of Pope Boniface and Dante, as many 
other political thinkers had done before him and were 
doing in his age, was led to meditate on the relations 
between popes and emperors. On the other hand, just 
as, during the period of philosophical studies, he had 
composed didactic and allegorical poems, during the 
early period of his exile he composed, or planned, 
other poems in the same strain. From a personal 
angle, he aimed at establishing his own worthiness. 
He had become a political man of note, and was, on 
account of his political views, enduring much hard¬ 
ship; for a time he lost heart and hoped to be re¬ 
admitted in Florence; “ if I sinned,** he wrote in the 
canzone, ‘‘Trc donne intorno al cor,*’ “several months 
have passed since my sin was extinguished, if a fault 
be cancelled by repentance**; but whether he craved 
for the indulgence of the dominant faction or, having 
resigned himself to exile, sought the help of men who 
were in a position to extend some liberality to him, 
he was necessarily anxious to show himself deserving 
of respect. He did not wish to be considered a mere 
songster of love poems. At the same time he had 
written a liimber of love lyrics of the literary merit 
of which he felt certain, though they could have been 
taken as evidence of passions less seemly in a man of 
his standing and age. He, therefore, endeavoured to 
faring allegortcai interpretation to bear upon his early 
k^e lyrics, and consequently also upon his personal 
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events. And having composed some purely allegorical 
lyrics, he planned a work in which he would include 
and comment fourteen didactic, all^orical and 
allegorically interpreted lyrics, inspired by some lofty 
subjects such as justice, beauty, love, nobility, and so 
on. It has been said that ultimately this work, which 
he called the Convivio, was to be a philosophical 
encyclopaedia of a popular character, intended to 
bring the benefits of scholastic philosophy within 
reach of those who had not enough Latin to 
understand the books in which this philosophy was 
expounded. Only the introductory book and the com¬ 
mentary of three canzoni were, however, completed, 
so that we have four out of the fifteen books which 
Dante intended to write. This unfinished work has 
been described as a failure, and a failure to some 
extent it was, though it may be hazardous to assume 
that Dante tired of it because he realized that the 
work could not prove a success: there probably were 
other reasons contributing to such a decision. Even as 
it stands, the Convivio, the earliest original treatise in 
Italian prose, deserves great attention, for it provides 
the key to many of Dante’s ideas and contains passages 
of great beauty. At the very beginning Dante gives 
the rules of allegorical interpretation, thus providing 
later scholars with a key that has been often misused. 
And in Book I., lo-ii, he celebrates the value of the 
Italian language as a medium of literary expression, 
of tl^ merits of which he had grown enthusiastically 
convinced. 

The first of the lyrics commented upon in this 



tmitiiie certainly wrinsen Dante left 

Pksmm^ and concern^ his love for the coinpasi»iotiaie 
lady; most oi the poems» however^ which Dante in^ 
tended to comment on in the books of C0nmpio 
stdbich he never wrote down, were composed during 
his exile. The evidence about the date of the com- 
imsition of these poems is perhaps of too technical a 
character to be fully gone into here; it may suffice to 
say that their complexity of rhythm and the close 
connexion of meaning and rhythm form a remark¬ 
able stage in the development of Dante’s craftsman¬ 
ship from the simple musicality of the Vita Nuova to 
the discovery of the terza rtma, which was to be the 
metre of the Commedia, We do not know whether 
Dante had already written all the fourteen lyrics 
which he intended to comment in the Convipto, or 
whether he proposed to write later such canzoni as he 
had not already by him. Arguing from his practice in 
composing the Vita Nuova, it seems likely that all the 
fourteen lyrics were written before he started com¬ 
menting upon them. If so, several of them have been 
lost. Amid so much that is uncertain, it is at least 
certain that this treatise was written during the early 
period of the exile, for it appears from internal 
evidence that the fourth book was written after March, 
1306, and before November, 1308, though it be probable 
that dhe firstilboks were written before i3o6. 

In the Book I. of the Convivio Dante also mentions 
that he wm Vtrriting a treatise on the Italian language 
^ pul^ri ehqueniia)^ and it may be asked: Where 
did Dbi^ite vrrive rfiese works? Scholars have tried to 
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folbtr his wamltrings, and have di^wii somdimeit 
hazardous contlusiom from the topographical refer*- 
cnccs in the Cammedia, Dante himself, in some way, 
encouraged such conclusions by stating that he had 
wandered practically throughout every region of Italy 
where Italian is spoken {Conv,, L, 2). This, however, 
is clearly an exaggeration. He never travelled south of 
Rome, and he roamed mainly about Central Italy and 
the Po Valley. His “first refuge” was at Verona 
with the “ great Lombard ” XVII., 70-71), in 

which way he designated Bartolomeo della Scala, 
whose guest he must have been before the end of 
1304. Soon after Alboino*s accession (1304), who 
succeeded Bartolomeo, Dante must have left Verona, 
for there is a slighting remark about Alboino in 
Com., IV., 16. He may have spent some time at 
Bologna, as a tradition has it, for during the com; 
position of Convtvto he needed easy access to some 
considerable store of books such as Bologna could 
provide^ Despite this, there arc other places which 
claim attention. From Verona Dante probably visited 
the Adige Valley and other places of Vcnctia; he 
shows himself acquainted with Padua, Treviso, and 
Trento. For the lord of Treviso, Ghcrardo da Camino, 
he had nothing but admiration, and if he was 
Gherardo’s guest for a time, as seems likely, he may 
have learned there to dislike Padua and the Paduans, 
whom he blames for treachery and usury {Purg., V., 
73; Inf., XVII., 55 ss.), for Ghcrardo staggered under 
the weight of his debts to Paduan moneylenders; and 
Padua, moreover, was the mainstay of anti-imperial- 
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i$m to the Norto. Ehnte may have visited Pa^tta 
fifom Veroaa or kom Treviso. Of such visits there is 
a tveli^stablished tradition, according to which Dante 
Stayed in Padua while his friend Giotto frescoed 
the walls of the chapel of the Arena for Enrico 
Scrovegni, the son of Rcginaldo the usurer (/«/.,XVII., 
6475). Corroboration has been pointed out in the 
Santean character of Giotto’s allegorical figures in 
the Arena and in Dante’s familiarity with certain 
dialectal forms of the local vernacular (De pulgari 
eL, L, 9 and 14). At last a document of October, 1306, 
provides definite information. We learn from it that 
Dante was the guest of the Malaspina in Lunigiana, 
and 'was entrusted by his host with a diplomatic 
mission. 

Before staying in Lunigiana at the courts of 
prancesco and Moroello Malaspina, Dante had been at 
work onh treatise on the Italian language (De pulgart 
eloquentia) of outstanding importance for die history 
of early Italian literature. It is a document that shows, 
as none could better, the difficulties which the early 
writers of Italian had to face. Sharply differentiated 
vernaculars were spoken in the different provinces and 
to the different cities of Italy; where was a standard 
to be found for the literary usage? Dante, writing 
between 1306, maintained that no local 

dialect could be the basis of a literary language. He 
went so far as to say that no dialect was the basis of 
the literary toguages cither in Greece or at Rome; 
and ItoW that literary languages arc the results of the 
artto^af sclecdon of the best elements to be found in 
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each of the local vernaculars. In order to facilitate this 
selection for Italians, Dante classified and analyzed the 
dialects of Italy as they were known to him, and, 
in so doing, he forecast with notable approximation 
the classification which was to be made by the 
philologists of the nineteenth century. In the second of 
the four books of which the treatise was to be formed, 
Dante undertook to discuss the approximate style and 
the technical constitution of Italian lyrical songs. This 
section provides evidence, if such evidence were neces¬ 
sary, for holding that Dante took a keen interest in 
the technicalities of versification. Unfortunately, this 
book, and with it the treatise, was left unfinished; and, 
as in the case of the Convivio, we may ask. Why was 
it left unfinished? It was a work that must admittedly 
have been of extraordinary interest to a poet and a 
scholar such as Dante; but unfinished it was left. The 
interruption of both the De vulgari and the Convivio 
seems to have taken place roughly about the period of 
Dante’s stay with the Malaspina or a little later. 
About this time he composed the famous canzone 
montanina “ Amor, da chc convien,” which seems to 
be connected with the love poems for the Pictra 
woman and so to give evidence of a period of dis¬ 
couragement, such as the Convivio exemplifies, and is 
clearly attested in the canzone, “ Trc donne intorno al 
cor.” Bruni tells us that after breaking away from his 
fellow-exiles when he was writing the Convivio, Dante 
felt listless, humble, and desirous of being readmitted 
in his native city. But this mood did not last long. 
When did it change, and why? 



CHAPTER IV 

DURING THE RULE OF HENRY VIL 

The reply to this question depends on the evaluation 
of several direct and indirect fragments of informa¬ 
tion. According to Boccaccio, something romantic 
took place at this time. While Dante was staying 
with the Marquis Malaspina, Dante’s wife, rummag¬ 
ing among his papers in Florence, found a rough copy 
of some poems, and showed the written sheets to 
a friend of some literary experience, who greatly 
admiring the content of the manuscript, sent it to 
the Marquis in order that he should request Dante to 
complete his work. The sheets sent from Florence 
contained the first seven cantos of the Inferno, accord¬ 
ing to Boccaccio, who based his statement on a wrong 
interpretation of the first words of Inf., VIII.: “ I say 
continuing. . . All this is scarcely credible. It is 
hard to believe that the Commedta, such as we have 
it, was begun in Florence previous to Dante’s banish¬ 
ment. The feelings by which Dante was fired during 
the composition of the first cantos of the Inferno arc 
not such as he can reasonably be assumed to have 
nursed whilc^iving in Florence before the terrible 
evems that led to his banishment, and, consequently, 
to hk familiarity with odicr places and different 
p<ditical conditions than those which prevailed in his 
native city. Otijer sources tell a different story. There 
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if a ktter of a monh bearing no date, but 
purporting to have been written when Dante was on 
his way to countries beyond the mountains, in which 
this monk, residing at Corvo, not far from the terri¬ 
tory ruled by the Marquis Malaspina, describes the 
visit of a stranger who was on his way toward a 
region across the mountains. Later Haro learned that 
the stranger was Dante, the poet, and was given 
a copy of the first canticle of the Commedia with 
some notes, and the request to hand this manuscript 
to Uguccionc della Faggiuola, the ruler of Lucca. In 
the course of conversation, Dante is reported, in diis 
letter, to have told the monk that before leaving 
Florence he had begun a poem on the same subject 
which was written in Latin, and to have recited the 
first four lines of this alleged poem. If this story be 
true, we can only be thankful that Dante was wise 
enough to change over from Latin to Italian; and, 
taking these two pieces of information together, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that before his departure 
from Florence Dante had conceived his masterpiece, 
thought about it, or, at any rate, kept steadily to the 
plan of one day composing such a work. In the last 
chapter of the Vita Nuova, Dante recorded that, as 
early as 1291, he had a vision of Beatrice in heaven 
such as he then felt unequal to describe, and it must 
be admitted that such a statement may well have 
prompted Boccaccio to believe that the Commedia 
was begun before 1300, for the connexion of that 
remote vision with the poem is evident. It seems 
certain, at any rate, that the Commedia, as we have it, 
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wmp if not begun, cnm^detely recast after Dante^s 
bankliixiast, and that the Inferno, as a whole, cannot 
have been written before 1306. There was a time when 
the allegorical meaning of the Commedia was held to 
be soleif political, as if the centre of Dante’s inspira¬ 
tion were purely political. Such a view was no doubt 
partial as well as exaggerated; but it contained some 
elements of truth, for political events strongly influ¬ 
enced Dante’s intellectual outlook and consequently 
the Commedia. Political matters, however, had, from 
1304 to 1308, taken a course contrary to what we may 
assume to have been Dante’s wish. The successor of 
Boniface VIIL, the peace-loving Pope Benedict XL, 
had died in 1305. The Cardinals found it difficult to 
agree on the choice of a new pope, and their agree¬ 
ment was rendered more difficult by the extraneous 
influences that were brought to bear upon some of 
them. Owing to the complexity of the political situa¬ 
tion, the Powers considered it material to the success 
of their plans to ensure the election of a pope, if not 
actively in their favour, at least not antagonistic to 
them. In the end, the Kang of France, Philip the Fair, 
won the day; for, after having struck a bargain with 
him, he made the Archbishop of Bordeaux his nominee 
and forced his election; thus was Clement V. raised to 
the papacy, in exchange for the royal support, he 
seems to have undertaken to reside in France, and in 
odier ways to favour certain political schemes that 
Philip was actively pursuing. It was at first thought 
that the choice of Avignon as the papal scat was a 
tempE^mry expedient, and that this ’’exile of the 
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Church/* as it was called^ was destmed to cease as 
soon as political conditions in Italy became settled; bnt 
even a temporary exile amazed those who kept in 
mind the courage with which earlier popes had 
faced much more perilous situations; for Rome was 
universally held to have been chosen as the scat of the 
popes by St. Peter himself; and Dante’s distress for 
such a decision could not be over-emphasized. At the 
outset some sympathy was extended to the pope, for 
his decision had been taken under duress, and be 
seemed to make it his first object to bring about a 
pacification in Tuscany and elsewhere, and thus to 
pave the way for his prompt return to the natural scat 
of the Church. He sent as his legate in Tuscany 
Cardinal Napoleonc Orsini, a man of noble birth and 
some diplomatic ability, who proved, however, un* 
equal to the task that had been entrusted to him. Far 
from succeeding in bringing peace between the factions 
in Florence, he was unable to prevent the Florentine 
attack upon Pistoia, and, in 1306 after a dramatic 
siege, Pistoia fell, and, with her independence, dierc 
ceased to exist the principal reason for the mission of 
Cardinal Orsini. In Florence the Black faction had 
become strongly established; but Corso Donati, who 
had been mainly responsible for its earlier successes, 
felt dissatisfied with the results that had been achieved. 
Corso had always aimed at establishing his personal 
supremacy in Florence, and he had taken part in 
factious movements with a view to securing the 
oppression of his personal enemies. In the crushing 
of his enemies he had proved completely successful; 
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ten; aew caoiiflv die*|>ii» a consklrn^te 
m establish a persotial goveritmeat lastly^ 
whcHt already well advanced in years and twice a 
iwidowtr, he had married the daughter of Uguccione 
ifcUa Faggiuola, the masterful ruler of Ghibdline Pisa. 
This wedding caused many of his supporters and all 
his opponents to ponder, and to realize the danger in 
which the republican constitution of Florence was 
placed by Corse’s ambition. In October, 1308, during 
a riot, he was forced to take to flight, and, having 
fallen from the mule on which he was riding, was 
done to death (Purg„ XXIV., 82-87). Thus—Dante 
may have thought—the internal pacification of Italy, 
the one intention that could be put to the credit of 
Clement V., was stultified by the results; and the poet 
was led to meditate upon the conditions of this country 
and upon the causes of so vast and so perilous a 
political disorder; reaching the conclusion that dis¬ 
order was the result of inefficient organization, and 
of die inadequate exercise of power on the part of the 
supreme authorities. The Middle Ages believed that 
political authority was vested by divine right in the 
emperor and the pope; but there was no agreement as 
to whether the pope depended on the emperor or the 
emperm* on the pope. Before October, 1308, there was 
no lawful eznoeror, for the King of the Romans, Albert 
of Austria^ Sd never travelled to Rome in order to 
receive the imperial crown. There was a pope, but he 
was a Frenchman, boimd by unconfessable tics to his 
king; he resided in France, and had deserted the 
tradMonai seal C>f ihe papacy* And it was due to this 
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$tMt of political dimtdtr^ arising ^om papal and 
Imperial impotence^ that Dante himself had been 
driven into exile. Thus, his discontent with the 
political situation was further embittered by loneli< 
ness and personal suffering. Long ago he had decided 
that he would raise to the memory of Beatrice such a 
monument as had never been raised for any woman. 
During the days of his philosophical enthusiasm he 
may, for a time, have thought that the Convivio might 
become such a monument, but there was scarcely any 
room in the Convivio for all the thoughts and the 
feelings, the despondency, the hope, and the hatred 
which Dante felt; and again his mind went back to 
the vision that he had had in 1292. It would be of 
interest to know what this vision actually was. Did it 
show Beatrice in glory surrounded by the blessed in 
heaven or Beatrice seated on the chariot of the 
Church leading the allegorical procession which Dante 
desaibed at the end of Purgatorio, or did it show 
something quite different? The conception of the Corn- 
media cannot have been sudden; it cannot have come 
to Dante in a flash; so complex a structure must have 
been the result of a sustained period of inspiration 
during which the central parts of the poem by degrees 
became clear to Dante’s mind. He must have defined 
them to himself, and built around them that wonder¬ 
fully harmonious edifice, so perfect in its proportions 
and sublime in its effect. He must have decided upon 
its general style, its size, and upon the metre to 
employ. It was to be ** popular,” and thus to be 
written in the vernacular language and in a style 
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Hat so lofty n that which was» according to Dante, 
twrved to the lyrical pocm^—a style which he called 
tragic.” It was to be written in a middling ** style, 
** comic,” as he called it; and hence came the title of 
his work Commedia, The adjective “divina” was 
added much later by his enthusiastic admirers. Dante 
only called his work a ” comedy ” divided into three 
parts, each dealing with one of the sections of the 
Christian aftcr-world~Hcll, Purgatory, and Paradise. 
Each section was to be described in 33 cantos of 
approximately equal length. Three was the perfect 
number, for it was the number of the Trinity which 
is one and three; 33 cantos in each of the three sections 
made 99 cantos for the whole work; prefixing an intro¬ 
ductory canto to the Inferno (i added to 3 times 33) 
gave 100 as a result; 100, the square of 10, 10 the 
square of 3, plus i. It is not superfluous to insist 
upon these numerical proportions, for Dante, as other 
thinkers of the Middle Ages, ascribed cabalistic value 
to numbers; so much so that he took pains, when 
writing the Vita Nuova, to show the extraordinary 
coincidences of Beatrice herself with the number 9. 
For this poem that was to be based on the develop¬ 
ments of 3, he chose as metre a verse also based on 
3—the terza rima, a stanza of three hcndccasyllabic 
lines, rhymed ABA, BCB, that had been hitherto 
employed etty in popular compositions, Dante raised 
it from this lowly state, and polished its form so as to 
render it a perfect medium for the expression of his 
poetical vision. But all this is external, and only con¬ 
cerns the oullifies dnd the proportions of the building 
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which Dante proposed to erect He wished to cele¬ 
brate Beatrice and to lead up to the scene of her 
triumph. He wished to manifest once again, and 
more solemnly, his life-long devotion to her. He also 
desired to show himself worthy by his conduct, and 
to portray himself as a pilgrim becoming worthy of 
celebrating so perfect a woman as Beatrice. Con¬ 
sequently, he took as his subject the gradual purifica¬ 
tion of his soul and the gradual refinement of his 
intellectual powers. He was a lonely exile, who had 
endured, and was enduring, great hardships on 
account of his political views. Hitherto he had 
occasionally felt humble and distressed; but who had 
punished him? what was the cause of his banish¬ 
ment? His mood had changed, and he grew con¬ 
vinced that the cause of it had not been his own sin, 
but the state of political disorder. Far from justifying 
himself, Dante would sit in judgment upon his fellow- 
beings, those who were dead and those who were still 
living, and he would summon the whole of humanity 
to an anticipated Last Judgment, he," the poor, perse¬ 
cuted, and wandering Florentine exile. No prouder 
scheme was ever devised, nor more nobly carried out; 
and in the course of his poem he would not only 
point out the causes of individual sins and illustrate 
Aristotelian philosophy, as it had been reconciled with 
Christianity by the Schoolmen, but he would give his 
own solution of unsolved philosophical and political 
problems. He would point out, for instance, what the 
ultimate cause was of the political situations in which 
Europe, and Italy in particular, were struggling, and 
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$!l0(r whf the Churdh was failmg m her mtlnaoti. 
Ah 4 yet, as |he Christian Redemption had tnade it 
possible for men to rise to heaven, despite original sin, 
there must be some hope, not only for individual men 
and Women, but for humanity at large, to earn peace 
on earth, and thus be enabled to live Christian lives 
and reap heavenly reward. He had thought for a 
time, at an earlier period, that moral perfection was to 
be acquired by the unaided efforts of human reason. 
But so ambitious a thought gave way before a humbler 
and deeper realization of Christianity. Men by un¬ 
assisted efforts can only reach to a certain point in 
intellectual advancement. In order that they may rise 
above this point to the contemplation of eternal truth 
and to the comprehension of the mysteries surround¬ 
ing humanity, divine Grace is necessary. But how 
was Dante to express so much in a work compara¬ 
tively so short? He had to describe his own pilgrim¬ 
age through the after-world and the coundcss incidents 
of dlis perilous journey. He had to converse with 
souls in Hell, in Purgatory, and in Paradise; to listen 
to their reminiscences and their explanations; to obtain 
from them forecasts as to future events; and he had to 
show how he, Dante, was rendered worthy of the 
Vision of the Holy Trinity and how men could become 
worthy of heavenly beatitude. He had finally to 
explain cerlUn philosophical views and to expound a 
political system ensuring peace on earth; for peace is 
the necessary condition for Christian concentration on 
moral development and perfection, and therefore is 
die necessary premise to the acquisition of heavenly 
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beatitude. How was be to introduce all this and much 
more in a structure so compact as he had devised? 

It was only possible through the means of a literary 
device which was frequently employed during the 
Middle Ages. Long since the books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment had been shown symbolically to forecast the 
events of the New Testament; and classical works 
written by heathens, in a heathen spirit, and for 
heathen readers had been allegorically interpreted so 
as to be understood by Christians to express Christian 
truth. Dante himself had written allegorical poems 
having an allegorical besides a literal meaning, and he 
also had allegorically interpreted some lyrics of his 
own which originally had none but i literal meaning. 
In Convivio, IL, i, he had maintained that any work 
may be interpreted as symbolically significant from an 
ethical standpoint. Such an ** ethical ” meaning must 
be looked for by the readers. Often there is in a work 
some truth clothed as beautiful fable, which will reveal 
the truth if “ allegorically ” interpreted; and occa¬ 
sionally, besides the moral and allegorical, a third 
symbolical meaning is discovered that Dante calls 
sopra senso ** or “ anagogical.” It was thus possible 
for him to write a poem which besides containing a 
straightforward story to be literally understood, also 
allegorically expressed some less obvious meaning; 
the presence of a literal signification was essential 
according to Dante, who did not approve of purely 
allegorical works. A clear, solid, moving story was the 
necessary framework in which a symbolical significa¬ 
tion could be expressed. Therefore, he planned to 
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write ft ntxxtjf die general outtine of which conid al$o 
allow of an allegorical interprecationi and some 
episodes of which could yield other meanings when 
allegoricaily» morally, or anagogically interpreted. The 
plan of describing a pilgrimage through the Christian 
after-world was, of course, not original in itself— 
Virgil, his chosen master, had led ^ncas, his hero, to 
the heathen after-world, and there were many mystic 
visions, from the Visio Set, Pauli in the fourth century, 
to Brendan’s Navigatio, and to the Arbor Vita cruet* 
fixa, in which either hell or heaven were described, 
saints were carried away by miraculous means and 
shown the sufferings that sinners endured, or the 
heavenly and physical pleasures that the blessed en¬ 
joyed. But such descriptions were monotonous and 
clumsy, and they seldom possessed any artistic merit; 
penalties and rewards were set down in a haphazard 
confusion. Moreover, in many a church of his own 
days, above the entrance, the Last Judgment was 
frescoed—the Last Judgment in which were seen 
theories of saints with hands raised in prayer on one 
side, and as a counterpart, sinners in hell burnt, 
beaten, cut to pieces or devoured by Lucifer and his 
assistants. There was nothing unusual, therefore, in 
Dftnte*s plan. What is unexpected and quite un- 
parftlHed the art with which this pilgrimage is 
described. A modern critic has called the Commedia 
a theological novel containing a scries of lyrical 
episodes, meaning by this that the general structure 
of the Commedia is of no literary interest; but the 
mtm critic recognmed that the number of ** lyrical 
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<hpisoides of outstanding poetical merit is stupendous. 
It is precisely owing to this amazing power of 
dramatization that there is practically no canto of the 
Commedia in which one or more touching episodes are 
not so described as to move the least smccptiblc reader. 
Dante spoke of the Commedia (Par,, XXV., i) as of 
** the sacred poem to which heaven and earth have set 
hand, and which has made him lean through many a 
year,” thus showing that he was fully aware of the 
greatness of his own work. 

We have so far assumed that the Commedia was 
begun some time about 130506. It is well, however, 
to point out that scholars differ, and some believe that, 
however long the period of preparation may have 
been, Dante did not begin the writing of the Corn- 
media until after the death of Henry VII. in 1313; and 
that he sought comfort in his work when every hope 
in the realization of his political views had been 
crushed. If this was so, Dante refrained from poetical 
activity during the best of his virile age and com* 
posed the Commedia in seven or eight years, so that 
seven or eight years of feverish activity would have 
succeeded to some six or seven years of barrenness, 
almost complete. This seems unlikely, and the mere 
fact that Dante broke off the De Vulgari eloquentia 
and the Convivio about the same time, renders it a 
priori probable that this interruption was brought 
about by his concentrating upon a different and 
grander scheme. Tradition and Boccaccio’s authority, 
never to be lightly discarded, arc also against the later 
^tc. And, finally, it has been pointed out that, with 
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mm or two atccptbas that can be easily explained, 
the average dates of the historical references in the 
different sections of the poem seem to progress from 
the beginning to the end of the Commeiia, so that; 
widi one exception, there is no reference in Inferno 
later than 1302 or 1303; there is no reference in 
Purgatorio to any event later than 1308, and no refer¬ 
ence in Paradiso to events later than 1316. The sum 
total of these and other lines of argument makes it 
probable than Dante began the Commedta during the 
early years of his exile; and it has also been suggested, 
with some probability, that the Inferno may have been 
completed by 1308, the Purgatorio by 1313, and the 
Paradiso in 1321. If these dates be correct, it would 
follow that the actions of Boniface VIIL, the election 
of Clement V. and its consequences, together with 
trouble in Florence, were the political facts which 
stirred Dante, and promoted him to the writing of the 
Commedia. In the Commedia, however, the emperor 
and the idea of empire have a great part. When 
Dante was banished there was no crowned emperor. 
On May i, 1308, the cmpcror-clcct, Albert of Austria, 
was murdered by his nephew, and the colourless and 
powerless Henry, Count of Luxembourg, was chosen 
as his successor, Henry had no army, little money, 
and scantitfxperienet; he was, however, a good and 
pious man, swayed by lofty ideals. The majesty oi 
imperial authmty iilied him with awe; and his 
ocalipl conception of the sacredness of his office made 
|eel bound to work hand-in-hand with the 
in the interest of universal peace, Henry was 
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«kctcd in November, 1308; in January, 1309, he 
received the crown of King of the Romans at Aix-k- 
Chapelle and took the name of Henry VII. A letter 
in which he expressed his intentions was answered by 
the pope in a dignified tone of congratulation; and the 
rumour rapidly spread that the emperor was minded 
to pursue a peaceful and idealistic policy. The election 
of an emperor ever aroused hope among those who 
were dissatisfied with the existing conditions. On this 
occasion the emperor definitely announced that he 
meant to put an end to political factions, and hopes 
soared higher than ever, and were turned into a frenzy 
of expectation when, in May, 1310, Henry VIL inti¬ 
mated that he would proceed immediately to Italy in 
order to pacify the country and receive the imperial 
coronation at Rome. This was going a little too fast 
for Clement V., and particularly for his royal sup¬ 
porter and master. If the pope was lukewarm, the 
Italians were growing enthusiastic. At last there was 
a peace-loving emperor, who did not consider it of 
little importance to be crowned in Rome and to 
suppress political feuds. The factions in power in the 
different cities, the Blacks of Florence, the I>clla Torre 
of Milan, and so on, were naturally less enthusiastic. 
Peace was only desirable to them in so far as it would 
check the political attempts of their opponents who 
were either oppressed or banished. If peace instead 
were to mean that they should have to surrender some 
part of their political power, and share it with their 
opponents, they would have to consider their position. 
For the exiles, on the other hand, peace meant justice. 
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Hnd |ustkc their reinstatement in their former posi^ 
tion$> and consequent the punishment of their 
enemies. The emperor was soon harassed by gratida^ 
tory missions and messages equally enthusiastki 
whether coming from hopeful exiles or wary repre¬ 
sentatives of ruling factions. Only Florence showed 
her uncompromising antagonism to pacification, for 
pacification entailed the rcadmission of the White 
exiles. On OctcAcr 30, 1310, the emperor crossed the 
Alps, and soon he became involved in the dissensions 
of the Italian cities. To express the intention of bring¬ 
ing peace was incomparably easier than to enforce 
pacification. In such a task even a prince of proven 
ability and possessed of a powerful army would have 
probably failed; and Henry VIL, who was rather well 
meaning than astute, found himself surrounded in 
Italy by a whole crowd of crafty and unscrupulous 
men, who either were anxious not to lose such 
advantages as they possessed or craved for revenge. 
No wonder, then, if in Milan Henry VII. was hood¬ 
winked by Mattco Visconti and made the tool of 
partisan plots. Consequently, if the enthusiasm of the 
idealists did not abate, the help which the constituted 
governments gave to the emperor was lukewarm and 
conditional. 

Where w^ Dante? According to Boccaccio, after 
having left tne court of the Maiaspina, he visited Paris, 
and gave proof there of his extraordinary debating 
powtoi in some public discussions. It is quite probable 
tthat Dante may have felt the need of further philo- 
sophscal study m view of the difficult subjects with 
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wLich be had to deal in the Purgatarh and Pmadiso, 
and Paris may have attracted him. On the other hand, 
his recollection of French events and places, if he went 
there, appears to be so scant that even those who accept 
this tradition suppose that he did not stay long in 
Paris. Wherever Dante was, when the news reached 
him that Henry VIL was actually marching towards 
Italy, he must have approached the emperor, and he 
certainly paid personal homage to the sovereign. He 
expressed his enthusiasm in an eloquent letter 
addressed to the princes of Italy (September or 
October, 1310), which is so worded as to make it 
certain that his political views had, by then, taken the 
final form, which is known to us from the Commedia, 
When he realized that the opposition of the Florentines 
to Henry VIL was irreducible, he addressed an out¬ 
spoken letter to his fellow-citizens, urging them to 
submission and reminding them of the penalties that 
previous emperors had inflicted upon rebels. Soon 
afterwards, on April 17, he ventured t© write to the 
emperor himself, pointing out the error of fighting 
local opposition in Lombardy, for the mainstay of the 
opposition was Florence. We know now from docu¬ 
mentary evidence that Dante’s view was fully justi¬ 
fied; for k was Florence that aroused enemies to the 
emperor in the Po Valley; and it was Florence that 
endeavoured to shake the King of Naples out of his 
military inactivity. 

This letter, being dated as if proceeding from the 
neighbourhood of the source of the Arno, tells us 
where Dante was staying, probably at Porciano, as 
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li«$ guest of die Coiiat B«ttifc 41 e^ if wt accept die 
evMeiice of three complimcmary letters addressed by 
the Countess Batdfolie to die Empress Margaret 
which arc reasonably supposed to have been written 
by him. Meanwhile, the emperor, having proved 
victorious in the north, proceeded south, took up 
residence in Pisa, placed Florence under the imperil 
ban, and finally decided upon his journey to Rome, 
where, on January 29, 1312, he received ihe imperial 
Crown, not from the pope, who had not stirred from 
Avignon, and not willingly from his legates, for the 
two cardinals had been sent to Rome with the mission 
to hinder, rather than to perform, the ceremony; and 
they were supported by the Neapolitan troops. As a 
result, the emperor only succeeded after a prolonged 
fight in entering the church of S. Giovanni Laterano, 
and the cardinals could only be induced to impose the 
crown upon him by the threats of the populace. 
Hastily returning from Rome, Henry VII. marched 
on Florence, besieged it, but was unable to overcome 
the resistance of the town, so that his position was 
weakened, and he withdrew to Pisa. Having at last 
rcalh&cd that Robert of Anjou intended to resist the 
imperial claims, Henry announced his intention to put 
Robert under the ban and to march against Naples, 
Here was thaiapportunity for the pope to unmask his 
position, for the Kingdom of Naples was considered a 
feudal dependency of the Church; so that Clement 
threatened die hipest spiritual condemnation against 
the emperor shouikl he move against Robert, While 
Henry remained at Pisa and was gathering troops 
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i|pr Us attack tp Naples, and while lawyers and 
pamphleteers debated the legal position of the con* 
tending parties, on August 34, 1313, the emperor died. 
Dance had himself taken part in this political dis¬ 
cussion by writing a Latin treatise (Monarchid), which 
is of pre-eminent importance for die understanding of 
his political opinions. Boccaccio held this treatise to 
have been written about this time; there have been 
scholars, however, who have maintained either that it 
was written in Florence before Dante’s exile, during 
the last days of Dante’s life, at any rate, after 13x8, or 
that the first two books were written in Florence, and 
that the third book was written after 1318. Despite 
these conflicting views, there arc good reasons for 
holding that the Monarchia was composed during the 
first months of 1313; and it seems probable that Dante 
lacked the opportunity of circulating his work owing 
to Henry’s death, Dante’s object was to raise the dis¬ 
cussion from a legal on to a philosophical plane; he 
consequently considered in the first book the reasons 
of political organization in general. Political organiza¬ 
tion is required by human society because, after the 
original sin, isolated men would not be in a condition 
to reach moral perfection, and thus to become eligible 
to heavenly beatitude. In order to obtain peace on 
earth, there must be a supreme temporal authority 
which, being supreme, is immune from desires and 
above all factions—an authority which is eminently 
just and is powerful enough to enforce justice upon 
the unwilling. In the second book he endeavours to 
trace and to analyze the historical development of 
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impoml audioritjr frcm the Komw Empire^ the 
intimacy of whkh was rtndared manifest by many 
miraculous events due to divine intervention^ and by 
Jesus Christ choosing to be sentenced by a Roman 
magistrate. In the last and most important book^ he 
considered the mutual relations of popes and emperors 
and the sources of their authority. These relations had 
been symbolically expressed during the Middle Ages} 
and compared to those between the moon and the sun, 
the sun standing for the pope or the emperor, according 
to the case. Dante wished to prove that the temporal 
power of the pope was fully illegitimate. He had no 
doubts as to the reality of the donation of Constantine, 
but he considered it void, for the emperor had no 
right to give away what was merely vested in him as 
emperor, and was not a personal property. He 
considered, moreover, void also the donation of 
Charlemagne, for no right can arise from an illegal 
action {usurpatio iuris non facit ius), and he con* 
eluded that both the emperor and the pope were 
directly depending on God and independent of one 
another; that the cmpcixwr, as representative of temporal 
power, owed a certain respect to the pope, who repre* 
senled spiritual authority. His treatise, written in a 
forceful and personal style, did not touch upon practical 
pdiltcs, for IMnte was satisfied with having shown the 
universal principles and the philosophical grounds on 
which the claims of such an emperor as Henry VII. 
were based. Henry VIL, however, was dead. 



CHAPTER V 
THE LAST YEARS 

The death of Henry VII. caused all Dante’s hopes to 
crumble; justice was not yet to rule the world; not yet 
was Dante’s banishment to end. For a time Dante re¬ 
mained in Tuscany. The Purgatorio he had finished or 
was finishing writing—a canticle that is filled with a 
strong feeling of hopefulness, as if the poet were con¬ 
vinced that his political ideals and his aspirations were 
on the point of being realized. With Henry’s death the 
coming of the Avenger and the redress of the all-per¬ 
vading evils were delayed for a number of years. Dante 
himself must have been at a loss for a forecast as to 
the date of the coming of another Avenger. His heart 
was sore, but his will and his pride were undaunted* 
So much so that when Pope Clement V. died, in April, 
1314, and the cardinals assembled in order to elect his 
successor, amid conflicting influences, Dante did not 
feel any qualms at addressing an outspoken letter to the 
cardinals in conclave urging them to consider the needs 
of the Church. The King of France exercised great 
pressure in order to ensure the election of a pope of his 
liking, while some of the cardinals wished to break 
away from French influence. In the end the king had 
his wish, and the new pope, John XXII., was a French¬ 
man* But this result was only achieved, after unseemly 
riots, in August, 1316, Thus, for about two years there 
61 
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was m pope» as tiiare was no emperor, and one lias only 
to dnnk of ,die importance which Dante gave to tl^ 
active ful&ment of their duties *011 the part of the em- 
paors and popes, to imagine with what distress he 
must have considered the situation* Perhaps he drew 
some consolation from the rise of Uguccione della 
Faggiuoia, an adventurous soldier who had made him¬ 
self the master of Lucca and Pisa, and had acquired a 
pre-eminent position in Tuscany, claiming to be the 
representative of Ghibelline ideals. Dante was possibly 
at Lucca when he received a communication of some 
importance* Uguccione was threatening the independ¬ 
ence of Florence, and Florence, realizing the danger, 
Differed to recall such of the exiles as would pay a fine 
and march through die town with their heads covered 
with ashes and a sword hanging from their necks. 
Dante was informed in May, 1315, of this offer, by a 
friend, and to him Dante replied, between May 22 and 
May 30, a noble letter in which he renounced the hope 
of ever setting foot in Florence again if his return was 
not obtainable by means less degrading. “ What,” he 
concluded, ” can I not anywhere gaze upon the face of 
the sun and the stars? Can I not under any sky con¬ 
template die most precious Truths without I first 
ttturo to Florence, disgraced, nay dishonoured, in 
the eyes of myiifellow-citizens? Assuredly bread will 
not fail me.” (Toynbee’s rendering.) Soon later 
Dante probably proceeded to Verona, where Can- 
grande della Scala, the young and magnificent ruler, 
was lihm standing out as a chief representative of 
jmperiiil interests and the most pow^ul prince in 
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Northern Ittly. Hi$ brodicr Alboino ht<J died iixm 
1311, and there was no reason, therefore, for Dante 
to keep away from the court in which he had found 
his first refuge in 1304. Cangrande was fond of keep* 
ing an open court, and poets, artists, and jesters 
flocked to it, as well as exiles and adventurers; and 
Dante nursed the warmest feelings of gratitude and 
admiration for him throughout his remaining years* 
It is not known with certainty how long Dante resided 
at Verona; it is known, however, that about 1318-19 
he sent a most important letter to Cangrande, dedi¬ 
cating the Paradiso to him, and accompanying the 
first cantos of that canticle. In this letter Dante shows 
how he wished the poem to be understood and inter¬ 
preted, and wrote himself a full explanation of the 
first lines of canto I., laying particular stress upon 
the interpretation of the allegorical meaning. It may 
also be suggested on reasonable grounds that Dante^ 
who had possibly been unable to circulate the 
Monarchia owing to Henry’s untimely death, offered 
also this treatise to Cangrande as a token of his 
admiration and as a return for the favours that he 
had received, and may still have hoped to receive, from 
Cangrande. From Verona Dante migrated to Ravenna, 
but it is difficult to decide whether he left Verona in 
1316, 1317, 1318, or 1319. Possibly his visits to 
Ravenna were several, and after having taken up his 
abode there, he occasionally returned to Verona* Of 
one of these visits there is documentary evidence, for, 
in publishing a litdc treatise {Quttstio ie aqm c$ 
term) embodying the subject-matter of a lecture dc- 
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tivar «4 by him at Vtrofia, he stated that it arose horn 
a IccJture diat he delivered before the clergy of Verona 
in chapd of St. Helena on Sunday^ January aO) 
i|ao (QH^stip, I 24). From about 1318, if not before, 
it is certain that Dante made Ravenna his home. The 
lord of the place, Guido da Polenta, a nephew of 
Francesca da Rimini (Inf,, V.), was kindly disposed 
towards poets, and at his litdc court he could offer a 
tranquil refuge to his guest wherein to bring to an 
end the third cantide of the Commedia. Dante may 
have also taken an interest in the newly established 
schools of Ravenna, and, according to some scholars, 
may have taken part in the teaching. At Ravenna, 
Dante was able to make a home for his children. That 
his wife followed him there is nowhere stated. His 
sons, Pietro and Jacopo, were with him, and were the 
recipients of ecclesiastical benefices at Verona |,nd 
Ravenna, and a daughter of his (possibly Antonia) 
entered the Dominican Order there (after 1332?) under 
Ac significant name of Sister Beatrice. In 1350 she was 
visited by Boccacdo, who conveyed to her a gift of 
money. Besides the comfort of a home, Dante enjoyed 
the company of friends, among whom one was espe- 
dally dear to him-*--a young man, Dino Perini, who 
hailed from FlcMrcncc. AnoAcr of his friends was Ac 
notary Pier Giaittini wiA whom Boccaccio conversed, 
learning from him some precious details about Dante's 
last years. On concluding Ae Vita Nuom, Dante had 
said Aat he would have Aed happy if it were granted 
to him to live long enough to complete Aat rnonu*- 
mmt to Beatrice vAich he was intending to raise 
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to her* And his wish was granfed to him to the full^ 
for in ijao he mentioned to G. del Virgilio the Para¬ 
dise, as still unpublished and probably unfinished, and 
even at his death in September, 1321, the last cantos 
were missing; and, according to Boccaccio, who gave 
Giardini as his authority, only eight months after 
Dante’s death his son, Jacopo, had a dream, during 
which it was revealed to him that the last thirteen 
cantos were to be found in a little niche in the wall 
where Dante had concealed the last sheets of his 
manuscript. The ageing poet, who had given up hope 
to see during his lifetime the realization of his political 
ideals, of seeing an emperor and a pope in Rome, had 
developed a wish for an earthly honour which could 
be bestowed on him, and of which he felt himself 
fully deserving. In 1315, the city of Padua had re¬ 
warded her poet, AIbcrtino Mussato, with the poetical 
laurels. Why should Dante not adorn his head with 
the same laurels? His wish must have become known 
to some of Dante’s admirers and friends^ So much so 
that during the last months of 1319 a Paduan who 
taught at Bologna, a man of considerable repute, 
addressed a Latin poem to Dante, inviting him to 
migrate to Bologna, where they might together dis¬ 
course about the glories of Latin poetry, and where 
Dante, if he composed an epic poem, in Latin, might 
be solemnly granted the poetical coronation. Dante 
was touched by the homage, and sent a Latin eclogue 
in reply, reviving a form of poetry that had had but 
few^ and, at that time, unknown, imitators during 
the Middle Ages. He owned his dream of receiving 

3 
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laards iti PlcMteace md for dxe Commeim, ftnd 
added that instead of an epic poem he might com¬ 
pose ten eclogues. Giovanni having repeated his invi¬ 
tation in his turn in an eclogue, Dante replied in a 
poem written in the same metre and the same strain 
as his first. Although it is impossible to discuss here 
other interesting points connected with this corre¬ 
spondence, it is necessary to note Dante’s admission in 
1320, that tlic poetical coronation Would have given 
him pleasure, for the beginning of Par,, XXV., he 
appears to have written in a similar mood, and having 
given up hope of receiving the poetical laurels from 
men in this world, he proudly chose to imagine him¬ 
self examined on the most difficult points of theology 
by St. Peter, and approved in the Court of Heaven, 
This was, perhaps, Dante’s last disappointment. Dur¬ 
ing the summer of 1321 his host, Guido da Polenta, 
was troubled by the hostility of Venice, and Dante 
was sent as an ambassador to -that city. On his 
return journey he contracted an illness of which he 
died between September 13 and 14. He was buried at 
Ravenna, where he was solemnly interred, his host 
reciting a funeral oration. A poet of Romagna 
announced Dante’s death in a sonnet, and many of 
the poets of the age tried, not always infelicitously, to 
give expressio# to their grief at the loss of their 
“ sweet master, the unrivalled author, Dante 
Alighieri.” 

It is no doubt difficult fully to appreciate the 
^gnifiance of Dante’s works unless they are envisaged 
on ffieir natural background—the political conditions 
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of his days and the events of his life. But we axe so 
far removed from Dante’s age that the poet really 
lives in his works alone. It requires an intellectual 
effort to imagine the political events, the economic 
struggles, the feuds and the friendships in which 
Dante was concerned, whilst, on the contrary, the 
works of his genius are with us, and we may establish 
a connexion with the highest of his gifts by the mere 
effort of understanding what he wrote, or, more 
readily still, by allowing ourselves to be swept away 
by the attraction and power of his poetry. The Rime 
and the Vita Nuova give evidence of his immature 
efforts at imitation, of his proficiency in the poetry of 
Stil nuovo, and of his own poesia di loda. After such 
achievements he was already to be considered the 
equal of any Italian poet before him; but he aimed 
higher and never ceased in his ambitious attempts— 
attempts at a new lyrical style, at a technical improve¬ 
ment of his own lyrical manner, and at acquiring a 
philosophical learning: attempts, also, at writing 
didactic and allegorical lyrics on philosophical subjects 
with a view to discovering the best means by which 
he could celebrate the memory of that one woman 
who had been, and was to be, the source of his poetic 
inspiration. While he thought these efforts successful, 
he planned to link up his allegorical lyrics by the prose 
commentary of the Convivio, At the same time, the 
craftsman, who kept up with the philosopher and with 
the poet in him, could not refrain from revealing to 
the world the secrets of poetical technique that he 
thought be had discovered, and thus he began to write 
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the De ptdgari eloqutntia, and ail the time his mind 
was taken up by philosophical meditation and by 
reflections on the political conditions of Italy. He saw 
the evils and the vices of the world, and he was led 
to trace their cause, as far as individual men were 
concerned, in the departure from Christian ideals of 
conduct; men who had not lived a Christian life could 
not bring into existence a Christian society. Hence, 
individual sins and individual vices were reflected, and, 
in fact, multiplied, in society. On the other hand, 
social disorganization had a further source in the lack 
of peace. Only men who have lived through days of 
political agitation and war can fully realize the benefits 
of peace, and Dante, who was born at a period of 
devastating factions, and who had to suffer throughout 
his life from the consequences of political strife, seems 
to have been obsessed by the idea of peace. A river 
running into the sea is described by him as “ seeking 
peace.’* If the story is true, when he turned up at the 
monastery of Corvo, to the monk who inquired what 
he was asking for, he replied one word only, “ Peace.” 
Peace was one of the qualities of heavenly beatitude, 
and thus he was led to analyze the causes which 
rendered peace unobtainable. Political disorganization, 
which meant the decadence of the political powers, he 
came to conlFder as one of the main obstacles to peace. 
Why was this.? There had been days, as Dante firmly 
believed, when the old order prevailed, when the 
empe^ror resided in Italy, when the general conditions 
in Florence were safe and happy, though men were 
poor and simple-living. Now, on the contrary, wealth 
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had brought about luxury, and luxury vice. It is in 
this strain that Dante made his ancestor Cacciaguida 
speak to him in Paradiso: The old order would not 
have passed away, if the supreme powers of human 
society had not come into conflict with one another; 
the popes encroaching upon the privileges of the 
emperors, the emperors failing in their duties towards 
Italy and Rome—emperors who were absent, and thus 
virtually inexistent. The conviction grew upon Dante 
that the existence of a supremely just emperor was 
necessary for the welfare of Christian society, and if 
it was necessary it could not fail to be, for God would 
not condemn humanity to perpetual disorder. It was 
this conviction that led Dante confidently to forecast 
the advent of an avenging Veltro, who would drive 
off individual vices by removing their causes. These 
political views were expounded by Dante in his 
Monarchia; but this treatise did not deal with some 
of the more general causes of the prevailing disorder. 
The advancement of individuals and of'society to such 
perfection as is obtainable in this world is not to be 
secured by a purely rational effort: the emperors as 
well as the popes were God's representatives on earth, 
and their co-existence and collaboration were required 
tbo bring about the conditions in which the individual 
attainment of spiritual perfection was possible. 
Healthy social conditions and good government, the 
fulfilment of their duties on the part of popes and 
emperors, would not necessitate virtue among men; 
men would only be thus placed in the conditions in 
which a virtuous life is rendered less arduous. Men 
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have divine and human law$ lor thdr guidance. These 
are stiffident as long as men do not depart from the 
path of virtue, but, when they fall into sin, they 
cannpt retrieve their steps without the direct assistance 
of Divine Grace. This aspect of his Christian belief 
Dante wished to express allegorically in his poem. The 
pilgrimage that he described in the Cotnmedia was to 
be understood as an allegory of the progress of men 
and society towards perfection. But the pilgrimage 
was Dante Alighieri’s pilgrimage, and Dante under¬ 
took it with his own memories and hopes, his own 
ambitions, and his own good and bad qualities, with 
all that part of common humanity with which he was 
endowed. Nevertheless, if the Dante who undertook 
die pilgrimage, is the man Dante who is also made to 
Suffer during his journey the penalties inflicted for 
certain sins, the poet who describes it, is the righteous 
Dante who has already completed the pilgrimage, who 
has had the vision of Beatrice, and who has been led 
by her into the presence of Christ seated in glory, 
after having been examined and approved by St Peter, 
so that his own pilgrimage and progress towards per¬ 
fection became a judgment to which the whole of 
humanity was summoned. And it was Dante Alighieri, 
the man who had been driven into exile and who had 
lived in suc^straits, who turned himself into a supreme 
judge and without divesting himself of any of his 
fedings of love or hatred, took his revenge by 
sentencing to everlasting punishment men who had 
long enjoyed fame and living men in great positions. 
In die course of his progress through Hell, Purgatory, 
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and Paradise, he met all sorts of sinners, penants and 
blessed, and he described his meetings with some 
among them in a series of dramatic episodes standing 
out on the background of wonderful landscapes, rocks, 
flames, storms, burning cities, frozen plains, woods, 
meadows, mountains and the indescribable heavens. 
It is an almost breathless sequence from the meeting 
with the wild beasts to the vision of the Holy Trinity. 
There is Francesca of Rimini, who tells the manner 
of her own and Paolo’s death, and there arc the 
haughty Farinata proudly calling his patriotic deeds, 
and Dante’s respected friend Latini forecasting Dante’s 
banishment. Pope Nicolas III. announces the doom 
of Boniface VIIL and Clement V., Ulysses reveals 
the mystery of his own end, Count Ugolino the 
anguish of his last days. These apparent revelations 
arc among the miracles of Dante's art, for he has 
succeeded in endowing them with a reality more real 
than truth. Dante could no more know how Francesca 
and Paolo sinned, Ulysses sailed oh his foolhardy 
venture, or what Ugolino felt in his prison than we 
know the feelings of the criminals or the circumstances 
of undetected crimes and tragic ventures about which 
we read in the papers. But he saw and re-lived in his 
imagination the events to which he refers so vividly, 
that the readers cannot resist the masterful tyranny of 
the poet and yield credence to him despite the warnings 
and comments of learned annotators. The same 
happens with regard to the date. It is superfluous to 
recall that the poet chose a precise date for his 
imaginary journey and took great trouble to establish 
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and illustrate it by historical and astronomical data. 
He is supposed to have got lost in the forest on 
Good Friday of the year 1300 and to have completed 
his journey on April 14. Thus, all the events which 
had taken place after April 14, 1300, and before the 
moment of his writing, Dante was forced to bring in 
as forecasts, and he added to the dramatic possibilities 
of his meetings with the spirits of the dead by endow¬ 
ing the sinners of Hell with a more or less dear 
vision of the future and of the past, even though 
they were deprived of all knowledge of the present, 
while the souls passing through Purgatory knew more, 
and the Blessed saw and knew everything because 
everything was revealed to them by the vision of God. 
So successful is Dante’s art in corroborating this 
assumed date by unexpected devices that readers, how¬ 
ever forewarned, are often misled. 

From the ghastly stories of the Inferno one passes 
to the series of poignant episodes in the Purgatorio, 
some of which enable us to become familiar with 
Dante’s literary likes and dislikes. There is his 
friend Casella, who sings one of Dante’s canzoni 
in the Anti-Purgatorio; then the representative of 
the old Tuscan sdiool, Bonagiunta, with whom Dante 
discusses the developments of lyrical poetry; and 
there is Gulillzelli whom Dante greets as his master. 
Later there comes the apparition of Beatrice and 
the pregnant procession of the Church; and there 
the occasion is found to condemn the policy of 
l^tp the Fair, whose actions had already been 
l^lamed by his ancestor, Hugh Capet. And, finally, 
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in some of the most beautiful passages of the Para* 
diso Dante cekbratcd the stories of the saints and 
celebrated himself. He sung die nobility of his lineage 
by bringing forward his crusading ancestor, Caccia- 
guida; and he extolled the unparalleled greatness of 
his own genius by describing himself as worthy of 
being, not only examined, but praised by St. Peter. 
Thus the whole of humanity with all its feelings seem 
to have gone to the making of the Commedia; and 
the whole of humanity and all human feelings are sc€n 
and expressed, modified, and enlivened by passing 
through Dante’s mind and they arc illumined by his 
learning; for the sinners in the Inferno are distributed 
according to Aristotelian schemes; the souls of the 
Purgatorio cleanse themselves of the consequences of 
their sins, which arc measured by standards based on 
a complex theory of love; and the blessed appear in 
the heavens, which arc constructed in accordance with 
a complete cosmogony, and set in motion by angelic 
beings whose hierarchy is based on- the evidence of 
dicological authorities. No wonder that when Dante 
died the poets of Italy, great and small, raised a chorus 
of lamentation, for they did not fail to recognize 
where Dante’s greatness was particularly manifested. 
His great work was the Commedia, and they knew 
it. On his sepulchre he was described as Dante ** the 
theologian.” The Commedia is a work so varied and 
so personal, so dramatic and uplifting, that contem¬ 
poraries were at once aware that it was one of the 
literary masterpieces of mankind. In the course of 
centuries the variation of literary tastes may have 
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brought about periods during whieb Dante^s great* 
ness was less openly recognizedi but among the 
people his fame was never obscured, until our days 
when the Commedia has been translated into prac- 
dcaliy every language of the world, and is being read 
and pommented by all who lay any claim to being 
considered men of literary taste* 



APPENDIX 

ON READING DANTE 

It has been said that Shakespeare’s personality escapes 
his readers, for he has been able to give expression to 
every human sentiment without ever revealing his 
own self. Dante’s personality, on the contrary, is the 
centre of interest in all his works. Shakespeare is 
aloof and omniscient by intuition; Dante is self-asser¬ 
tive and miraculously learned. It may not be neces¬ 
sary to read all that Shakespeare has written in order 
to realize the compelling power of his genius, but he 
would greatly be daring who ventured to suggest as 
much about Dante. Not that all his works arc of 
equal merit, for it cannot be denied that there arc 
passages even in the Commedia, his masterpiece, that 
would not be quoted as evidence of the heights to 
which his genius would soar, and it has been authori¬ 
tatively urged that there arc sections of the Commedia 
and of his other works that may be considered to 
possess a scholarly rather than a literary value. If this 
be true, it would be logical to suggest a few passages 
out of Dante’s works as adequate examples of his art, 
leaving the task of grappling with the difficulties of 
the Commedia and the other works to the specialists 
and the enthusiasts. 

One who is just entering upon the unforgettable 
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expcmace of making himself acquaimed with the 
great Florentine would be well advised to read Dante, 
and not to read about him. Or rather, I should sug- 
gestv to read just enough about Dante as to understand, 
so far as is possible to him, what Dante wrote and 
what his ablest commentators have set down in ex¬ 
planation of his words. Entirely to do withbut notes 
would not be advisable, for only a few medievalists 
of wide learning could hope to understand all Dante’s 
historical allusions and philosophical discussions with¬ 
out the assistance of commentaries and without refer¬ 
ence to some account of the main events of his life. 

As it has already been remarked, Dante’s works 
arc aspects of his life, and every word in them is more 
readily understood when it is connected with the 
personal experience by which it was prompted. Thus, 
if the inexperienced readers may reasonably ask 
the specialists for guidance as to the works and sec¬ 
tions of works which rank first for literary merit and 
call for the closest attention, the specialists arc fully 
justified in feeling distressed by such a request; for 
they have acquired so intimate a familiarity with 
Dantc*s works and the events of his life that every 
line and every word of his becomes material to them 
as illustrating the meaning of some passage or clear¬ 
ing up someilparticular incident. And thus to the 
Dantist not only everything that Dante wrote is of 
pc-eminent importance, but the loss of such works 
of his as may not have reached us, is deeply grieved. 
Each of his works is so closely knit together, and 
each work is so evidently dependent upon the incidents 
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of his life, tha^ a selection would become impossible 
unless the gaps were filled by a carefully diought out 
exposition, thus composing an anthology on aesthetic 
grounds and foregoing as litdc as it is feasible of the 
help that specialized learning can provide. 

The account and the extracts in the Manmle della 
letteratura italiana, by D’Ancona c Bacci, arc, on the 
whole, excellent; the extracts adequately exemplifying 
the finest passages in the Commedia and the connect¬ 
ing remarks being so worded as to help an intelligent 
reader to bear in mind the grandeur of the general 
structure, while he admires the finish and power of 
some section or episode. It is, of course, possible to 
be moved by the account of Ugolino’s death even 
without knowing what comes before and what 
follows; but, by reading enough of the Commedia 
as to understand why Ugolino is placed in that par¬ 
ticular section of Hell, and what function that episode 
has in the general scheme of the Inferno^ those few 
lines acquire an immensely greater significance. If 
enough is remembered of the incidents of Dante’s life 
to appreciate his motives in composing that passage 
further light will be shed on it. Thus, the conclusion 
must be; “ Read as much of Dante as you can, but, 
however little you read, read it well.” Dante pos¬ 
sessed so intense a personality that he demands an 
intensive study from his readers. 

Ultimately the choice of the best passages must rest 
on individual taste. The perusal of a translation, be 
it in verse or in prose, may help to get at the general 
lines of the picture, but only by grappling with the 
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original^ by reading its iincs over and over again^ and 
by readizig them aloud, is it possible for their mean* 
ingwthat is to say, for Dante’s message—to reach ui. 
As for Dante’s works, other than the Commedia, 
there arc passages in the Vita Nuova (e.g., ch. 19*24), 
in the Conmvio (Bk. L), and lyrics among the Rime 
(some of the poems for the Pietra) that could scarcely 
be overlooked. To read separate chapters out of the 
Monarchia would hardly be profitable; but the perusal 
of Dante’s second eclogue and of his letters to the 
rulers of Italy (Ep, v.) and to a Florentine friend 
(Ep. ix.) would be helpful to readers who wish to gain 
some insight into Dante’s character. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

No attempt can be made here at a survey of the vast 
bibliography, but a valuable selection may be read in 
Professor E* G. Gardner’s excellent Primer {Dante, 
Dent, 1923), and particular points arc illustrated in 
P. Toynbee’s Dante Alighieri, his Life and Worf(^s 
(fourth cd., London, 1910). Of permanent importance 
are N. Zingarclli’s Dante (Milan, 1903), and the 
specialized periodical publications, Bullettino della 
Societh Dantesca Italiana (continued by M. Barbi’s 
Studi danteschi), and Giomale Dantesco. The critical 
text of the complete works is to be read in Le Opere 
di Dante, testo critico della Societh dantesca Italiana 
(Florence, 1921), and, with some modifications, in 
Le Opere di Dante Alighieri (fourth ed., Oxford, 
1923). Up-to-date notes to the Commedia arc to be 
found in the editions by F. Torraca (third cd., Milan 
and Rome, 1915), Scartazzini-Vandelli (Milan, 1914), 
and Casini-wS. A. Barbi (Florence, 1923). All the 
works have been published with notes and prose trans¬ 
lations in “ The Temple Classics ” (Dent, London), 
and some renderings in the text are based on, and 
occasionally adapted from, this version. Reference 
should also be made to P. Toynbee, Dantis Alagherii 
Epistolce (text, introduction, notes, and translations, 
Oxford, 1920), and to the verse rendering of the Rime 
in Lorna dc Lucchi’s Minor Poems of Dante (Oxford, 
1926). 
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PREFACE 


The following pages constitute a sketch of the life 
of that great ^ilosophcr Sir Isaac Newton. They con¬ 
tain nodiing original, but I have endeavoured to put 
together the great works and incidents in his life in 
such a way, and in the sincere hope, that they will 
stimulate the reader to seek out and read the more 
worthy “ lives ” of this great man. There could be no 
more pleasurable or stimulating task. 

Voltaire said that if ail the geniuses of the world 
were gathered together, then Newton should lead 
them. These were, of course, the sentiments of a 
warm partisan, but, nevertheless, they contain a lot of 
truth. The inscription “ Qui genus humanum ingenio 
superavit** adorns the statue of Sir Isaac Newton in 
Trinity College, Cambridge—“ Who surpassed all men 
in genius ”—a proud but well deserved epitaph. 

I am grateful to my old friend Mr. A. R. Greatbatch 
for vcryTdndly reading the proofs. 

V. E. P. 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON 


CHAPTER I 

THE WORLD AS NEWTON FOUND IT 

It is always a matter of considerable difficulty to form 
any truly adequate picture of the life and work of a 
great man who Uvea in a bygone age. The triumj^s 
of such a one, be he soldier, politician, or aaor, arc 
difficult enough to assess, even though his achieve¬ 
ments are spectacular and readily interpretable by all. 
This inherent difficulty is increased many hundredfold 
when we have to consider one whose most remarkable 
genius was expressed in a highly specialised manner, 
and the details of whose work are even now only 
properly understood by a comparatively small section 
of me community. It is true, however, that the work 
of Sir Isaac Newton is the basis upon which a large 
proportion of modern convenience and happiness is 
rounded. In order that we may acquire some apprecia¬ 
tion of the benefits he conferred upon us, we must 

e ’eture to ourselves the state of society as it was when 
cwton began the studies which were to culminate 
in knowledge which revolutionised all scientific con¬ 
ceptions, and opened up, as it were, new vistas of 
experience hitherto undreamt of. When Newton was 
a boy England was involved in one of the greatest 
crises of her history. In dbese comparatively indulgent 
times it is difficult for us to realise the horror of dvU 
war. Orderly government in 164a was non-existent 
Political intolerance and religious frenzy had com- 
7 
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{detdi| ^$urped tbe place of statesmanship and the 
peaceful purstiit of learning. Development of the arts 
and sciences was, for the time, absolutely at a stand¬ 
still. This chaotic condition of society prevailed from 
xfi4a until early in 1660, when Charles IL returned 
from exile to ascend the ^rone of England. As we re¬ 
view the life of England’s greatest scientist, we shall 
sec how the reign of Charles IL stands out from all 
other reigns in the history of England except, perhaps, 
that of Gtorge V., by virtue of the wonderful progress 
that was made in the domain of science. 

With regard to the state of scientific knowledge of 
ribc time, it is difficult to convey any adequate picture 
of its paucity to the sophisticated reader of to-day, 
whose outlook is so essentially, even though uncon- 
iciomlv, influenced bv universal scientific method. It 
must lx remetnberea that in the early seventeenth 
century education was almost entirely classical; science 
was cd^rcssed very largely in the widespread system 
known as astrology, the system which enaWed boro- 
teemes to be cast and future events foretold. From the 
earliest tifnes, of course, the heavens and their iidiabi- 
lanti had been objects d man’s closest observation, but 
dte remarkaUe happoiings, which had been observed 
widb such care for centuries, were gencrallv inter¬ 
preted as expressions of celestial influence on me lives 
and formnes of the inhabitants of the earth. It was in 
die sctence of astronomy that Newton^s greatest work 
was realised, and perhaps it may be helpful if we go 
hack and consider the evolution of astronomical know- 


edge up to tla time of his birth. 

There was a time when the earth was regarded as 
a flat with die sky as a cover, gaily ornamented 
with moon, and stars. Very soon, however, the 
of die heavenly bodies led man 
to this view, and very early in the Christian 

had a system of asdonomy which was um- 
the Btolemaic System, wMdh regarded die 
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earth m an htoiated ipherical body, fis space^ 
and the hdb of the universe* It was observed 

that the sun and stars revdived round the earth once 
every day. Such was the system of the universe which 
received authority from the voy fount and cradle of 
learning) the Christian Church. This system endured 
for nearly sixteen hundred years, gathering authority 
and strength by ecclesiastical acceptance during the 
whole time. It ceased to be an opinion; it became un¬ 
questioned dogma and necessary to eternad salvation. 

During the sixteentib century, however, some par¬ 
ticularly daring thinkers adventured their bodies and 
imperilled their future existence by suggesting that, per¬ 
haps, dl was not well with this view. In particular, 
Nicholas Copernicus completed a system of astronomy, 
based on lifelong and painstaking observation die 
heavens, which was a complete denial of the accepted 
views. Far from the earth being fixed and constituting 
the centre of all things, be said that the earth was only 
one of many planets, and inkead of the daily rotation 
of the heavens round the earth, he aifirmea that the 
earth, as it were, spun round about a central axis with 
one complete spin every day. In addition, he said that 
the earth made a complete circuit of the sun once every 
year. This system was revolutionary. However, it was 
not long bciorc other thinkers corroborated his state¬ 
ments, and, indeed, carried them very much farther 
than Copernicus had been able to foresee. 

In 1571 was born a man having a name perhaps 
more famous than any other iiv die history of 
astronomy, Kepler, who, from his observations, was 
able to enunciate further fundamental and famous 
laws which govern the movements of the planets. 
These laws, tnou^ highly mathematical, were arrived 
at by Kepler wimout systematised mathematical aid. 
They were due largely to the intuition of genius. 
Copernicus, although he enunciated for die first time 
the true principle of the movements of the heavenly 
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bodSi^ fU itnainiied dbat all dieie planetary mme- 
m^n wut drcidar* It was Ktpkr who first su^pted 
that the movements of |>laiiet$ roond the sun were not 
rally drcular but dlipucal, and further that one focus 
of the ellipse was at the centre of the sun* About the 
same time as Kepler, Galileo experimented with, and 
improved, an instrument recently invented by a Oer* 
man named Lippetshey, which enabled the observa^ 
don of the heavens to be carried out with infinitely 
^eamr accura^ than hitherto. This instrument was 
me telescope. In Galileo’s time, notwithstanding his 
improvements, it was but a poor afiair. The image 
seen bv its aid was ragged, coloured, and blurred. 
Nevertheless, for the first tune, magnification of distant 
objects was possible. It was in the use of this ckmcn- 
taiy telescope that Galileo made such remarkable pro> 
gress in the science of astronomy. He, by its aid, 
discovered Jupiter’s satellites, and other important in^ 
formation concerning Mars and Saturn, and by careful 
correlation of his observafions, he entirely vindicated 
the truth of the Copcrnican principle. Although such 
revolutionary progress had now been made, the essen¬ 
tial principle involved was entirely unknown. It was 
true that the movements of the planets and the earth 
had been rightly described, yet the reason for these 
movements was undreamt of. Men knew the planets 
moved, but the question Why?” was unanswerable. 
It was the genius of the young graduate of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Isaac Newton, which was to supply 
Ac nght answer. Of course, Ae question “Why?” 
had been asUMl before, but Ac answer of auAority 
was that Ae stars and Ae sun were heavenly boAes, 
and if Aey chose to march sedately in circles, it was 
Adr and nobody clsc’s I They were celestial 

beii^ whose kws were unknowable to dwellers on 
earm. 


Such, Aen, was roughly Ae state of astronomical 
kWpwledge when Newton was a boy. It is true Aat Ac 
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sdotilific spirit was emargiMt tad that tncicat cbgmt 
was oat recaved so unsvasafiy as hidiato^ but the key 
to the whole situation was missing. This key we tiow 
call the Science of Dynamics. It was perfected aod 
fitted into the lock of the heavens by Isaac Newton. 
The founder, howcva, of modern dynamics was not 
Newton, but Galileo, who brought upon himself the 
censure of the whole philosophical world bv denying 
one fundamental proposition. It had always oeen helo, 
and it was heresy to deny it, that a heavy body would 
fall at a much faster rate than a light one. Galileo 
went to the top of the Lcamng Tower of Pisa, and 
dropped over the tower two articles, one light and the 
other heavy, and he showed that they both reached the 
ground at the same time. This experiment was viewed 
with horror by orthodox philosophers as the work of 
some demomacal agency. It nevertheless formed the 
basis of our modern sacncc of dynamics. 

We have said that general education in the seven¬ 
teenth century was very largely classical. The diary of 
Samuel P«>ys gives us one or two remarkable instances 
of the difference in general education then and now. 
For example, we read that Mr. Pepys—^and it must be 
remembered that he was at the time a responsible 
Government official and a Master of Arts of Cambridge 
University—exercised himself with great pleasure and 
profit in the evenings by endeavouring to learn the 
multiplication table! At the same time, another entry 
recalls how he catechised his younger brother, who was, 
at the time, an undergraduate at Cambridge, and he 
was very disappointccT to find that his brother could 
not answer the question : “ What arc the attributes of 
Aristode’s four elements?’" This is a question that 
might even puzzle quite senior dvil servants to-day, 
who might, nevertheless, answer questions about the 
muldplicadon cable with creditable accuracy. 

We have seen that the knowled^ of astronomy in 
die early seventeenth century was diffuse and en^my 
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coom» equally true of tbe odber branches of $dtsm». If 
we inquire into the coatempori^ system of cbemistryy 
we Snd much die same ccmditioja. like astronomy^ 
chemistry, alchemy as it was more generally called, 
has a ireiy long history with a beginning many hundreds 
of years before die Christian Era. It is probable that the 
darek^ment of early chemistry or alchemy was purely 
a xnoney*making sBak, It concerned itsdf with en- 
endeavours to simulate the predous metals, ^d and 
silver* The whdie sci||lbe was summed up in me word 
^ transmutation,** which really meant, in practice, 
imitation* For hundreds of years alchemy finished 
and was the theme of many philosophical treatises, but 
it partook very litde of the nature of science in a 
modern sense until the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. The idea that alchemy was not solely con* 
cerned with the transmutation of metals was intro 
duced about 7530 by a German physician named 
Paracdsus, who suggested that the true use of chemistry 
was not to make gold but to prepare medicines. From 
dus time attention was more and more devoted to die 
study of thcpropertics and characteristics of the known 
danents. The tremendous scientific revival of the 
seventeenth century was particularly noticcabk in 
chanistry and meoicine, and many momentous ad¬ 
vances were made. Sir Isaac Newton was unborn when 
Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood. About 
the same time appeared the first medical study of die 
disease called rickets and also the first scientific ardde 
on o^nsixiaa^dll: Disease had ceased to be regarded as 
a ** htudatir,’’ and the study of symptoms in the liAt 
of chemical and physical principles was )ust begm- 
niilg^ In 1665, for example, one Nathaniel Hodg^, of 
msLW a post-mortem examination of a viedm 
of plagucMHi piece of sdcntific research work 
must have ^ettiiisded no ordinary amount of 
pump* of drugs in the treatment of 
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cimase be^n to be reeo^sed^ and recourse to diem 
was cjuicidy taking the mce of the universal blood^ec* 
ting practised hitherto. That drug of marvellous value 
cal&a quinine was discovered and used as a medicine 
about 1640, some two years before Newton’s birth. 
Although chemistry was ccmiing into its own chiefly in 
the domain of medicine, it was also being recognised 
in other spheres of activity. For example, in the six¬ 
teenth century much aetcodon was given for the first 
time to the effect of certain chemicals—manurcs~on 
soils and crops. 

It must be noticed that in common with astronomy, 
chemistry, although recognised, consisted of a loose 
network, as it were, of empirical observations, governed 
by no system of law ana order. It was not until the 
work of Newton had shown that Nature was governed 
by universal law that men began to search for the laws 
mat govern all material phenomena. Thus it is that 
Newton’s discovery of umvcrsal gravitation may very 
wdl be regarded as the discovery of the law of uni* 
persal order, which is the very basis and essential 
character of all science. What was the state of science 
or art of calculation at this time.^ It was in mathe¬ 
matics that Newton first accomplished work which, 
even if he had done nothing else in his life, would 
have placed him in a foremost position among the 

f reat thinkers of the world. Euclid lived some three 
undred years bx. and about a hundred years before 
Archimedes. He was the foimdcr and principal of a 
school of mathematics. The books Euclid wrote have 
been the standard textbooks ever since. They were the 
mathematical standard when Newton was a boy, and 
from all accounts Newton knew lamentably litdc of 
them. Ev^ undergraduate of the time was supposed 
to be familiar with at least six books of Euclidi Such 
knowledge, however excellent as a training in mental 
discipUne and dear thinking, did not afford any method 
ot pmticai cakulatton. What, dien, was the equip- 
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ixuM nl tbe time with re^d m thi« impertam lecosiv 
f^thment Algchra, ilike |^iometry» was very oM, but 
It was a cumbersome allfair^ quite unlike the neat and 
system we know now. Algebra in its modern 
form had been invented some ten years when Ncvirton 
was born. It comprehended the solution of quadratic 
equations, and made use of practically all the conven- 
tional signs so familiar to every schoolboy of today. 
It was contained in a book by one Walter Warner, 
published in i6^i, after his deatn. There was, however, 
one very striking difference between the al^bra of 
Walter Warner, which was almost certainly Newton’s 
texd>ook, and the algebra book of the modern student. 
In the former there was no menuon of the binomial 
theorem. This fundamental method of calculation was 
invented by Newton himself when he was hardly more 
than a boy. Perhaps the book that was of the ^catest 
help to tne young Newton, and the students of his 
time, was the comparative recently published geo¬ 
metry of Rcni Descartes. Tnis book may be described 
as a translation of Euclid into terms of algebra. It was 
the beginning of the science of analytical geometry. In 
common wim the two branches of science that we have 
already considered, mathematics was undergoing quite 
remarKablc changes during this era of progress. In the 
very early days of the sevoiteenth century arithmetic 
itself was a comparatively heavy and laborious system 
until about 1617, when H, Briggs, who with Napier 
invented the science of logaruhms, introduced the 
present system of decimal notation in order to simplify 
die computatidlf of commercial percentages and other 
yCommoO calculations. Such, dien, were the facilities 
which the student of Newton’s time possessed. It must 
be leinasdiered that many of these discoveries were 
new hardly more than theories. They were cer¬ 
tainly ni^ the i^nerally accepted and practised systems 
whkli we know to<iay, nor had th^ been classified 
m 4 inierrelilied by any general scheme of education. 
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OeniGKil ili^ussioa among learned men was compara^ 
ttveiy unknown^ althou^ a few met in Londk^ at 
Gresnam College periodically from about 1640, in or^ 
to compare notes and to converse on philosophical 
matters. This small club was the beginning of die now 
world-famous Royal Society of London. 

A perusal of the diaries of Mr. Pcpys and Mr. 
Evelyn repays us with many glimpses or interest con¬ 
cerning the curious happenii^s that excited their 
wonder and admiration. W, Pcpys tells us how, in 
conversation with a gentleman of science, he learnt 
that in Lancashire die serpents ** do feed upon larks/* 
which they obtain by cjecung poison “ up to the bird.** 
Another scientific conversation records that “ Mr. Ash- 
mole . . . did assure me that frogs and many insects 
do often fall from the sky ready formed.” These in¬ 
stances help us in the most graphic manner to realise 
the rudimentary state of scientific knowledge of 
educated men of the time. On the other hand, we 
sometimes come across almost disconcerting notes of 
incidents which have a remarkably modern flavour. 
For example, Mr. Pcpys takes notes of the sermon in 
church with a fountain pen. He describes it as a silver 
pen given to him by Mr. Coventry ” to carry inkc in.” 

Having now taken a cursory survey of the con¬ 
temporary scientific position at the time of Newton’s 
birth, we shall be more able to understand the con¬ 
ditions amid which his boyhood and early training 
took place. To appreciate fully the true genius of 
Newton, we must remember that the stimulus to 
acquire knowledge of natural things came entirely from 
within himself. There were no interesting periodicals 
and illustrated encyclopaedias in those days. His baby¬ 
hood was spent in a tiny farmhouse in a quiet hamlet, 
buried in the heart of tnc countryside; and even when 
he was a young man his world was bounded by the 
fotir walls of a tiny apodiccary’s shop in a very small 
country town. Bearing these mings in mind, we will 
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follow this intellectual colossus from his humble farm 
to the high pinnacle of fame, which was his even 
before his death. 


CHAPTER II 

CHILDHOOD AND SCHOOLDAYS 

About eight miles south of Grantham and a few 
hundred yards from the main London road is to be 
found die ancient and tiny hamlet of Woolsthorpe, It 
is too small to be called a village. In all probability it 
has hardly changed at all for many hundreds of years. 
At the remote end of the hamlet is the Woolstnorpe 
Manor House, where, in the best bedroom, Isaac 
Newton was born nearly three hundred years ago. The 
house itself is practically unchanged, and it is m keep¬ 
ing with the general character of the place that the 
family which now dwells there is the same to which 
the property passed by sale in Newton*s lifedme. The 
house was not by any means new when Isaac Newton 
was born, as it had been the home of the Newtons for 
some considerable dmc. They had always been small 
but comfortable farmers of very good descent, and had 
quiedy culdvated their dny estate in secluded content¬ 
ment. We may be sure that they little foresaw the 
universal fax^ that was to be the lot of die last of the 
family. Isaar^was born after the death of his father, 
also an Isaac Newton; he was a premature, small, and 
delicate baby. The combined burden of the .small farm 
and the rearing of a frail child must have wellnigh 
exhausted the capabilities of the young widow. For me 
first threse years of Isaac Newton’s Urn there is nothing 
of interest to record, but at the end of that time a very 
big change occurred. Mrs. Newton married for the 
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second time. Her husband, the Rev. Barnabas Smith, 
was the clergyman of NorA Witham, a neighbouring 
parish, and he took his wife off to her new tmme, leav¬ 
ing little Isaac at Woolsthorpc under the care of his 
maternal grandmother. He was sent to the small 
village schools in the neighbourhood for the preliminary 
part of his education. No doubt they were thought to 
be amply sufficient for the needs of tnc budding young 
farmer. Isaac had, however, a maternal uncle, me Rev. 
W. Ayscough, who was the Vicar of Burton Cogglcs, 
some five miles away. It seems that this gentleman 
had some intuitive perception of the intcllectu^ capacity 
of the child, for it is certain that he took a very great 
interest in Isaac and ultimately was responsible for his 
abandoning the life of a farmer and proceeding to Cam¬ 
bridge University. Our young hero’s life now went on 
placidly under the new conditions for about nine years 
and then, probably owing to the interest of Mr, Ays¬ 
cough, he was sent to the King’s School at Grantham. 
This epoch really marks the start of Newton’s career, 
and the King’s School is the shrine where we may 
venerate the intellectual birtli of one of the world’s 
greatest geniuses. The old schoolhousc is still practically 
the same as w^hen Newton was a schoolboy. Among 
many other and similar contemporary pieces of boyish 
niiscnicf there may still be seen tne name I. NEWTON 
which he carved on the window-sill. There is every 
reason to believe that at first Isaac was on the whole 
rather a dull schoolboy, inclined to be delicate and shy. 
At all events, he seems to have been regarded as fair 
game for at least one school bully who, we arc told, 
kicked him in the stomach. This kick proved to be the 
detonation, as it were, which set off the whole pent-up 
and dormant genius of the fiiturc discoverer of uni¬ 
versal gravity, for, goaded into frenzy, the mild littk 
Isaac proccccied to pound his assailant, and ended up by 
vigorously rubbing his nose on the church-wall. Having 
thoroughly well revenged himself on the bully in this 
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particularly physical matmery Isaac set about him forth¬ 
with on the mental plane, for his enemy was very much 
his superior in his s^ool-work. This he did in the same 
complete manner as the nose-rubbing, for very soon 
afterwards Isaac Newton was top boy of the senool, a 
position he maintained for the rest of his sojourn there. 
While at school he boarded with a Mr. Clarke, the 


apothecary who lived in the High Street, Unfortun¬ 
ately for mose who now visit Grantham for Newton’s 
sake this house no longer exists, but we know that it 
was his home for many years, and that he was very 
happy there. In a specen concerning Newton, Sir J. J. 
Thomson has said that Isaac when a boy spent a lot 
of time in making work-boxes and toys for his litdc 
girl friends. Perhaps the favourite of all these was a 
Miss Storey, who, as a stepdaughter of die apothecary, 
was, of course, an inmate of the same house. There is 


evidence that he was particularly devoted to his litde 
playmate; maybe this devotion matured into the one 

f rcal love of nis life, for although he did not marry 
er yet he never married anyone else. Although Miss 
Storey eventually married two husbands, yet, un¬ 
doubtedly, Newton cherished a tender regard for her 
to the end of his life. Many stories arc current of his 
boyish activities while at Grantham. He was very 
addicted to making toys and mechanical contrivances. 
He made and flew kites with paper lanterns attached 
to them. These he used to frighten the local peasantry, 
who thought they were comets. Even thus early in his 
life he was interested in astronomy, observing and 
noting the movements of the stars, and making sun¬ 
dials and clocks. When he was about fourteen his step¬ 
father died and his mother, Mrs. Smith, returned to 


Woolsthorpe. She had now three more children as a 
result of her union with Mr. Barnabas Smith. They 
were Mary, Benjamin, and Hannah. A very sincere 
affection seems to have sprung up between Isaaj and 
his stepbrother and stepsisters. In fact, Hannah’s 
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daughter was the faithful attendant and companion of 
Newton in his last years. The first action of the 
widowed Mrs. Smith when she returned to her first 
home was to send for Isaac to return and assist her bv 
assuming control of his paternal acres. However muen 
this command went against the grain of the grammar 
school head boy, yet like a dutiful son he obeyed in¬ 
stantly and entered upon his new and uncongenial 
duties. It must have been perfeedy obvious to his 
relations, and particularly nis good uncle, Aysco^h, 
diat Isaac would never take kindly to farming. The 
intellectual side of the boy had been thoroughly 
awakened during his last years at school, and his 
intense curiosity and consequent philosophical medita¬ 
tions concerning Nature’s expressions must have made 
severe inroads on the time which should have been 
spent in marketing farm produce. It is told of him 
that when a severe storm was in progress he experi¬ 
mented by jumping against and with the wind in order 
to try to estimate its force by comparing the length 
of his jumps. It was not long before he was sent 
back to school at Grantham; no doubt to the despair 
of his disappointed and overworked mother, for- it 
must be remembered that the total income of the 
family was less than ^80 per annum, but, nevertheless, 
he did return to Grantham and the apothecary’s shop. 
This return to school was in 1658, and from then to 
1661 he remained to work hard in preparation for 
Cambridge, where, ^ his uncle’s advice, it was de¬ 
cided he should go. There was no other scholar at the 
King’s School who was at all comparable with Isaac 
Newton, and when in 1661 he left to enter the Uni¬ 
versity, the headmaster, one Henry Stokes, assembled 
the school and used the occasion not only to praise him 
but to point out to the other boys what a glorious 
example of brilliance it had been their good fortune to 
witness. 

Isaac Newton had now lived for nineteen years in 
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the quiet Lincolnshire countryside. No doubt the 
quarrel between King and Parliament had seriously 
aScctcd even the inh 3 )itants of this remote part. The 
district had, indeed, been the scene of fierce battles 
when Isaac was a baby, and he is sure to have joined 
in the controversy which raged all over the country. 
His association with the Church, by virtue of his rela¬ 
tionship with two of the local clergy, suggests that he 
espoused the side of the Royalists m the quarrel, but 
we have no record of his engaging in any military 
activity. He was about sixteen when Oliver Cromwell 
died, and nineteen when Charles II. was recalled from 
Holland to assume the crown of his father amid the 
triumphant rejoicing of a people freed at last from 
eighteen years of upheaval and puritanical oppression. 
Isaac was now in possession of all the education that 
Grantham could bestow. In those days schools were 
not anything like those of to-day. In the first place, 
they were very few and were all Grammar ’* scnools. 
This description was then a very much more exact one 
than nowadays. They really taught grammar as their 
main subject. A very interesting book written by a 
grammar school master named John Brinsley in 1627 
gives a series of “ the chief points to be aymed at by 
die grammar school. One of the most inportant is as 
follows: “ To enter surely in making Latinc without 
danger of making false Latinc or using any barbarous 
phrase”, and another, “To pronounce [Latin] natur¬ 
ally and sweetly without vain affectation and to begin to 
doc it from thjj^lowcst formes.” Some little arithmetic 
was included m the curriculum, but Latin was far and 
away the most important subject. In those days every 
learned book on any subject was written in Latin, and 
Newton’s own gr^t work, The Principia, was no 
exception. We may be quite sure, therefore, that when 
be went up to Cambridge he had a very excellent and 
(wractical knowledge of Latin and Greek if not much 
else. The King’s School at Grantham was founded 
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before 1329, so it was at least 325 years old when 
Newton was a scholar. The school then consisted of 
one large room about 25 by 9 yards in size. It is still 
used by the present sdiool as an assembly hall. Isaac 
Newton was one of several boys who were grouped 
round a master sitting on an elevated scat in the 
middle of his class. There were probably two classes 
so arranged. At die end of the room there was a sort 
of raised throne where the headmaster sat with the 
senior boys on cither side of him. The salary of the 
headmaster was then only about £20 a year. Inci¬ 
dentally one of the good tilings done by the Common¬ 
wealth Government was to increase the salaries of 
schoolmasters throughout the country. 

What type of boy was it, then, who was now ready 
to go to tne University? The evidence is that he cer¬ 
tainly had all the book-learning that was available, but 
there can be no (Question but that his tastes lay in the 
direction of practical experimentation. He made water 
clocks. He caught mice, enclosed them in a box and 
used them to supply tjie motive power for a small 
windmill which he had constructed. He made remark¬ 
ably efficient sundials, one of which he carved out of 
a block of stone when he was only nine years old, and 
fixed it to the wall of his home, where it remained 
until comparatively recendy, when it was cut down, 
framed in glass, and presented to the Royal Society. 
The apothecary’s shop where he lodged was certainly 
a veritable Aladdin’s cave for young Isaac Newton, 
and it undoubtedly created the strong love of chemistry 
which was conspicuous all through his life. Another 
intcresdng aspect of his life as a lx>y was his intense 
love of drawing. The walls of his room were covered 
with excellent pictures and sketches which he did while 
still a young lad. In a recent paper* Professor D. E. 

*haac Newton 1642-1727, Ed. by W. J. Greenstrcct 

(Bell, 1927). 
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Smith has published some extracts from a not^^>oak of 
Newton dated 1659. The first part of the entries in 
this book belong, in the opinion of Professor Smith, to 
die period when Newton was from thirteen to sixteen 
years of age. Ten pages of these notes arc concerned 
with drawing. It may be interesting to quote one or 
two of these entries from Professor Smith’s paper. The 
first mentions drawing instruments. Pens made of 
Raven quits, thick and smooth paper and light coulorcd 
blew pap^ fine parchment and a flat thin bras ruler, 
a pairc of compasses, a wing and sundry plummctts 
and pestells to draw with-all.” 

The care and patience which was characteristic of 
him all through his life is illustrated in another extract 
headed: “ Of Drawing with vc pen.” “ Let y® thing 
you intend to draw stand before you, so y® light 
be not hindered from failing upon it, and with a pointed 
piece of charccolc draw it rudely and lightly, when you 
nave don sec if it be well don; if not wipe out w^*^ yo' 
wing and begin agine, and so draw it till it bee well, 
y® wipe it over gently yo^.wing, so you may per- 
cciv yo' former strokes: y® yo** black chalk or 
pensiil draw it perfectly and curiously as you can, and 
shaddow it as y® light fallcth upon it. If you draw on 
blew paper when you have finished yo*' draught wet 
yo^ paper in fair wait and let it dry of it self, and so 
y® drawing will hold fast on.” 

Isaac apparendy had to mix his own colours, and 
many notes are made in the book about the method he 
adopted, for gtamplc, “ How to prepare yo' colours.” 
” Such colours as have need of grinding you must 
grind them w*** fairc water y® put them in a smooth 
chalk stone and let y® dry y® grmd y® again w^ fairc 
water and reserve y® in muscle shcls for yo** use.” 
Fi^owine.are imny notes conccri^g the appropriate 
colours for various purposes, with instrucuons for 
their preparation. 

Other entries in the notebook are matters of chemical 
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experiments at one kind and another, “ To melt 
metdc quickly yea in a shcl.” “ A good cement for 
broken glasses.’* A bait to catch fish ’* is interesting 
as shoving that sport was not entirely absent from 
young Isaac’s life. The extract is amusing: “Take 
Coccuius Indiae 5s8 henbane seeds, and wheaten 
flour of each a quat' of an ounce, hive honey as much 
as will make them into past. Wliere you see y® most 
fish cast in bits like barly comes, and they will swim 
on y« top of y® vyatcr, so you may taxe them up 
wth yqt Ihands or a nett. If it rane after y® bate is cast 
into y® water or if you put y“ in othc fare water they 
will come to themselves. You may in y® ded of winter 
in y® morning when y® sun shines catch fish w**' yo*" 
angle bated only w^® past mad of wheat flower.” 
Then follow many other instructions for the catching 
of various birds. Another scries of notes is for oint¬ 
ments and simple medicines, one of which directs that 
you shall “ Wash yo** eyes w^** y® water of Daisies, both 
roots and leaves oeing clcanc washed, then stamped 
and so strained.” Judging by the numerous receipts of 
eye treatment, this affliction must have been very 
prevalent in Grantham, and possibly afforded a profit¬ 
able line of practice for the apothecary. 

That Isaac was fond of mischief may be gathered 
from a few notes in the book headed “ Certaine tricks.” 
“ To turnc waters into wine.” “ i Into Claret.” “ Take 
as much bock wood as you can hold in yo*" mouth w^^ 
out discovery tyc it up in a cloth, ana put it in yo*' 
mouth, then sup up some wathcr and champc y® boot- 
wood 3 or 4 times and doc it out into a glass.” 

Further entries which belong to this thirteen to six¬ 
teen period are about spelling and the significance of 
vowels and consonants, and they all illustrate con- 

S icuous shrewdness and thought. The second part of 
c notebook was written just before he went up to 
Cambridge and while he was still a lodger of Mr. 
Clarke. It is chiefly concerned with mathematical and 
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mtspmmmcdl spcaihtums* and contains notes which 
^ow that he was very interested in die formation of 
the calendar and the Copcrnican system of astronomy. 

The <Mher and later part of this notebook belongs to 
the time when he was very much older* and we shall 
haii^ to consider it in a subsequent chapter. These 
extracts, however, show the sort of boy that we are 
dealing with. He was certainly one accustomed to use 
both his brains and his hands. At the same dme he 
was not by any means a prig, for, in a notebook which 
belongs tso about the seventeenth year of his life, there 
is a record of sundry expenses, and we find that he 
spent money on chessmen, bottled beer, sherbet, and 
cakes. 


There were two things which the youth of Isaac 
Newton had made perfedy clear. In the first place, 
that he did not wish to be a farmer, and in the second, 
chat he had a deep-seated and passionate curiosity con¬ 
cerning all Nature’s manifestations. He finished his 
Grantham education without any evidence of the great 
mathematical genius which was to show itself kter. 
What he had exhibited was a strong bias towards 
ciqperimentation in die realm of natural philosof^y. 
Au through his life Newton was a keen experimenter. 
His early work had shown that he possessed manual 
dexterity, and his early notebooks contain evidence of 
extreme care and patience. To these qualities may be 
traced much of his success in later life, and it was 


their perfecdon that enabled the sublime insight of his 

E ‘ ts to be exgprcssed in terms of practical usefulness. 

ridged great chasms of ignorance by pure scientific 
and mamcmatical inmitivcncss; but rcmartablc padence 
and careful labour were requisite to construct the 
bridge by which lesser men might also cross. 
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CHAPTER m 

CAMBRIDGE AND MATHEMATICAL 
DISCOVERY 

One morning in early June, i66i, die first year of the 
restored monarchy in l^gland, Isaac Newton set forth 
from Grantham on the stage coach bound for Cam- 
brid^. It was a long dav’s journey by the Great 
Norm Road, with an entirely new life at the end. We 
nwiy well imagine the joy with which this young ex¬ 
perimenter explored his new home and how great was 
his excitement when he realised that now he would 
have every facility to gratify his thirst for knowledge 
and experimental adventure. 

He entered Trinity College as a sub-sizar on June 5. 
A sub-sizar in those days was a student who was so 
poor that he had to do the work of a servant in order 
to earn enough money to keep himself. The term is 
derived from the word “ assize.” At Cambridge food 
and drink that were sold at the buttery for a fixed 
price were called “ sizes,” and it was t^ie duty of the 
sub-sizars to carry ” sizes ” for others as a condition 
that they obtained their own free of cost. This 
arrangement is no longer in force, but it is a good 
thing for the world that there was such a system, for 
it was the one thing that made it possible for Newton 
ever to enter CambridOT. Mr. Bertrand Russell has 
said that ” the particular life that Newton lived— 
namely, the life of a college don—^is the only one 
which has been unaficcted Dy his career, and which 
remains the same to-day as it was two hundred years 
ago.” This is probably very true, for any visitor to 
Cambridge mav explore Trinity College and find, not 
only the buildings, but the whole atmosphere very 
much the same as in Newton^s day. There arc, of 
course, many more students now than in 1661. Forty- 
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mt fmimcn matriculated with Newton, whereas now 
$<mie two hundred is the average* With regard to the 
actual buildings, there have be^ some changes which 
may be mentioned; for example, the New Library bv 
Sir Christopher Wren was built in the late seventeentn 
century, and some of the buildings familiar to Newton 
have bc^ demolished. One of tnc doisters in Trinity 
College contains a remarkable echo, and it is generally 
supposed that Newton made use of it in attempts to 
measure the velocity of sound. This tradition is still 
strong enough to stimulate modern undergraduates to 
repeat Newton’s experiments, perhaps more with the 
idea of making a noise than in a strict spirit of sden* 
tific inquiry. 

Of Newton’s first years at Cambridge very little is 
known, but it is on record that, having read Sander¬ 
son’s Logic during his schooldays, he was so proficient 
in the subject that he knew as much as his tutor, and 
was excused the lectures. 

Hearing that some lectures were to be given by his 
tutor on Kepler’s Opttes, Newton procured and read 
die book, and he was so successful in mastering the 
contents that his tutor was surprised to find that he 
had become master of the subject-matter of his lectures 
before they had been delivered. This interest in optics 
survived mroughout his life, and we shall see that it 
was in this particular field that he achieved some of 
his greatest triumphs. In the course of exploring the 
surrounding country he visited a fair at Stourbridge 
and diere purchased a book on judicial astrology, m 
the course of reading this book he found that he could 
not understand'lbme of the diagrams owing to a lack 
of knowie(^ of geometry, and so he bought Euclid’s 
Element. This, however, did not take him very much 
further^ for he came to the conclusion—and it was 
one of his big mistakes—that Euclid was a trifling 
book” because it seemed to him that many of the 
truths in it were self-evident. He therefore betook 
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himsi^lf to a study of the newly published Geometry 
by Descartes, which seemed to afford him much more 
intercsL He afterwards regretted that he had dis- 
missed Euclid with such scant ceremony, and at a late 
period of his life he wrote “ that he had applied him¬ 
self to the works of Descartes and other algebraic 
writers before he had considered the Elements of 
Euclid with that attention which so excellent a writer 
deserved.” 

There can be no doubt that much of Newton’s early 
time at Cambridge was spent in experimental work, 
but, nevertheless, the books which he read gave him 
ideas which were to mature in a striking manner 
at a later date. He had the great advantage of study¬ 
ing, while at Trinity College, under one of the fore¬ 
most mathematicians of the day, one Isaac Barrow, 
who certainly perceived the latent mathematical genius 
in his young pupil and encouraged him in this par¬ 
ticular oranoi of study. We know that he read all the 
most up-to-date mathematical books of the time, and 
by 166^ he had undoubtedly received an excellent 
groundmg in the subject. In 1664, however, when he 
was a candidate for a scholarship, the examiners 
remarked that his knowledge of Euclid was poor and 
recommended further work on the subject. From his 
writings in 1665 and 1666 it is clear tnat his mathe¬ 
matical training had borne fruit, for it was in those 
years that we have the first written record of his 
orimnat work in the discovery of the binomial theorem 
and the calculus. Such notCDOoks of his as arc avail¬ 
able dealing with this early period of his life at Cam¬ 
bridge are evidence that he gave a lot of attention to 
practical work in polishing lenses and experimenting 
in optics and chemist^. There are copious entries also 
concerning the new Copcrnican system of astronomy 
and also on the ecclesiastical calendar. There is no 
evidence of any outstanding brilliance during these 
years. As far as may be judged, Isaac Newton was 
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nocyag more than the t^rdinai^ clever under^^radiiate 
with no mrticuiar characteristiGS to differentute him 
from his tdlows. In 166^-1665 he obtained the di^nse 
of Bachelor of Arts. Uniortunately there is no record 
to show what sort of place he obtained in the examin* 
ationsy as the record for the time, the Ordo Seniori- 
tatis, as it was called, is lost. In 1665 there occurred 
a serious break in Newton’s studies. London was in 
the throes of the Great Plague, which rapidly spread 
to Cambridge, and in August of that year the students 
were dismissed to their homes for fear of general 
infection. Newton had already returned to hi$ home 
before this order took effect, and he remained there, 
with the exception of a few months, for two whole 
years. The return to Woolsthorpc meant the loss of 
the college library and of all the experimental 
apparatus which had become so necessary to aim. This 
meant that for employment he was thrown upon the 
knowledge that was stored up in his brain. 

It is curious to observe that Newton had never given 
any indication that he was by nature a mathematician. 
The whole natural expression of his life so far had 
been in the nature of experiment and activity with his 
hands. It so happened, nowever, that he had received 
a sound mathematical education at Cambridge, and it 
is quite reasonable to suggest that his innate mental 
ability carried him to an apex in this field quite inde¬ 
pendently of his will. It was in the realm of mathe* 
that his genius first showed itself. In the same 
year that he took his degree and went home to escape 
the plague hc,^||jecords me fact that he discovered a 
mathematical method which wc now call the binomial 
il^orem. This means that he deduced the fact that 
such an expression as when multiplied by iliclf 

any number of times will give rise to a [mf^y 
general series which can be immediately written down. 
It amounts to a shortened form of multiplica¬ 
tion. Inii tlicoctm, discovered by the twenty-three- 
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student, is one of the fundamqitals of mathe¬ 
matics, and in one sense is the very basis of all modem 
practical calculation The other and really great mathe¬ 
matical discovery of Newton belongs to the same 
period; but whereas the discovery of the binomial 
theorem may reasonably be regarded as a natural 
though brilliant result 01 a mathematical training, the 
greater discovery was probably stimulated by his 
intense love of natural phenomena and his endeavours 
to interpret their true significance. 

The observations of natural philosophers for many 
years had revealed one or two problems of funda¬ 
mental importance, and although attempts at their 
solution had been made by every philosopher of note 
from Archimedes onwards, yet they really appeared 
to be unsol vable. One such problem was concerned 
with the true measurement of areas and volumes. 
Archimedes and Euclid had both evolved ways of 
attacking this problem, but both methods only resulted 
in approximations. As physical and astronomical 
cAservations became more accurate and refined, the 
need for a soludon of this quesdon became more 
acute, and both Galileo and Kepler had made 
strenuous efforts to this end. Kepler nad deduced his 
famous laws of planetary motion by- comparatively 
heavy and cumbersome arithmetical calculation which, 
after all his labour, only resulted in an approximation. 
The importance of the accurate determination of the 
value of areas is very well illustrated by Galileo’s 
experiments. He expressed the time taken by a body 
to fail as a distance along a horizontal axis, and the 
acquired velocity of the body as a distance along a 
vertical axis from this point, and he showed that the 
area enclosed by the three, whp a third line joined 
these limits ana completed a triangle, represents the 
distance through which the body had fallen. 

This question of finding areas was, of course, very 
closely associated with die properties of curves, and a 
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piieat deal of mathematicai knowledge on tiiat suNeet 
had already been adduced dating from a time bciorc 
Plalo, who is said to have discovered conics, A book 
which had been carefully studied by Newton was The 
ArisAmetic of Infinities, by Dr. Wallis, of Oxford, in 
which the properties of curves and area finding had 
been worked out to a very high degree of accuracy, 
and it is abundantly clear that the methods invented 
by Newton were very largely an extension of this 
work. As every schoolboy who has plotted a graph 
knows, the important thing about any curve is that it 
represents the relation between two quantities. This 
essential character may be expressed mathematically by 
saying how its slope chants. The measurement of 
this slope at any point may oe expressed as a tangent. 
Now, if we consider a curve in relation to two axes 
OX and OX at right angles to each other, it is possible 
to refer to any point in the curve in terms or its co¬ 
ordinates with respect to these axes. If we wish to find 
the area enclosed by a curve or portion of a curve and 
its or axis, it is obvious that we may approximate to it 
by describing a number of rcctilmcal figures within 
the given area and adding their areas together; but 
there will be many litdc bits or irregular steps left over 
which will not fit in our scheme. In other words, it is 
not the true area. In 1635 the Italian mathematician 
Cavalieri put forward die suggestion that a curve was 
made up of an infinite number of points, and that 
a surface was made up of an infinite number of 
curves, and that a volume was made up of an infinite 
number of surf^s. This view, in common with most 
contemporary tSithematical knowledge, was familiar 
to Newton, and although die proposition of Cavalieri 
was not correct, there is no doubt it was when medi* 
tadng upon this idea that Newton arrived at his great 
discovery. One difference between Cavalieri’s reason¬ 
ing and that of Newton was that Cavalieri imagined 
his points, curves, and surfaces all as discrete units 
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whidi^ added together^ made up curves^ surfaces, and 
volumes. Newton, on the odier hand, envisaged a 
curve as something in motion, as it were, something 
continually changing in direction. In the same way he 
thought of an area or a volume as being generated by 
the motion of a line or surface. This way of looking 
at things involved a new idea; for example, certain 
physical qualities such as pressure, temperature, length, 
and so on, hitherto regarded as static entities, were 
conceived by Newton as rather being in a state of flux 
or movement. This conception was the germ of the 
most revolutionary advance in methods of calculation. 
It has resulted in the ^stem of mathematics which 
we now know as the differential calculus. 

We have said that it originated in Newton^s con¬ 
ception of a continuous change. He expressed this idea 
in the name which he gave to this new method of 
calculation. He called it the method of Fluxions, and 
he adopted a particular manner of writing down the 
symbols he used We shall have occasion in another 
cnaptcr to refer to these symbols again, but for the 
time being we will content ourselves oy trving to gain 
some simple idea of the meaning of the calculus wmch 
was Isaac Newton’s great mathematical discovery. The 

i >articular mathematical analysis by which we calcu- 
ate the slope of a curve is known as “ differentiation,” 
and we may illustrate it by reference to a simple 
diagram. 

OB is a curve. It expresses graphically the relation 
between qualities called Y’s plotted vertically and 
(Quantities called X’s plotted horizontally. If we con¬ 
sider the curve, in the first place, as being drawn from 
O to A, then at A its co-ordinates (to wnich we have 
already referred) will be x and v. Now let us consider 
die case where Ac curve is prexmeed to B. It will have 
different co-ordinates—^namely, x' and y'. Bo A x and 
y will have changed. One will have increased hori¬ 
zontally and one vertically by amounts which we will 
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8v 

call ix and Now, the ratio expressed as ^ is a 

mcasare of what is called dte slope of the curve 
between the two points A and B. In the diagram A 
and B are shown as comparatively far apart, but when 
A and B are indefinitely dose the limiting value 

writtot ~ is called the differential coefficient. The 

dx 

shape of die curve will depend upon the values of dy 



divided by ix, or, as it is generally expressed, ^ 

which is, in fact, a measure of the tangent at any 
point. Such a mathemadcal qieradon is called finding 
the difierendal coeffident of y with respect to x. If die 

curve has an i^lhud bend, the rcladon ^ it called 

posidve, but obvimssly, if it has a downward bend, 
the value mutt be callra ne^adve. 

Now, as wc have seen> given an expression, it is a 
simple matter to plot a curve in agreement with it; 
for ^tampk, we may easily plot a curve y=x*. The 
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curve wc should get, m fact, would look something 
like the one in our diagram. Wc have seen that in 
such a curve the co<>rdinates arc continually changing 
by little bits in two directions. When x has one value 
on the curve, y obviously has a corresponding value, 
and it is clear from what we have said that wc may, 
by a process of differentiation, find out the slope at 
any pNoint in a curve. By repeating this process of 
differentiation wc may obtain a measure of the rate at 
which the slope of a curve is changing. Our little 
illustration gives a very rough idea of the principle of 
the differential calculus applied to finding the tangent 
at any point of a curve. If wc arc told the equation of 
a curve (the y=x^ of our illustration), then this ex¬ 
pression may be, as we say, “ differentiated,** and this 
process results in another algebraic expression which 
indicates the slope at any point on the curve. That is 
all differentiation rcallv is. The process envisages the 
rate of change of y witn regard to x, and embraces any 
set of conditions where two quantities arc changing 
one with regard to the other—such, for instance, as 
change of velocity with time, as when a train leaves 
the station. The velocity with which this rate of 
change occurs was called oy Newton a “ fluxion,’* and 
the quantities which he regarded as subjected to the 
change he called “ fluents.” 

Integration is the reverse of this operation. It is a 
shorthand method of adding together tinv little bits. 
Its object is well expressed by the symool used to 
signify the operation. It is, as everyone knows, the old 
English “ S ^* written / with an indication at the 
top and bottom of the / to tell you where to begin 
and where to end the additions. Wc have already said 
that an area may be approximated to by adding together 
the finite areas of a number of rectilineal figures drawn 
within it. If wc refer to another diagram wc shall sec 
why this is only an approximation. Here wc have a 
sinmar curve to the last one. Suppose we wish to find 
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the Area of the portion marked ABMN, and to do so 
we draw a numW of little rectangles such as t» 2, 3, 
4,5* 6. We find that when we have added die areas of 
mese six rectangles together we still have left over a 
number of snuul irregular steps of which we have 
taken no account These steps obviously may be made 
as small as we please by sufficiently increasing their 
number. It will oe recognised that tnese steps arc very 


r 



Fig. 2. 


similar to the and Jx's of our previous figure, the 
only difference oeing that in differentiation wc had to 
dy 

find the value of in integration wc have to add all 


the ydx's to^l|^r within certain limits to enable us to 
determine the true area within those limits. 

We We said that the process of intears^tion is the 
reverse of differentiation* It was Isaac Newton who 
first proved this to be the case. It is true that area 
fading had been practised by mathematicians before 
Newton, *but it is to him that wc <mt the generalist- 
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tion of the method by which it can be applied as an 
entity to diverse problems. 

It is by the use of the calculus that astronomers are 
able to predict with such uncanny accuracy the exact 
moment when an eclipse will take place and when a 
comet may be expected to show itself. All these 
astonishing predictions which so excite our wonder 
may really oe ascribed to the genius of the yoimg 
Cambridge graduate of some twenty-three vears of 
age who so recently had been rebuked for not smowing 
much about Euclia’s Elements, 

During his enforced absence from Cambridge for 
practically two years Newton employed himseU, not 
only by writing up accounts of these mathematical 
discoveries, but also in other studies of profound im¬ 
portance, There are available certain records of his 
expenses during this time, which indicate that he per¬ 
formed many practical experiments, not only in the 
domain of his early love—chemistry—^but also con¬ 
cerned with light and its behaviour. Sir David 
Brewster tells us that during this period he bought 
magnets, compasses, glass bimbles, drills, and so on, 
and also prisms and putty. 

The two most important discoveries perhaps in the 
whole history of science belong properly to this time— 
two discoveries that have enshrined the name of 
Newton in immortal glory. The first is universal 
gravitation and the second the nature of colour. Let 
us try in the next chapter to understand what these 
names really mean. 
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CHAPTER IV 

FURTHER DISCOVERIES 

The well-known proverb to the effect tliat “ all cats 
are grey in the dark owes its truth, or semblance to 
truth, to the great discovery of the nature of colour 
made by Newton. We arc told that in the year 1664, 
while an undergraduate, he was given to sitting up 
late at night to observe comets, and also that he 
measured lunar aowns and halos. Thus he was soon 
brought to a consideration of the instruments with 
which astronomical observations were made. The tele¬ 
scope was then a comparatively recent invention, but 
a great deal of work on and with the instrument had 
bc^ carried out by Galileo, who made important ob¬ 
servations with it as early as 1612. In fact, the instru¬ 
ment first invented by Lippershey, the spectacle-maker, 
was so improved by Galileo that instcadf of magnifying 
some three diameters he finalN made one that magni¬ 
fied thirty-three diameters. This was the instrument 
with which Galileo discovered the spots on the sun 
and the valleys on the moon. Notwithstanding the 
brilliant observations made with these early telescopes, 
they were really not very good. The image seen was very 
distorted. This was due, or rather was thought to be 
due, to a defect called spherical aberration. It means 
that the light which passed through the lens was not 
refracted to the same extent by all parts of it; in other 
words, that different parts of the lens would converge 
the light rays It different foci^roducing, of course, a 
diffuse and distorted image. Tnc current explanation 
of this phenomenon was rfiat it was due to the fact 
that the surfaces of the lenses were portions of spheres, 
and the cure for the defect was sought in endeavours 
to grind the surfaces of the lenses in such a way that 
the rays might be more nearly refracted to one focus. 
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James Gregory in 1663 pointed out that if the surfaces 
of lenses were conic sections then this spherical aberra¬ 
tion would disappear. Descartes concentrated on this 

f >robiein, and devoted much time to devising methods 
or producing elaborate surfaces, which were subsc- 
auendy called, after him, “ Cartesian ovals.” No 
aoubt it was the realisation of the tiresome defects of 


the contemporary telescope which directed Newton’s 
activities into the realm of optics, for immediately we 
find him industriously investigating the nature of light 
and the phenomenon of colour. In 1666, he says, “ he 
procured a triangular glass prism to try the cefebrated 
phenomena of colours,” and he describes the experi¬ 
ments he carried out with it: 


” Having darkened my chamber, and made a small 
hole in my window shuts, to let in a convenient 
quantity of the sun’s light, I placed my Prisme at his 
entrance, that it might be tnereby refracted to the 
opposite wall.” 

Then he observed that whereas the spot of sunlight 
which fell on the prism was circular in shape and 
white in colour, when it passed through the prism and 
fell on the wall it was spread out into a band some 
five times as broad as the incident spot, and that, in¬ 
stead of being white, he saw a beautiful row of colours 
which he was able to divide into no less than seven 


distinct classes: red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
Indigo, violet. Newton says mat at first he was entirely 
captivated by the sheer beauty of this experiment, but 
the scientific aspect very soon impressed him and he 
repeated these experiments many times. He was par¬ 
ticularly struck by the disproportion between the 
length of his coloured band and its width. He thought 
that perhaps the phenomenon was due to some irregu¬ 
larity in the prism, $0 he took an exactly similar one 
and placed it so that the light after passing through 
die first prism should pass mroujgh die second in me 
reverse manner. He found that the result was a small, 
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ctrcular white spot exactly as it came through the hole 
in Ae “window Aut.“ So Aat, at all events, boA 
prisxns behaved in a perfectly orderly manner. After 
a great many of Aese ex{^iments wiA jprisms, Newton 
hit upon Ac most decisive of all* After having pro- 
fectea his coloured band upon a board, he made holes 
in it Arough each of which one colour alone could 
pass, one hole in Ac red part, one in the vellow, and 
so on. He Aen placed oAer prisms in such a position 
Aat none but one colour could pass Arou^ each 
prism, and he measured Ac angle mrough which each 
particular colour was bent by passing Arough Ac 
second prism. He found by Ais experiment Aat some 
colours were less bent Aan oAcrs; for example, Ac red 
light was less bent Aan Ac orange, and Ac yellow 
less Aan Ac green, and so on to Ae end of Ae band. 
His conclusion at Ac end of Aese experiments was 
Aat sunlight was really made up of a variety of 
different coloured rays whose sole peculiarity was Aat 
Acy had different refrangibility, or bcnAng powers. 
He had, in fact, discovered Ac great secret of Ac 
spectrum. We now know Aat Ac coloured band or 
visible spectrum, as it is called, is only a part of a very 
long band, or spectrum, Ac portions at ciAcr end of 
it not being visible, but, ncvcrAcless, having vasdy 
important characters. For example, that part of Ae 
spectrum beyond Ac red of Ac visible portion is where 
wc find wireless waves or, as we may even say, wireless 
light, and Aat portion b^ond Ae violet end contains 
iCrayB and A^ gamma rays of radium. The experi¬ 
ments wxA tMprism culminated, Aerefore, in one of 
Ae great achievements of Newton’s life—*Ac discovery 
of the visible spectrum and Ac nature of light. He 
was Ae first to realise that colour is a property of light, 
and Aat it does not belong in any sense to any obj^t. 

This great Ascovery, nowever, involved one of 
Newton’s iuqjoriant mistakes. He attributed Ac essen¬ 
tial differences in Ae constitaent rays of light to Aeir 
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refrangibility. It did not dawn upon him that prisms of 
diHerent materials, different kinds of glass fc^ example, 
would have in themselves different optical powers, and 
would bend the various rays through different angles. 
In fact, at a later date, he was engaged in a controversy 
with a philosopher of Liigc named Lucas who, after 
repeating these experiments, did not agree with 
Newton upon the Question as to the values of the 
angles through which the different rays were bent by 
a prism. The controversy produced nothing except a 
little irritability on both sioes, because neither experi¬ 
menter was wrong in his observations; they probably, 
however, used dincrent kinds of prisms. 

Newton, having made his discovery, realised at once 
that he had hit upon the real explanation of the defect 
in all telescopes. The ruggedness and coloured images 
were really due not entirely to spherical aberration but 
also to this refrangibility of the constituent rays of 
light, or, as we call it, chromatic aberration. He came 
to the conclusion that it was impossible by any experi¬ 
mental method to eliminate this effect in any refracting 
telescope. Had Newton but realised the true explana¬ 
tion 01 his differences with Lucas, he might have 
anticipated the discovery of the achromatic telescope 
which was made some eighty years later, in which, by 
combining a concave lens of one kind of glass wi^ a 
convex lens of another kind, the difficulty due to 
coloured images was almost entirdy overcome. New¬ 
ton, however, turned his thoughts towards another 
solution of the difficulty. He considered the use of a re- 
fleeting telescope where the light rays would be focussed 
on a concave mirror and reflected by it to another 
mirror placed at a suitable angle (45 degrees widi the 
telescope axis! in which the image could be observed 
througn a hole in the side of the instrument. There is 
no doubt that he thought this matter out while he was 
banished to Woolsthorpe during the Plague, but it was 
not until some time after his return to Cambridge that 
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he comtructed his iSrst reflecting telescope with his 
own hands, although while at home he probably 
|»ractised assiduously to gain that perfection in grina- 
mg and polishing lenses and mirrors which ultimately 
enabled mm to execute his design. It is of interest to 
quote his own words to illustrate his views as to the 
necessity for a reflecting telescope: “ Seeing, then, 
that the improvement of telescopes of given lengths by 
refractions is desperate I contrived, therefore, a Per¬ 
spective by Reflexion, using instead of an object glass 
a concave metal.” He had, indeed, diagnosed the 
trouble inherent in refracting telescopes which had 
baffled all other workers, including the great Galileo 
and also Kepler. No mean achievement lor a boy of 
twenty-four. 

It IS almost awe-inspiring that scientific progress 
involving fundamental truths of such magnitude 
should all have to be recorded in a few words descrip¬ 
tive of a two or three months’ stay in the country of a 
raw young Cambridge graduate. We have lightly dis¬ 
missed such revolutionary marvels« as the binomial 
theorem, the calculus, the nature of light, the concep¬ 
tion erf Ac reflecting telescope, in a few pages, and so, 
perhap, wc have accustomed ourselves to Ainking in 
miracles. Perhap it is as well, for Ac greatest intel¬ 
lectual revelation of all was also a blossom of Aesc 


golden months. Wc must now try to imagine Ac 
dawn of the era of Ac modem conception of Ac 
universe. We must imagine (according to Voltaire) 
our young philosopher enjoying some relaxation in Ac 
ganlen at WislfcAorpe—^perhaps a short rest after lens 
polishing, or maybe after computing ” Ac area of Ac 
nyperboh to two-and-fifty figures.” The legend of Ac 
apple may be unpoved, it may even be a trifle of 
Voltaire’s literary licence, but nevertheless wc will 
adop it. It is Ac only setting in which Ac discovery 
gravitation Aould ever be conceived, for it suf^ies 
m wtA that tangible essence of romance which, fa^ow- 
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ever we may disguise it with terms like acceleration or 
relativity, is the true nature and essence of scientific 
adventure. Newton, then, unquestionably saw an 
apple fall to the ground a*nd forthwith asked himself 
the question “ Why?” 

Now, what exactly do we mean by Gravitation? It 
must not for one moment be imagined that Newton 
was the first person to ask himself why an apple falls 
to the ground. The knowledge that bodies were 
attracted to the earth was as old as Adam, even in 
Newton’s time. Wherein, then, lay the genius of this 
particular question asked in the quiet Woolsthorpc 
garden? 

Everybody knows what force is. It is something 
that causes or tends to cause change of motion, or, 
more properly, to cause change of state. If we drop a 
weight from a height, the something which causes it 
to fall is a force. Now, some little time before Newton 
it was generally believed that if bodies of different 
weights were dropped simultaneously from the same 
height the heavy one would reach the ground first. 
This fallacy was exposed by the great Galileo, who 
dropped two bodies, one heavy and the other light, 
from the Leaning Tower of Pisa and showed that 
they arrived at the ground together. All bodies falling 
to the earth in such a manner will arrive together if 
we discount the resistance of the air, the effect of 
which will, of course, depend on the shape of the 
body. For example, if we drop a lead weight and a 
sheet of paper, the weight will fall direedy, whereas 
the paper will flutter down; but, on the other hand, 
they will fall together if we screw the paper up into a 
little ball. This discovery of Galileo’s was momentous, 
but he went much further than this. He showed that 
if a constant force acts in such a way on a body and 
so causes it to fall to earth, the speed with which it 
falls is not constant, but is all tne time increasing. 
He showed that this increase of speed was uniform, 
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and diat for every unit of time during which the body 
faU$ there will be an equal addition of veloc^. This 
increase of velocity is called Acceleration. This dis¬ 
covery forms the basis of ait dynamics. Newton^ some 
years afterwards, repeated these experiments, but in a 
rather different and somewhat more refined manner. 
Pcrhac« it will be helpful if we quote his own words 
from I he Frtneipia, nook III., to describe them. “ It 
has been, now or a long time, observed by others that 
all sorts of heavy bodies (allowance being made for the 
inequality of retardation which they suffer from a 
small amount of resistance in the air) descend to the 
earth from equal heights in equal times, and that 
equality of times we may distinguish to a great 
accuracy by the help of pendulums. I tried the thing 
in gold, silver, lead, glass, sand, common salt, wooo, 
water, and wheat f provided two wooden boxes 
round and equal. I filled the one with wood and sus¬ 
pended an equal weight of gold Tas exactly as I could) 
m the centre of oscillation of the other. The boxes 
hanging by equal thread of eleven feet made a couple 
of pcnoulums perfectly equal in weight and figure and 
equally receiving the resistance of the air. And placing 
the one by the other I observed them to play together 
forwards and backwards for a long time with equal 
vibrations. And therefore the quantity of matter in 
the gold was to the quantity of matter in the wood as 
the action of the motive force upon ail the gold to the 
action of the same upon all the wood, that is as the 
weight of the one to the weight of the other. And the 
like happcnc^n the other bodies. By these experi¬ 
ments in bodies of the same weight I could manifestly 
have discovered a difference of matter less than a 
thousandth part of the whde had any such been.*’ 

Newton by ** quantity of matter,” of course, means 
what we now call mass. 

Dating from Galileo, die science of dynamia has 
progress^ steadily, and it was upon the prindpies 
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enimciated by him that Newton’s discov^ of Mvi- 
tation was made. The incident of the falling ap^e no 
doubt suggested to Newton a question something like 
this: “ How docs the earth’s attraction for a bo^ fall 
off in power as the body is remote from the surface of 
the earth?” He knew mat the earth’s force, whatever 
it was, operated perfectly well cither on the top of a 
mountain or down in a pit. Thereupon he probably 
cast about in his mind for some phenomenon as a 
basis for experiment to determine the value of this 
attraction through very great distances. Now, the 
moon’s movements with relation to the earth were 
common knowledge, and the great inspiration came to 
Newton that mavbc it was the earth’s attraction which 
was responsible for maintaining the moon in her orbit. 
How, indeed, comes it that the moon goes round the 
earth and the earth round the sun? Why do they not 
fly off at a tangent? Suppose we tic a marole to the end 
ot a piece of string and hold the other end. Now twirl 
our hand, and the marble will go round and round in 
circles so long as we twirl it and the string is whole; 
but if we cut the string while this business is in pro¬ 
gress, the marble will fly off by itself. Now, we niay 
regard Newton’s discovery as something like this 
strmg. He at once realised that if he could show that 
the moon’s movement was the result of the same law 
of attraction that governed the fall of the apple, then 
the old, old probfem of why all the planets moved 
would be solved. The intuitive glimpse of truth that 
was this boy’s experience must have l^n ecstatic, and 
we may easily imagine the eagerness with whidi he 
set about his calculations. The first thing to be deter* 
mined was exactly to what extent distance operates to 
modify the attraction which the earth exerts on a body 
like the apple. He assiuned that this attraction varied 
in accordance with what is called the inverse square 
law***-that is, that the force between two masses 
deaeases in the same proportion as the distance 
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separating them is squared. If^ then, the distance of 
the moon from the earili is about sixty times the 
radius of the earth, dicn the earth’s pull on unit mass 
of ribc moon will be 
approximately at its surface. 

We have seen that Newton knew that the effect of 
force is to produce acceleration; now he had to deter¬ 
mine whether the pull of the earth on the moon was 
sufficient, if extenacd according to this law, to main¬ 
tain the circular velocity which that luminary exhibits. 
This calculation obviously involved a knowledge of 
the radius of the earth. Newton calculated this radius, 
depending upon his memory for his data, and 
arrived at the figure of 3»440 miles. On this basis, his 
calculations of the moon^s circular movement gave 
him a result that was slightly different from the 
observed movement. His result, in fact, was about 
one-sixth greater than it should have been. He must 
have felt the most acute disappointment, for he at 
once assumed that his intuitive guess concerning this 
great secret of the universe was wrong. As a matter 
of fact, it was not wrong, but because he was re¬ 
motely situated in the country away from books of 
reference his memory had been at fault concerning the 
earth’s radius. The figure he had used for this value 
was just a trifle too small. Thus the sublime discovery 
of gravitation, though made in 1666, was lost to the 
wond, and the discoverer bitterly disheartened by 
what he imagined to be a dismal collapse of his 
glorious dream. Jt was not until sixteen years had 
passed that Ne^^n again reopened these calculations, 
and he then detected the small error that had made 
such m enormous difference. 

Tlie whole discovery of gravitation was therefore 
really the enunciation of the law which governs the 
effect distance on the attractive force of the earth 
upon ^anodier mass and pke persa. The question of 
explljtiiBg planetary motion, although of great age, 
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was, in 1666, a very burning question, chiefly because 
experimental science was so rapidly taking the dace 
of the old philosophical system which was so rim in 
definitions and so poor in experience. Descartes had 
suggested an explanation based on the conception that 
the whole universe was filled with an invisible sub¬ 
stance called the ether, which he imagined to be 
composed of tiny pardcles in a continual state of move¬ 
ment. By rubbing together he suggested that some of 
these particles became smaller still, the dust, as it were, 
of the larger particles, and so they gravitated to the 
centre of a number of whirls, or vortices, as he called 
them; each vortex being made up of whirling ether 
particles where the “ dust ” was in the centre and 
formed a sun. By these vortices he ingeniously ex¬ 
plained even the elliptical movements of the planets. 
Kepler had progressed much further. He descrioed the 
movements of the planets with great exactness, but 
owing to his lack of dynamical knowledge he could 
not explain his own laws. He did not realise that his 
laws had any connection with the law that governs 
falling bodies on the earth. Galileo, on the other hand, 
having demonstrated how gravity acts, had completed 
the setting for Newton, whose real insight was cx- 

f )rcsscd by his realisation that Kepler’s astronomical 
aws and Galileo’s dynamical deduction were all part 
and parcel of the same thing —UNIVERSAL ORDER 
—which was the fundamental tenet of Newton’s belief 
all through his life. The actual conception of gravity 
as the force governing the moon’s orbit was a direct 
outcome of Kepler’s work, for in a letter to Halley in 
1686 Newton says that he deduced it from his com 
sideration of Kepler’s theorem “about twenty years 
ago. 

After his disappointment concerning universal gravi¬ 
tation, Newton’s thoughts no doubt reverted to optical 
matters and the reflecting telescope which he had long 
intended to construct, and much of his remaining time 
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at WooUthorpe was spcat in experimental wotk in pre¬ 
paring and polishing metals for the purpose of using 
diem as mirrors in his telescope. He devised a method 
of polishing metals by using pads of pitch and powdered 
rouge, a method which is soil in common use for this 
purpose. 

We have now, in very rough oudinc, seen how 
Newton spent die two years which, with a very short 
interval, was the time he was forced to absent nimself 
from his beloved Cambridge. We will now accompany 
him on his return journey and sec something or the 
mature developments of mis astonishing beginning. 


CHAPTER V 

LATER YEARS AT CAMBRIDGE 

Isaac Newton, now twenty-five years old, returned to 
Cambridge from his enforced holiday in the country 
full of ml the momentous thoughts which had so 
crowded upon him while he was away from all the 
facilities for experiments. England during these two 
years had experienced dire calamities. The Great 
Plague which had decimated the countryside, and that 
most drastic cure, the Great Fire of London, must 
have wellnigh unhinged the minds of those who lived 
to sec thcm.^oW, in 1667, we were at war with the 
Dutch; in fal^ later on in that year, loyal Englishmen 
experienced the humiliation of seeing the whole Dutch 
fleet anchored in the mouth of the Thames. 

Soon after his return to the University in 1668, 
Newton took his Master of Arts degree, and shortly 
after that he was elected Minor, and subsequently 
Major, FeQow of hb College. This fellowship was a 
much coveted thing, for not only was it then, as it is 
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now, a very distinguished academic honour, but it 
carried with it certain emoluments of which Newton 
was in considerable need; for the money which his 
mother had been able to spare him had, p^force, been 
vc^ little. 

The first thing to which he applied himself after his 
return was the construction of nis reflecting telescope. 
This instrument was a tiny thing, some six inches 
long, but it certainly was efficient, for he used it to 
examine the disc and four satellites of Jupiter. At the 
same time, it did not satisfy him, for some little time 
afterwards he constructed still another telescope which 
was the occasion, as we shall see, of his first attaining 
distinguished public notice. His optical and chemied 
experiments occupied most of his time during the first 
year or so of his Cambridge life; but, at the same 
time, he was giving a certain amount of his attention 
to mathematical work, and to assisting the Lucasian 
professor of mathematics, Isaac Barrow, in the pre* 
paration of lectures. In 166^ he wrote his first paper on 
the subject of his system of fluxions. This paper so 
impressed Barrow that he sent it to a friend, another 
famous mathematician named John Collins, and 
although its importance impressed both these scholars, 
nevertheless it was not published. It was not for nearly 
forty years that this real piece of evidence of Newton’s 
prior discovery of the calculus was given general 
publicity. In addition to mathematical work, Barrow 
published lectures on optics, and here he received much 
useful help from his pupil in a critical capacity. This 
particular incident has rather a curious significance, 
because although Newton corrected Dr. Barrow’s 
lectures, he failed to comment on one particular 
portion where Dr. Barrow expressed himself very fully 
on the subject of the nature of colour. The views he 
expressed were by no means similar to the theory 
Newton himself had already formed as a result of his 
experiments with his prism. The inference is that he 
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wa$ imcertain of his own results^ and shrank from 
Opposing his own immature views to the wider ejtpcri* 
ence of his professor. 

In 1669, Dr. Barrow decided to relinquish his work 
at Cambridge in order to devote himself to theological 
pursuits, and with commendable clarity of vision he 
nominated young Isaac Newton to succeed him in the 
Lucasian chair of mathematics. He was, accordingly, 
appointed to that office in October, 1669. His lectures 
as Lucasian professor dealt with a variety of subjects, 
including optics, gravitation, and algeora, but his 
practical research work was devoted mainly to optics 
and improvements to his first telescope. 

In the year 1645 custom for a few gentle¬ 

men with philosophical tendencies to meet together in 
a tavern in Chcapsidc to exchange views and to discuss 
curious phenomena. They constituted what Boyle called 
an “ invisible college.” This little body ultimately 
entered into communication with another and similar 
coterie which had been formed in Oxford. Their con¬ 
ferences acquired such interest that ultimately they com¬ 
bined and held regular meetings in London at Gresham 
College. In 1660 a number of these philosophers, one 
of whom was Dr. (afterwards Sir Christopher) Wren, 
drew up a memorandum founding a “ College ” 
for the promoting of ” Physico-Mathematical Experi- 
mcntall Learning,” and setding that they should meet 
once a week for discourse. Further, it was agreed that 
they should each pay an admission fee of ten shillings 
ana a weekly Ascription of one shilling. The total 
number of memDcrs was forty-one. Charles II. was a 
miin who though mven to enjoying the lighter side of 
life was, nevertheless, intensely interested in science 
in all its branches. He at once extended his hearty 
approval to this newly formed Society, and in 1661 
himself became a member of it A name was given to 
iJm Utde body by the diarist John Evelyn, a name dfat 
is now revered tibrough the whole civilised world— 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY. In 1662 this Sockty had 
obtained a charter of incorporation under the Great 
Seal, and thus Charles IL was largely responsible for 
the inauguration of the Society which has been the 
centre of erudition and the home of the world’s 
scientific learning for nearly three hundred years. 
When Newton had completed his second telescope in 
1671, it attracted a good deal of attention, and he was 
requested to send it to the Royal Society, and it now 
is one of their most treasured possessions. In December, 
1671, the Royal Society records show that “ The Lord 
Bishop of Sarum (Dr. Seth Ward) proposed for candi¬ 
date Mr. Isaac Newton, professor of mathematics at 
Cambridge.” A letter from Newton to the secretary 
expresses his delight and realisation of the honour con¬ 
ferred on him. ” I am very sensible of the honour 
done me by the Bishop of Sarum in proposing me a 
candidate and which I hope will be further conferred 
on me by my election into the Society and, if so, I 
shall endeavour to testify my gratitude by commimi- 
cating what my poor and solitary endeavours can 
effect towards promoting your philosophical designs.” 
Newton was accordingly elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in January, 1672. His first communication to 
the Society was a paper on the nature of colour, and 
this proved to be the commencement of a series of 
troubles which dogged him all through his life. His 
theories concerning colour at once aroused the active 
hostility of several important people, among whom 
were Hooke and the Dutch philosopher Huygens and 
in addition the astronomer Flamsteed. Newton, as we 
have seen, attributed colour to definite constituents in 
a beam of light which were characterised in his own 
words : ” To the same degree of refrangibility ever be¬ 
longs the same colour and to the same colour ever 
belongs the same dc^ec of refrangibility.” In this he 
was wrong, and in the course ofi^mc controversy that 
ensued, he was drawn into formulating something 
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appro«K:hiiig m hypothesis on the nature of light He 
suggested mat it was something of a corpuscular nature 
that proceeded in straight lines from a luminous body. 
This theory, whether it was seriously put forward by 
Newton or not, was sufficient to stimulate Robert 
Hooke to considerable anger, for he held the view that 
light was really an undulatory wave motion in a hypo- 
diedcal ether. In the light of later experience, we oe- 
lievc that Hooke held the correct view, but at that 
time it was not proved. Newton always had the most 
intense dislike of publicity and controversy, and this 
early criticism provoked a letter from him to Olden¬ 
burg, the secretary of the Royal Society, wherein he 
saief that he would abandon philosophy; and he goes 
on to say that ** I sec a man must cimer resolve to put 
out nothing new, or to become a slave to defend it/’ 
Fortunately he did not adhere to this resolution. 

The next problem of importance in optics to which 
he devoted ms attention was that involved in the 
curious colours which were displayed by thin films of 
air or other transparent material. This was no new 
problem, for it had been carefully studied by Hooke 
and Boyle, but they had not appreciated the relation 
between the colours and the dimensions of the film. 

Newton, in 1675, attacked this problem from a more 
mathematical point of view. He observed that when 
light was passed through a thin transparent film a 
number of beautiful coloured rings were produced. 
The same, in fact, that every schomboy knows by the 
name of Newton’s rings,” which become visible, for 
example, if a Hycr of air is pressed between two per¬ 
fectly flat transparent surfaces. He experimented not 
only with white light but also with light of one par¬ 
ticular colour, when he found that he got alternate 
rings nf colour and blackness, the size of the ring 
depMRng upon the colour of the light. By extra- 
nr^ary pains and repeated experiment he was able to 
deduce a numerical law connecting the colours of the 
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rings with tibe thickness of die film. Having accumu¬ 
lated a mass of experimental data on this subject, he 
proceeded to consider the explanation. In the light of 
our later knowledge of the truth of the wave meory, 
it is somewhat surprising that the acute mind of 
Newton did not postulate something analogous to 
wave lengths to explain the alternate transmissions and 
rcfkction of light by thin films. Instead of such an 
explanation, however, he preferred to think of the 
procession of light particles, or corpuscles, suffering 
alternate “fits,*^ extending for a cicfinitc length of 
time, first, when they would pass through the inter¬ 
stices between the particles of matter constituting the 
film, and, secondly, when they preferred to turn oa€\, 
or be reflected bv the film, Newton explained this 
phenomenon, in fact, by what he called “fits of easy 
transmission and reflexion ” which, he said, characterise 
a beam of light, and there he left the subject. This 
work enabled him to evolve a very ingenious theory 
concerning colour, in which he suggested that the 
colours of bodies depended upon the closeness 'with 
which their constituent particles were packed, and that 
the minute distances which separated them were 
comparable with the thin films of his experiments. By 
this theory, he explained the blueness of the sky, where 
he suggested that minute water pardclcs in the air arc 
of the right thickness to make the blue preponderate. 

In 1678, Newton sent a letter to Dr. Hooke, who 
was at that time secretary of the Royal Society, wherein 
he suggests a method of demonstrating the truth of 
the earth’s rotation. He suggested that if a body v^^rc 
dropped from a considerable height and the earth did 
not rotate, then the body would fall in a perfectly 
straight line. If, however, the earth is rotating, then 
in its fall die body would be deflected slightly out of 
tltc straight. The Royal Society warmly supported this 
suggestion, and appointed Dr. Hooke to carry out the 
experiments. After consideration, Hooke remarked 
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that the truth of Newtoa^s sujggesticm would depend 
upon wlierc on the earth’s sur&cc the experiment was 
performed and Newton at once agreed with Hooke’s 
xnodiftcation of his sugjgestion. Some other discussion 
also arose as to the cS^t of the earth’s pull on the 
paths of bodies, and resulted in a difference of opinion 
Dctwecn Hooke and Newton in this matter; and Newton 
had to admit that he was in error, and, in fact, he 
said later that it was owing to Hooke’s correction that 
he was able to prove the true theorem. In the course 
of a discussion at the Royal Society about this time, 
the measurement of a degree of iadtude (69 miles) 
by a Frenchman named Picard was referred to. 
Following this meeting, Newton returned to Cambridge 
and rc-attacked his early Woolsthorpe calculadom on 
the basis of the amended figure, which apparently he 
had only just heard, although it had been common 
knowledge for many years. The sudden consciousness 
diat his universal gravity was probably right after all 
caused him the most intense excitement, for it is 
generally supposed that he entrusted the arithmetical 
calculation to a friend, no doubt feeling quite unable 
to cope with the tedius proof of what he knew to be 
true. In 1682, then, Newton first realised the truth of 
universal gravity, and in his mind’s eve saw the whole 
universe, sun, earth, moon, stars, all in one glorious 
unity, interacting in obedience to one sublime law, 
of which he, of ^1 mankind, had the first vision. 

Newton had now twice fallen foul of Dr. Hooke, 
and had cven^cn obliged to acknowledge small 
errors. An inniw consciousness of Newton’s transcen* 
dent ability no doubt had occasioned some feeling of 
jealousy in the heart of his brother philosopher, who 
was also working on the fringe of this mishty problem 
of the ^ nniverse. Dr. Hooke, Dr. Haney, and Sir 
Chrisibphef Wren had, in 1683-1684, arrived at the 
cimcltiston that the carth% force clayed the inverse 
aqppire law, but not one of them had been able to 
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prove it In conversation on this matter, Sir Christopher 
Wren had offered to give a book value forty shillings 
as a prize to anyone who would demonstrate the pam 
of a planet obeymg this law. Hooke, no doubt to gain 
time, said he nad already proved it to be an cllmse, 
but he said that he did not wish to show his proof for 
some time. Halley, however, in August, 1684, made a 
special journey to Cambridge in order to put the 
problem to Newton. In reply to Halley’s question 
Newton at once replied that such a path would be an 
ellipse. Halley then asked if he had any reason for 
his immediate answer. “ I have calculatea it ” replied 
Newton. Then came the words which must nave 


almost quenched the sudden excitement of Halley. 

I have not the proof by me but I will send it to you!” 
—almost exactly what Hooke had said! This conversa¬ 
tion took place in August, 1684. In November of that 
year, Newton was as good as his word, and sent the 
proof to Halley, who at once visited Cambridge again, 
probably to make quite sure of his ground by a dis¬ 
cussion with Newton. At the same rime he pressed 
the philosopher to submit his discovery in form to the 
Royal Society. As we have seen, Newton hated 
publicity, ana it is quite certain that Halley had no 
easy task in extracting this promise. However, he was 
able, very soon afterwards, to announce to the Society 
that he had seen an incomparable treatise on Motion 
by Mr. Isaac Newton who had promised to send it 
for entry upon their register. In April, 1686, Dr. Vin¬ 
cent presented the manuscript to the Society. It was 
entitled Philosophia Naturalis Principia Mathematical 
It contained a full theory concerning the motion of 
bodies, together with the mroof of the law of universal 
gravitation. Its profound importance impressed the 
Society so much that one of the members remarked 
diat ”Mr. Newton has carried the thing so far that 
there is no more to be added/* The Society went on 
to order that the manuscript should forthwith be 
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primed at their expense. Dr. Hooke was presem at 
this meeting and, perhaps, would have been rather 
more than human not to have been extremely 
chagrined by the great success of his rival. He at once 
claimed that he had not only discovered the truth of 
the inverse square law in gravitation before Newton, 
but also that the author of the Principia actuallv 
obtained the information from him. Naturally eoougn 
Newton was told of this claim. One of the bearers of 
die story was Dr, Halley, to whom both Isaac Newton 
and postcriw owe so much. He, far from aggravating 
any bad feeling, did his best to tranquillise the whole 
thing. He told Newton that Hooke “ seems to expect 
that you would make some mention of him in the 
Preface.’* Newton replied to Halley refuting all 
Hooke’s claims; and later, evidendy aroused to con¬ 
siderable irritability by these incidents, even went so 
far as to suggest mat Hooke himself had improperly 
acqjuired the idea from a letter written by Newton to 
Oldenburg in 1672. However, thanks to Halley’s be¬ 
nign influence the matter was setded, and Newton in 
a spirit of true generosity added a note to his book 
that he, Wren, Hooke, and Halley had each inde¬ 
pendently deduced the law of gravity from Kepler’s 
laws. Thus, amid enthusiasm and jealousy, was the 
great discovery given to the world. There was, how¬ 
ever, still more trouble to be encountered. Although 
the Royal Society had ordered that the MS. should 
be printed, yet nothing was done. At a later meeting 
the matter was again discussed, and a fresh order 
made, but dm like the first, was not obeyed, the truth 
being that the Society cither could not or would not 
povide the necessary money. It was ultimately Dr. 
Halley who personally paid for the publication of the 
Prinaffk. It was a noble act, and one for which he 
has rightly acquired immortality. Not only did he 
agree to heir Ac cost, but he also undertook Ac whole 
W<h*k of preparing it for Ac press, and Ac arduous 
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duty of proof reading. When the proof was sent to 
Newton he expressed nimself as being pleased with it, 
and went on to tell Halley that he really designed the 
work to consist of three books, of whicn the proof he 
had seen was to be the first. The second he said he 
had finished, and the third was awaiting the com¬ 
pletion of his theory of comets. Then came the most 
alarming statement that he intended to suppress this 
part, owing no doubt to the troublesome outbursts of 
Hooke, and, therefore, the whole work would consist 
only of the two first books, De Motu Corporum, 
Halley at once replied regretting that Newton should 
have Dcen so annoyed by the envy of other men, and 
begged him to reconsider his grievous and unworthy 
decision. Here again docs posterity owe its thanks to 
Halley, for his representations had the effect of molli¬ 
fying the great rNcwton, and the two remaining parts 
of tne great work were after all duly submitted for 
publication. 

The Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy 
was at length published in full in May, 1687. It is 
the most noteworthy book that has ever been published 
in the history of science. Not only did it contain the 
enunciation of the laws of motion and their universal 
application, but the methods of proof he adopted and 
their ingenious extension to ail planes of human 
experience was entirely unique. 

The Principia was published in Latin, It was bound 
in calf, and its price was nine shillings a copy. It was 
well illustrated by copious diagrams. It consisted of 
three books, the first two called De Motu Corporum, 
dealing with the motions of bodies, and the third, De 
Mundt Systemate, being a complete account of 
Newton’s astronomical system, where the theory of 
gravity was extended to me whole universe. 

We will very roughly indicate the general scope 
of this remarkaole work and refer to the more striking 
and well-known phenomena which are explained in 
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it, hm we wiH not attempt to enumerate dxe many 
lesser kiiown though vital and beautiful theorems and 
proofs which it contains. 

Tlic Principia deals firstly with the motion of bodies 
in free space, and then with their motion in a medium 
which offers resistance—for example, in water. These 
first two parts arc amazing in the width of their 
scope. They contain an account of Newton’s theory of 
fluxions, the famous three laws of motion, together 
widi deductions and illustrations as to their application. 
The great principle is set forth that every particle of 
matter is attracted by every other particle of matter 
with a force inversely proportional to the sauarc of 
their distances apart. The laws that attraction Dctwcen 
two bodies is equal and opposite and that the accelera¬ 
tions produced by these forces arc inversely propor¬ 
tional to the masses, served to show that the sun is 
by no means the stationary centre of the universe as 
had previously been held, but that inasmuch as it is 
attracted by tne planets, just as they are attracted, so 
it suffers movement in tne same way. Book IL con¬ 
tains the elements of the science of hydrostatics and 
hydrodynamics, and refers to methods for the deter¬ 
mination of the velocity of sound and general wave 
propagation. 

Another fascinating application of the law of uni¬ 
versal gravity also set forth in the Principia was 
Newton’s explanation of die tides. The variation of 
tides had long been associated with the position of the 
moon. The fact that when the moon is at the full 
there is high lUb had long been known. By gravity 
and centrimgal force considerations, Newton snowed 
diat when the moon is at the zenith of her power, the 
waters on the earth suffer maximum attraction and arc, 
as it were, piled up towards the source of the attrac¬ 
tion; in other woras, there will be high tide. Newton 
also showed that not only docs the moon affect the 
tid«ss, but the sun also has its share. When the two 
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attractive forces» the sun and the mooio^ are in line, 
and so reinforcing one another, then the attractive force 
is at a maximum, and the tide is highest. It is called 
a spring ude^ When, however, these two luminaries 
have their axes at right angles rhai combined force is 
at a minimum. We call me tide resulting from diis 
state of affairs a neap tide, Newton went on to calcu* 
late the actual height of these tides. He also showed 
in his book that the earth is four times denser than the 
sun, and that the moon is just slighdy more than one 
and a quarter times as dense as the earth. The 
Frincipia also contains a most valuable contribution 
towards the theory of the moon’s movements, the 
irregularities of wnich had baffled philosophers for 
centuries. Newton applied his theory of gravity to this 
problem and showed how the solar attraction was re¬ 
sponsible for these eccentricities. He prepared the way 
for, although he was not able to evolve, a complete 
lunar theory. 

Still another fascinating and popular sul^ect was 
dealt with and explained—the subject of comets. 
Although some years previously Newton had mistaken 
views as to these phenomena, nc had now arrived at a 
definite theory concerning these heavenly visitants. 
They, too, described elliptical paths of almost incredible 
magnitude. For years they traverse the vast spaces that 
separate the stars, but sometimes they flash throMh 
the carA’s orbit, and excite wonder and admiration by 
Aeir alarming brilliance. As Acy arc not visible for 
very long, but only while Aey arc near Ae sun, Acir 
observed paA is not an cUipse, but somcAing which 
looks like Ac end of an ellipse wi A arms going off mto 
infinity. The paA, in oAcr words, appears to be a para¬ 
bola. Newmn shows Aat it is really part of an enormous 
ellipse which occupies many years to complete. Thus, 
gmvity, Ac force Aat brought down Ac apple m Ac 
Woolsthorpe garden, is shown to be someAing which 
ap|:dic8 in its identical Aaracter not only to Ae sun 
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and moan but far beyond the solar system altogether. 
Small wonder that the first shock of such a stu^dous 
vision had reduced its discoverer to a state where he 
was unable to perform arithmetical calculations I 

Although this book contains the nucleus of the 
whole of the true system of natural philosophy, and 
was published in 1687, yet it was not for many years 
general accepted as the standard of philosophical pro¬ 
gress. There were opponents and dissenters. Newton 
was even accused or implying the necessity for the 
occult in order to account tor nis force of gravity. Of 
course, Newton made no attempt at explanation; 
gravity obeys a universal mathematical law, which 
states that mere is a force acting between two masses, 
and which operates at a distance; moreover, it states 
how this force varies with the distance between the 
masses, but it docs not pretend to explain how or why 
it acts. It is a law, however, that can be verified by 
expwiment. 

The material, though far-fetched doctrine of Des¬ 
cartes held the field in opposition for many years. 
Even such a renowned and clear-sighted scientist as 
Huygens would only accept the Newtonian doctrine in 
part. Voltaire is said to have remarked that at the time 
of his death, Newton had not more than twen^ 
followers out of England. Curiously enough, althougn 
Newton was so closely connected with Cambridge all 
through his life, it was not that University which first 
adopted his system of philosophy. It was the Scottish 
Universities of St. Andrews and Edinburgh which 
first officially^dopted the Newtonian system. Never¬ 
theless, the Engiisn seats of learning were all more or 
less definitely Newtonian before his death in 1727. 

The Principia sold very quickly, and wc arc tdd 
that by 1691 it was almost impossible to obtain a copy. 
A second editioni edited by Roger Cotes, of Cambridge, 
was published in 17x3 at me urgent request of Richard 
Bentley, Master of Trinity College. An index was 
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added to this edition, which had been rather a notable 
omission in the first. Th^e were also some alterations 
to the text concerning the equinoxes, and the parts 
concerning the theory of comets was slightly enlarged. 
A third edition appeared in 1726, edited by Henry 
Pemberton, with a new Preface by Newton, and con¬ 
taining additional remarks on the system of fluxions. 
An English translation appeared in 1726, which has 
been several times reprinted. Zcitlandcr* points out 
that Newton expressly declared in the rreface to 
the third book or the Ptincipia, in 1687, that he had 
originally composed this book in a popular manner, 
but had afterwards rewritten it. As a matter of fact, 
the Principia is not easy reading. Even the great Dr. 
Bendcy, tne learned Master of Trinity and friend of 
Newton, had to receive special coacning in mathe¬ 
matics to enable him to appreciate the philosophical 
treatise he so ardently admired. 


CHAPTER VI 
PUBLIC LIFE 

Following the publication of the Principia, Newton, 
on the advice of his friends, indulged in a rest from 
work. It must have been by that time an absolute 
necessity after the phenomenal spurt of energy which 
alone enabled such a gigantic work to be completed 
within such a short period as two years. It seems that 
for a time he ^ve up all scientific activi^. Some two 
years before me publication of the Principia, King 
Charles II. had died, and in the tumultuous times 


• Isaac Newton, cd. by Grccnstrcct (Bell, 1927). 
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whidi Idlo^d the aixessioa of James IL to die threrne^ 
Newtoo had been principally enga^ with his Pmh 
cipia. There is, however, one inadent belonging to 
this time that has an interest as illustrating the warmth 
of his attachment to his university and the jealousy 
widi which be regarded its privileges. 

James II. had very little sympathy with the privileges 
of his country’s institutions, particularly where they 
clashed in any way with his royal will. One of the 
most flagrant of his acts of authority was to send a 
letter, ** Mandamus ” as it was called, to the University 
of Cambridge to the effect that a certain comparatively 
ignorant Benedictine monk should receive the degree 
of Master of Arts with all its attendant privileges and 
status, without being obliged to subscribe to the oath 
of allegiance, which was a necessary preliminary. The 
university resented such a command, even from a 
royal source, involving as it did such gross infringement 
of its rights and privileges. The aumoritics, therefore, 
refused to obey this order. The command was reiter¬ 
ated, accompanied by threats if it were not carried out. 
As a result of this, the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
was summoned to attend a court to answer for this con¬ 
temptuous disregard of the order. Isaac Newton was 
chosen as one of^the university’s representatives on this 
occasion. The strength of these representations had the 
effect of forcing the Ki^ to withdraw this unwarrant¬ 
able request, fudge Jefferies presided over the court 
before which Newton and his colleagues appeared. At 
the end of the proceedings Jefferies told them: Go 
your way and fpi no more lest a worse thing happen 
to you/^ There is very little doubt that Newton was 
paiticulatly active in me efforts which were made to 
resist dill" eommand, and the prominence which he 
attainadiim diis occasion led to his being proposed as 
mcsilNlf Parliament for die University of Cam- 
b|d^^^ lltsd he was duly elected in 1688. He remained 
of Parliament until 2690—^that is, during the 

fv " 
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somewhat arduom times fcrflowmg the flight oi 
James 1 I« and the accession to the throne of William 
and Mary of Orange. He spent most of this period in 
residence in London and, as far as can be seen, devoted 
himself entirely to his parliamentary duties, altnougji 
there is no record of his having taken any active part 
in political debate. During this time he suffered one of 
the great bereavements of his life in the death of his 
mother, whom he nursed with conspicuous affection 
during her last illness. In 1690, however, he returned 
to Cambridge, and resumed his duties as professor 
of mathematics and also his experimental work in 
chemistry and optics. Some time during the following 
period, probably about 1691, he gave a certain amount 
of attention to the action of light upon the human 
retina, and carried out a scries of interesting physico- 
physiological experiments in this connection upon him¬ 
self. llic result of his observations he embodied in a 
letter to a friend. He was also engaged in mathematical 
work, and wrote letters concerning his methods of 
fluxions to Dr. John Wallis, which were subsequendy 
printed in the latter’s collected works. His chemical 
experiments at the rime were largely concerned with 
the determination of the melting point of various 
metals, and careful observations concerning their rates 
of cooling. 

These experiments were incorporated in a paper 
which he wrote at the time called “ De Natura 
Acidorum,” which constituted the only record of his 
chemical researches that was ever published. 

In 1691 he devoted considerable attention to the 
development of his lunar theory, and entered into a 
lengthy correspondence with Flamsteed, the Astronomer 
Royal, to whom he looked to supply him with accurate 
information concerning the moon. ^ This correspondence 
marked the beginning of a regrettable scries of petty 
quarrels and differences which developed between these 
two great men. Charles II., as we have seen, evinced 
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dit greatest mtarest in general scientific {progress* 
Anomer of his chief interests concerned anydiing that 
pertained to the sea and the British Naw. ^e oesira- 
of ascertaining the places of the nxed stars and 
the correlation of astronomical data ** for the good of 
my seamen’* generally, led Charles to cst^lish a 
national observatory, which constituted another truly 
royal act which has helped to enshrine his memory 
in the gratitude of the British people. He contributed 
/500 from his own purse towards the erection of the 
building. The first ** Astronomical Observator was, 
therefore, appointed by Royal warrant in March, 1675, 
at a salary or fioo per annum, which, after taxes had 
been deducted^ was really only /90. The first holder 
of this office was the Rev. John iTamsteed. This salary 
was ludicrous, especially when we remember that out 
of it the astronomer had to provide his own instru¬ 
ments. In order to have enough money on which to 
live he was forced to accept the living of Burstow, in 
Surrey, which he administered in adoition to his post 
as first Astronomer Royal. Flamsteed appears to nave 
been a nervous, delicate, and somewhat irritable char¬ 
acter, entirely lacking in the philosophical calm that 
is popularly expected to adorn the personality of a 
great astronomer. 

Newton docs not appear to have obtained much in- 
fcHmation from Flamsteed for some two or three years, 
but there is no doubt that he was ultimately in receipt 
of observations of the greatest value from him, as a 
result of which Newton was able to make great pro¬ 
gress with hi%|unar theory. At the same time petty 
quarrels developed which rendered their intercourse 
unpleasSent, and created an atmosphere of irritable 
suspicion which undoubtedly operated to retard the 
vidtildlle work which both men were so particularly 
cafuddt of performing. Some years later, in 1704, the 
Rt^ Consort, Prince George of Denmark, undertook 
Ip ^ar the cost of printing a catalogue of stars which 
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had been prepared by Flamsteed, and which embodied 
die residts of many years’ careful work. The Prince 
had requested the Royal Society to appoint a committee 
to arrange the preliminaries of this undertaking, and 
to exercise some supervisory and editorial functions, 
in connection with the proposed publication. This 
arrangement appears to have exasperated Flamsteed; 
nevertheless, he was forced to submit. The work was 
only partially finished when the Prince died, and its 
completion, therefore, was undertaken by a board of 
visitors appointed from the Fellows of the Koyal Society. 
The star catalogue was finally printed in 19^2, and 
edited by Newton’s friend, Edmund Halley. The fact 
that Newton was one of the committee to supervise 
this work seems to have accentuated the differences 
which had existed between Flamsteed and himself fear 
many years, and it is impossible to acauit cither philo¬ 
sopher of a certain amount of unwortny pettiness and 
irritability in their treatment of each omer. This con¬ 
stant bitterness finally expressed itself in the form of 
a more or less violent quarrel between the two, which 
severed their personal connection for all time, and 
resulted in driving Flamsteed to an utterly inexcusable 
act which was no doubt perpetrated in a moment of 
what must have been wild hysteria. He actually 
destroyed some three hundred copies of his star cata¬ 
logue of which he had obtained possession. 

After his return to Cambridge, Newton spent a 
considerable portion of his time in arranging and per¬ 
fecting the voluminous records of his optical rcscarcncs, 
the result of his lifelong observations. He was preparing 
this manuscript for publication in 1692, but a great 
catastrophe occurred which has even been regarded 
as the cause of a long period of ill-health which dated 
from this dme. This incident has also formed the basis 
of a popular legend, which narrates how a little dog 
named Diamond, belonging to Newton, when one day 
left alone in his study, overturned a lighted candle on 
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to papori, which destroyed a large part oi thm. 
Newton, on returning to ms study, is said to have 
remarked: ** Oh, Piamond, Diamond, you litde know 
the mischief you have done me/’ It is unfortunate that 
there is evidence that Newton kept no domestic pets 
at this time, and, therefore, we must perforce deny 
authenticity to this pathetic litde story. The fact re¬ 
mains that, in 1692, Newton left a candle burning in 
his rooms, which, owing to the fact that he was cdlcd 
away and detained for a litde time, in some way set 
light to and consumed a large portion of his manu¬ 
scripts. This disaster meant that a large amount of his 
work in optics had to be repeated, and, owing to a 
considerable period of ill-health which supervened, 
the long expected work containing his lifelong observa¬ 
tions in optics was not published until 1704. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that in the year 1700 Newton 
invented the sextant—the instrument which is used 
for observing the angle subtended by two distant points 
—and which is at the present time such an essential 
in navigation. The credit of this invention, however, 
has never been generally ascribed to Newton owing to 
the fact that he never published any account of it. 
The same instrument was reinvented some thirty-one 
years later by a Mr. Hadley, who has always been 
regarded as its true inventor. In 1703, Newton re¬ 
ceived the greatest academic distinction of his life. 
He was elected President of the Royal Society, a post 
which he adorned for Ac remaining years of his 
life. 

The expe^ipnee which Newton enjoyed between 1688 
and 1690 served, to some extent, to create a desire for 
sotntfliing oAcr Aan Ae secluded life of a university 
professpr, wiA its meagre salary of little more Aan 
a year. This feeling was no doubt intensified and 
by his friends and assodates of Aat time. 
iiMy mom were made by influential friends to 
obtain preferment which would have Ae effect of 
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making Newton's life more pleasant and financially 
easier, but for various reasons these efforts had not 
been successful. 

On March 19, 1695, however, Newton’s most in¬ 
fluential friend, Charles Montague, afterwards Lord« 
Halifax, wrote him the following letter: 

“ Sir, 

I am very glad that at last I can give you a 

f ood proof of my friendship and the esteem the King 
as or your merits. Mr. Everton, the warden of the 
Mint, is made one of the commissioners of the Customs, 
and the King has promised me to make Mr. Newton 
warden of the Mint. The office is the most appropriate 
for you. It is the chief office in the Mint. It is worth^ 
/500 or ^600 per annum, and has not too much 
business to require more attendance than you cauv 
spare. I desire that you will come up as soon as you 
can, and I will take care of your warrant in the mean¬ 
time. Let me see you as soon as you come to town, 
that I may carry you to kiss the King’s hand. I believe 
you may have a lodging near me. 

I am, etc., 

“ Charles Montague.” 

This was the beginning of an entirely new life for 
Newton. It was the effectual ending of nis Cambridge 
career, and of his whole-hearted devotion to scientific 
and mathematical research. It seems, from a study of 
his life, that from this time, in accepting this high- 
office under the King, he shook off, as far as he could, 
the character of the poor philosopher, and took upon 
him that of the perfect civil servant. This change of 
attitude is rather well illustrated by a letter which he 
wrote in 1698 to Flamsteed, the Astronomer Royal. It 
appears that Flamsteed had written to Dr. Walks con¬ 
cerning some views of Newton’s which had the effect 
of irritating the philosopher, who, in the course of his- 

3 
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letter of protest, said: I do not love to be printed on 
every occasion, much less to be dunned and teased by 
foreigners about mathematical things, or to be thought 
by our own people to be trifling away my time about 
them when I should be about the King’s business.” 

Although it is evident that he gave the whole of his 
energies to perfecting his work at the Mint, he, never¬ 
theless, did not succeed in entirely ridding himself of 
the attentions of his brother scientists. Not only did he 
continue to take a very active part in the proceedings 
of the Royal Society, but he devoted quite a lot of time 
to the encouragement of young and promising students. 
In 1697 the famous mathematician John Bernoulli 
propounded some famous problems of exceptional diffi¬ 
culty, which he addressed to all the foremost mathema¬ 
ticians in Europe, inviting them to attempt a solution. 
Newton received these problems and effected their 
solution on the following day. When he was first 
appointed to the wardehsnip of the Mint, he still per¬ 
formed his duties as Lucasian professor at Cambridge, 
although it is probable that he regarded his new 
appointment as the mam call upon his time. He re¬ 
tained the professorship, however, until 1699, when 
he was promoted to be Master of the Mint; he then 
appointed a deputy at Cambridge in the person of 
William Whiston. In 1701 Newton definitely resigned 
his professorship of Trinity College, and, owing to his 
influence, Whiston was elected in his place. 

In the years immediately following his appointment 
to the Mint, his scientific activities were mrected to¬ 
wards the problems which he had to deal with in the 
rcorganisatailn of the coinage, though he still gave 
attention to other matters, for in 1699 we find that he 
propounded a scheme for the reformation of the 
calendar, embodying the latest astronomical data. The 
metallurgical problems which engaged his attention at 
this time led, as we have seen, to his publishing a 
paper concerning temperatures of metals and to the 
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enunciation of laws governing temperature conditions 
during die states of melting or evaporation. 

Charles Montague, who gave Newton his appoint¬ 
ment at the Mint, was a man to whom success came 
at a very early period of his life. He was only thirty- 
two years of age when he was appointed Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He was a great friend and an ardent 
admirer of Newton, with whom he had been associated 
both at Cambridge and in Parliament. One of the 
most urgent questions he had to tackle was that of the 
coinage. Not only had it degenerated by adulteration 
until it was refused in foreign countries, but the 
offences of coining and clipping money were rife in 
England. A petition was aadressed to the House of 
Commons in 169A praying that an Act should be 
passed to prevent the alarming growth of this offence. 
Montague determined on a complete rccoinage, and 
discussed the matter with the notable scholars of the 
time, amongst whom were Halley, Wren, and Newton, 
and also the great philosopher Locke. The scientific 
and more particularly the chemical and metallurgical 
knowledge of Newton rendered him singularly suitable 
to supervise this work. The widespread corruption 
which involved Mint officials ana highly placed 
servants of the Crown meant that any system of re¬ 
form would have to be dealt with, not only with fair¬ 
ness, knowledge, and tact, but also by a man of 
scrupulous personal honour. Here again Newton was 
admirably qualified. His single-mindedness, love of 
truth, and conscientiousness had, indeed, been char¬ 
acteristics so strongly developed that they had led him 
into minor difficulties all through his life. Newton, 
therefore, undertook this task, and carried it out 
according to a scheme which was largely due to Locke. 
It was b^y no means a rosy path that he trod, for 
troubles came thick and fast. In those days there were 
branch Mints in several parts of the country. To one 
of these, the Mint at Chester, Newton appointed his 
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iri^d Dr. Halley, who was very soon involved in 
serious dif&culties with the corrupt ofHcials. His deter¬ 
mination to countenance no irregularities very nearly 
led to his suffering physical violence at the hands of 
those who felt the effects of his firm and honourable 
control. The culprits in Chester were protected by very 
potent influences, and the realisation of his serious 
position led to Halley’s requesting Newton to place 
the matter before “ his potent friend Mr. Monta^c.’^ 
Not only was Halley a sufferer in the cause of justice, 
but Newton himself was involved in serious un¬ 
pleasantness of a similar kind, and, although his 
integrity triumphed over his enemies, it was not for 
years tnat documentary proof was forthcoming that 
completely vindicated the character of this great man 
concerning the charges that were levelled at him. Sir 
David Brewster relates an anecdote which illustrates 
Newton’s views concerning the taking of bribes. It is 
contained in a letter written by a Dr. Derham to 
Newton’s relative, Mr. Conduitt, in 1733. 

“ The last thing, sir, that I shall trouble you with 
shall be a passage relating to the coinage of the coppCT 
money some years ago, which pleased me much in 
setting forth tne integrity of my friend Sir Isaac. The 
occasion of our discourse was tne great inconveniences 
which many underwent by the delay of the coinage of 
this sort of money. The occasion of which delay. Sir 
Isaac told me, was from the numerous petitions that 
were presented to them, in most of which some person 
or other of quality was concerned. Amongst others he 
told me that an agent of one had made nim an offer 
of above ^ 0 k)o, which Sir Isaac refusing on account of 
its btfing a bribe, the agent said he saw no dishonesty in 
the acceptance of the offer and that Sir Isaac understood 
not his own interest. To which Sir Isaac replied that 
he knew well enough what was his duty, and that no 
bribes should corrupt him. The agent then told hiOi 
that he came from a great Dutchesse, and pleaded her 
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quality and interest. To which Sir Isaac roughly 
answered: ‘ I desire you to tell the lady, that if she 
was here herself and had made me this offer I would 
have desired her to go out of my house and so I desire 
you or you shall be turned out/ 

There is no ambiguity about this attitude, and we 
must remember that the taking of bribes in the course 
of official duty was at that time no uncommon thing. 
Even men like Lord Sandwich were not above rccciv* 
ing bribes, while Pepys, when Clerk of the Acts at the 
Admiralty, reckoned the money he received in this 
way as an integral part of his legitimate income. In 
spite of bitter opposition the recoinage was completed 
in 1699, and it was a splendid triumph for both 
Montague and Newton. Tne office of warden of the 
Mint carried with it a salary of about ^^500 per annum, 
and a lodging within the Tower of London, in which 
the Mint itself was then situated. Although these 
additions constituted an improvement in his circum¬ 
stances yet they were by no means an adequate reward 
for the greatest intellect in England. In 1699, however, 
Newton was advanced to the post of Master of the 
Mint, with a salary of from twelve to fifteen hundred 
pounds a year, which enabled him to live in comfort 
tor the remainder of his life, and also' to indulge his 
well-known passion for generosity to his less fortunate 
friends and relatives. It is a curious thing that 
although Newton spent such a long time as head of 
the nation’s coinage, from 1696 until his death, in 
1727—some thirty-one years—yet there is a great 
scarcity of information about nis work there. We 
know from his letters how absorbed he was in the 
“ King’s business,” and we know that there arc 
voluminous reports on coinage matters which are 
written in his own hand. They arc now to be found 
in the archives of the Treasury. He personally drew 
up a somewhat elaborate scheme for tne “ persecution 
of counterfeiters and diminishers of the current coyn,” 
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which is quoted at length by Professor D* E, Smith in 
the admirable memorial volume, Isaac Newton, pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Bell in 1927. In this memoranoum^ 
Newton lays down that the commissioners he suggests 
to deal with this matter should “ be of good estates 
interest and repute that they may be above the reach 
of ordinary corruption and be able to grapple with the 
richest and most dangerous knots of coyners and 
defend their agent against illegal opposition and give 
credit life and force to their own legal proceeding^ in 
Courts of Justice.** This extract affords a vivid sidaight 
on the manners and customs of the times. 

Among other matters, his reports at this time deal 
with the comparative value of foreign coinage, gold 
and silver currency, and also the rating of the guinea. 
He also devised schemes for the water-marking of 
paper money and the melting down of silver bullion. 

In 1704, the year after his election as President of 
the Royal Society, in which year also occurred the 
death of his intermittent adversary, Dr. Hooke, was 

? ubli$hed Newton’s other great work, Optics, or A 
yeatise of the Reflexions, Refractions, Inflexions, and 
Colours of Ught, This work was published in Eng¬ 
lish, and not only contains his work on light, but also 
the results of many chemical researches, and further 
comments on gravity. In this respect he is tempted to 
advance a litdc beyond the truly empirical stand of 
the Principia, and to speculate on the cause of the 
phenomenon, though he characteristically states that he 
only puts his ideas in the form of a question because 
I am not yet satisfied about it for want of Experi¬ 
ments.” Tlfe Optics also contains two most important 
mathematical treatises concerning developments of the 
integral calculus, which were to have the effect of 
starting a long period of most deplorable unhappiness 
which spreads like a dark cloud over the rest of his 
life. In the course of the treatise on the calculus pub¬ 
lished in the Optics, Newton remarks that it is a de- 
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vcltymcnt of the method which he discovered in 1665- 
1666. The Optics was anonymously reviewed in a 
.paper called the Acta Eruditorum, The writer of 
this criticism was the famous mathematician Leibnitz, 
who proceeded to suggest that Newton had not really 
invented the method of fluxions at all, but rather had 
stolen it from him. This attack upon Newton caused 
very great consternation among his friends in England, 
and in particular it stimulated one of them, a Dr. 
Kcill, of Oxford, to retort with considerable heat. In 
a letter on the subject, which he addressed to Halley, 
he stated that Newton was beyond all doubt the first 
inventor of fluxions, and he even went so far as to 
suggest that far from Newton having stolen the 
method from Leibnitz, the boot was on tne other foot, 
and that Leibnitz had perpetrated the very crime of 
which he now practically accused Newton. 

The real trutn of the matter is that Newton and 
Leibnitz both independenriy discovered the method, 
although there is every reason to assert that Newton 
was the first to do so. The serious controversy that 
developed on the question, with its resultant unpleasant¬ 
ness and the suspicions which it cngcnderccT concern¬ 
ing the characters of both these great men, may really 
be ascribed to the fact that Newton did not publisn 
his discovery when he first made it. 

Leibnitz published in 1684 a method of calculation 
which was, in fact, the calculus. The structure was 
almost precisely the same as Newton’s, but it differed 
in the methoa of expression. Whereas Newton had 
used a system of dots to indicate his differentials, Leib¬ 
nitz used special letters. In fact, he had systematised 
the method for general application in a more precise 
and useable form than Newton had done. Newton, in 
the Frincipia, which, it will be remembered, was 
published in 1687, had given an account of his method 
and had also referred to Leibnitz’s discovery. The fact 
that he omitted this particular reference in the subsc- 
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x}iieat editions of the Prindpia has been used by some 
of his critics, noticeably de Morgan, to insinuate that 
Newton was conscious of the justice, in some part, of 
Leibnitz^s accusation. The omission, however, was 
‘quite impossible of any such interpretation. 

Leibnitz, after having read the letter of Dr. Kcill, 
pressed the quarrel with great bitterness and wrote to 
the Secretary of the Royal Society demanding that 
Kcill should be compelled to withdraw his remarks. 
Almost all the scholars of Europe took sides in this 
quarrel, and the matter attainea such enormous im¬ 
portance that the Royal Society appointed a committee 
to investigate and to report on the facts. This com¬ 
mittee unquestionably went very thoroughly into the 
matter, and finally submitted a report to the Society. 
The report stated that the paper of Newton’s which 
had been submitted to Dr. Barrow and John Collins 
in 1669 did, in fact, contain the method of fluxions, 
and further that the method of fluxions and Leibnitz’s 
differential method were one and the same thing; the 
only difference being that Newton uses the term 
“ moments ” or “ fluxions ” whereas Leibnitz calls 
the same thing “ differences,” and marks them with 
the letter “ d,” a mark not used by Mr. Newton.” 
The last paragraph of the report was as follows : “ For 
which reason we reckon Mr. Newton the first inventor, 
and are of opinion that Mr. Keill in asserting the 
same has been no ways injurious to Mr. I^ibnitz. 
And we submit to tne judgment of the Society, 
whether the extract and papers now presented to you, 
together with Jj^hat is extant to the same purpose, in 
Dr. Wallis’s rnird volume, may not deserve to be 
made public.” 

This report, together with all the relevant evidence 
in the form of documents and letters, was ordered by 
the Royal Society to be published. It also containca 
Newton’s original MSS. on fluxions. The publication 
was called me Commercium Epistolicum, and such 
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was the sustained interest in the matter diat it went 
through many editions. One of the most notable 
critics adverse to Newton on this particular question 
was Professor de Morgan, who wrote a good deal on 
the subject, about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Leibnitz docs not appear to have read the Com' 
mercium Epistolicum at once, but to have referred to 
his friend Bernoulli for his views on it. He seems to 
have been satisfied that the investigation would termin¬ 
ate in favour of Newton, who, after all, was an 
Englishman and the President of the body which 
orocred the inquiry. Many efforts were made by friends 
of both to bring about a happy termination to this 
long-drawm-out strife, but they were all unavailing. 
Subsequently Leibnitz attacked Newton on frem 
ground by attempting to show that his philosophy 
was atheistical. The quarrel dragged on for many 
years, and it must be admitted that it was almost 
entirely pursued by Leibnitz, Newton only taking part 
when ne was forced to do so in defence of his honour. 
On one occasion Leibnitz challenged him to solve a 
mathematical problem which was only possible if he 
really understood Leibnitz’s method perfeedy. This 
problem he immediately solved in one evening alter his 
ordinary day’s work at the Mint. On another occasion, 
the King, whose attention had been drawn to the matter, 
personally asked Newton to reply to one particular 
attack that had been launched by Leibnitz. This dis¬ 
pute had the most far-reaching effects. It created two 
bigoted schools of thought, and for a long time effec¬ 
tively prevented that close association and friendship 
between men of great learning which is so essential to 
true projgrcss. Leibnitz was the chief offender, but, 
nevertheless, we must remember that Newton was at 
no time very tolerant of opposition or criticism, and 
certainly did not become more lenient after his great 
genius was universally acknowledged and his pre¬ 
eminent dignity fully established. 
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CHAPTER VII 
mWTON—THE MAN 

We have now to consider die last part of Isaac 
Newton’s life, and perhaps we shall gain a truer 
perspeedve if we go oack and collect up a few ends 
concerning a more personal aspect of the man. Newton 
in his cany days was always poor. He kept careful 
accounts, and they arc cvicfencc that he always 
exercised strict economy. Even after his election to the 
Royal Society he was rather hard pressed for money, 
because some litde time after his clecuon an applica¬ 
tion was made on his behalf that he might be excused 
his subscription to that body. This incident is not 
without a certain pathos, because the amount involved 
was the ridiculous sum of one shilling per week. All 
through his life he was generous to his friends, and 

S rticularly to his relations. During his first years at 
mbridge he was almost entirely efependent upon the 
small allowance which his mother was able to spare 
him, but after his election to the fellowship of his 
college and the Lucasian professorship, he was in 
receipt of a salary of little over £200 per annum. In 
1676 his fellowship was about to expire, and a neces¬ 
sary condition of his continuing to hold it was that 
he should take Holy Orders. Newton emphatically 
refused to submit to this condition, and, his feelings 
about the matter being so strong, representations were 
made to the King to allow him, by a special act of 

S ace, to rdttn nis fellowship as a layman. King 
larles wanted the petition and Newton retained his 
office. His refusal to take Orders was rather curious, 
for he was of a deeply religious nature, and was an 
uncompromising deist. His religion was to him a 
matter of the greatest importance, and its expression 
always the result of muen careful thought. He was 
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always interested in the subject, and during the latter 
p^t of his life he wrote many theological works. 
There is very little doubt that his chief objection to 
the orthodox formularies of the Church was based on 
the doctrine of the Trinity, to which he was never 
able to subscribe; and, in fact, he wrote afterwards 
criticising the doctrine from the point of view of 
the Scriptures. 

Controversy as to what really constituted Newton’s 
religious belief has sometimes been sharply pursued, 
but no really definite view has ever emerged. It is 
probable that his reserved disposition rendered it no 
easy matter to obtain a full declaration of his true 
creed in his lifetime, and his writings on the subject 
allow of considerable diversity of opinion. That he 
believed firmly in God and had the greatest venera¬ 
tion for Christ is perfeedy clear : in fact, it is quite 
certain that one of his principal objects in writing the 
Principia was to prove God’s supreme authorship of 
the universe- Newton was what is called an empiricist 
—that is, his philosophy was based upon experiment. 
His doctrine was that you must first nnd the law and 
then argue from it. He had very iitde patience with 
hypotheses, for he would never go any farther in 
explanation of phenomena than was warranted by 
experience. In the Principia he says: “We are to 
admit no more causes of natural things than such as 
are both true and sufficient to explain their appear¬ 
ances.” He cherished a sublime belief in universal 
order, of which he found satisfactory evidence in every 
direction. The ultimate cause of this universal system 
was, for him, simply God. The tremendous flignts of 
genius which enabled him intuitively to arrive at such 
remarkably true conclusions were really based on this 
profound Dclicf. 

His general character was mild, retiring, and very 
modest. His frequendy quoted words, “ I do not know 
what I may appear to the world, but to myself I seem 
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to have been only like a boy playing on the seashc»-e 
and diverting myself in now and then finding a 
smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered 
before me,” cannot be omitted from any sketch of 
Newton, for they ring so true, and, uttered as they were 
but a short time before his death, they convey such a 
real picture of the unassuming sweetness of his dis¬ 
position. He was courteous and tolerant, and, although 
without any suspicion of priggishness, he, nevertheless, 
would not allow any coarseness or immoral jest in his 
presence. One of the pleasantest things about him 
was his intense love of animals, and his stern hostility 
to any form of cruelty, whether its practice was 
tolerated by convention or not. The fact that he some¬ 
times manifested irritability to some of his friends and 
colleagues may really be attributed to his extreme shy¬ 
ness. He had no desire whatever to attract notice or 
publicity. The regrettable and prolonged quarrel with 
Leibnitz was not due to any rancour on the part of 
Newton, but rather it was his friends who iclt the 
implied insult to him so acutely, and the sharpness of 
their retorts may be regarded as a measure of the love 
and admiration he had inspired. Throughout his life 
he appears to have been absent-minded, careless in 
dress, and frugal in his tastes. He drank wine and 
beer, but he did not take tobacco or snuff. His work 
completely engaged all his thoughts, so much so that 
he neglected his health, and during one period of his 
life he was very ill in consequence. About 1692 some 
of his friends ’^rc very perturbed about him. He com¬ 
plained of serious loss of appetite and sleep; he also 
says in a letter to his friend Mr. Pepys that ne has not 
his “ former consistency of mind.” These symptoms 
soon beckme common Knowledge, and they were the 
cause 0f many exaggerated rumours concerning the 
stMc of his mind, but it is quite certain that nothing 
of a very serious nature was involved, because all 
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through the period of his illness he was engaged in 
correspondence of a particularly rational kind. Mr. 
Pepys was not only the affectionate and personal friend 
of Newton, but he was interested in* 1 iis work in a very 
particular sense. Pepys was the President of the Roysu 
Society when the Principia was published, and his 
name appears on the fly-leaf of the first edition authoris¬ 
ing the publication in the name of the Society. It has 
been stated that Newton grew somewhat discontented 
about the middle portion of his life because none of 
his friends had been able to procure preferment for 
him, but as all evidence of such discontent is more or 
less confined to the period about 1692 and 1693, 
has its probable explanation in the fact that he was 
suffering from nervous strain consequent on over-work. 

The few remarks that we have made convey some 
slight idea of the type of man Newton was. In appear¬ 
ance he was rather taller than the average, and later 
in his life was inclined to corpulence. His hair was 
profuse and quite white; indeed, he began to go grey 
when he was a very young man. Of course, in con¬ 
formity with the custom of the age, he normally wore 
a wig. He had rather a languid air, and always 
evinced an extreme placidity of manner. He was in¬ 
clined to be meditative, and rarely joined in general 
conversation. Although he lived to be cighty-nvc, it 
is said that he never lost more than one tooth. 

We have already mentioned that he was returned 
as member of Parliament for Cambridge University in 
1688, at the time of the accession of William and 
Mary, but although he remained a member for over 
a year he took no very active part in political work. In 
1701 he was again elected to represent the university 
as M.P., and sat for another short period, and on still 
another occasion he offered himself for election but 
was defeated. 

His relations with reigning monarchs were always 
cordial, with the notable exception of James II., whose 
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auiocrjitic mtolcrance was not calculated to condliate 
our benign philosopher, who politically, and in every 
other way, was ardently opposed to tkt bigotry of 
James. On the other hand, nc was the firm friend of 
William of Orange, and also of Queen Anne, who 
was his devoted admirer, and did as much as she 
could to promote scientific matters largely for his sake. 
She took advantage of a visit to Cambridge in 1705 to 
confer upon him the honour of knighmood, a dis¬ 
tinction which, though belated, was never more 
worthily bestowed. 

On the accession of George L, Newton was already 
an old man, but he was by this time a considerable 
figure in the social world. He lived in affluent style in 
London, and kept a coach. The daughter of his step¬ 
sister, Hannah, kept house and entertained for him— 
her name was Catherine Barton. She was a lady of 
very considerable personal charm, and attracted the 
attention and admiration of many notable people, 
particularly her uncle’s old friend, Montague, then 
Lord Halifax. She ultimately married John Conduitt, 
who for some time had been Newton’s chief assistant 
at the Mint. 

Sir Isaac became the intimate friend of the Princess 
of Wales, and at her request he devoted himself to 
the study of ancient chronology, upon which subject 
he wrote a book which was his last notable work. His 
real period of ili-hcalth started about the year 1724, 
when he suffered from various ailments largely in¬ 
cidental to old age. These ailments, however, did not 
incapacitate and he continued to preside over the 
deliberations of the Royal Society right up to the time 
of his death, which occurred in March, 1727, in his 
eighty-fifth year. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, and was accorded a magnificent funeral. The 
pali was borne by the Lord High Chancellor of Eng¬ 
land and many peers of exalted rank. His fortune was 
consider^le, something over thirty-two thousand 
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pounds, which he bequeathed to his nephews and 
nieces. 

During his later years, Sir Isaac devoted much 
time to the subject of alchemy, which had been one 
of his chief interests from youth. It is a difficult matter 
to understand how Newton could have been so capti¬ 
vated by a subject which even in those days had not 
the character of true science. As Sir David Brewster 
points out, Sir Isaac was certainly not prompted by any 
desire for personal gain. The explanation may be that 
he felt that the character of the different elements was 
determined by some natural law which might manifest 
itself in the course of his alchemical investigations. 
After all, the transmutation of metals, in the fight of 
modern physical theory, is not regarded as such a 
wild dream as it was immediately after the develop¬ 
ment and establishment of Newton’s own philosophy. 
Some of the views of Newton, although discreditea for 
many years, are now beginning to acquire a curiously 
propnetic character; for example, his Delief that light 
was composed of minute particles, or corpuscles, which 
entirely gave way to the undulatory theory held by 
Huygens and Hooke. The undulatory or wave theory, 
supported by masses of experimental evidence, was 
universally accepted until comparatively recendy, when 
Planck evolved his hypothesis of energy quanta which 
attributed something very like a corpuscular character 
to radiation; in other words, to fight. It may be that 
both these theories will be found to be true in part, 
but at the present time science is in the curious position 
of having to invoke Newton’s own laws to disprove 
Newton’s own theory. Newton, as we have seen, gave 
to the world its first picture of an orderly planetary 
universe. Planck, by means of his modern energy 
theory, was the means by which the world is given a 
picture of another infinitely small planetary universe— 
the Atom. The parallel between mesc two things, the 
one so infinitely large, and the other so infinitely 
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small, is very dose. The reconciliation of these two 
somewhat divergent theories, which gave rise respec¬ 
tively to these fundamental conceptions, awaits the 
sublime genius of another Newton, 

It was the privilege of Sir Isaac Newton to unroll 
die scroll of Nature^ wonders a litdc way, and with 
a spark of super-human insight to see more clearly than 
ever had been seen before into the inscrutable mystery 
of the divine plan. To him was revealed the marvellous 
order that ever since his dme has been found to extend 
wherever man’s experience has led him. It is adven¬ 
turers such as Newton who, in a spirit of high 
courage, explore the undiscovered country of Nature, 
and experience that ecstasy of revelation which so far 
transcends material reward as greatest does least. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

There arc many books about Sir Isaac Newton. The 
standard Life is Sir David Brewster’s two-volume 
book published in 1855. A shorter Life by him was 
publisned in 1831. Another Life was written by Lord 
Brougham in 1829. Various essays on the life of 
Newton were also published by Professor de Morgan 
in 1846 and 1858. Among the later works, the Mathe¬ 
matical Society’s Memorial Volume, edited by W. J. 
Greenstreet, published by Bell in 1927, and Professor 
Brodetsky’s ocautiful book, Sir Isaac Newton, also 
publishca 1927 by Methuen, have the greatest value. 
To one or other 01 these works, particularly the last 
two, I am indebted for everything of value in this 
smtil volume. There are also numerous isolated articles 
Newton in the Encyclopaedias, and Nature pub- 
l^ed a special Memorial Supplement on March 27, 
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INTRODUCTORY 


Thire was bom in the spring of 1599, there died in 
the autumn of 1658^ a man very conspicuous in die 
later story of England. He lives through boyhood and 
early manhood to middle age (to the forty-second year 
of his life) neither quite unknown nor remarkable, the 
average life of his time and class: the class of those 
wealthy landowners who rose to power through the 
religious and economic revoludon of the sixteenth 
century, and in the seventeenth destroyed and sup¬ 
planted the ancient popular monarchy of the English 
people. He is strongly subject to the same enthusiasms 
m doctrine and worship as his contemporaries; he 
shares obscurely their anxiety to free themselves from 
die control of the Crown. He enters Parliament 


a , like many another such, for the Commons had 
y become the instrument of the wealdiy. He 
speaks, once or twice, apparently with commendable 
(Vision, but without remembered effect. He takes no 
leading part in public affairs during his best years, 
diough they arc those of riling conflict between 
gentry and King. He is not found among those who 
risk mcir persons and fortunes in the increasing oppo- 
sidon to C^vernment. During ^e anxious decade of 
Royal resistance to such as he, he leaves protest to 
others. He duly pays (we may presume, or be certain) 
the taxes which me King levies of right upon die 
great properdes of his rank, and which others, not he, 
become famous by refusing. 

Suddenly, $0 late in this sheltered life which he haa 
put to no peril and wherein he has shown no inida- 
dve, there arises that civil war which liistory has 
called the Great Rebellion. He discovers, thus late, 
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liit tra<k» He possesses the takiits in getteral dF a sot- 
in particuiar (and much more) unique genius as 
a hider of cmalry, the decisive arm of his day. 

Tbenceforward accident, fortune, opportunity irre¬ 
sistibly advance him, for he is fitted to each occasion 
During the brief sixteen last years of his life—^no 
iofiger young when he enters tnem, aoproaching old 
zm at mcir dose—he becomes by rapia st^s the best, 
tfien die only and inevitable commander. The victory 
of his side achieved, it leaves him in supreme power. 
He is compelled to exercise it, not unwiilinffly, but 
smnewhat bewildered. He directs all affairs m>mestsc 


and foreign: the former simply and despotically with 
die object of order for all and safety for himself; die 
latter with purpose always emphatic, but wretchedly 
tsneertain in direction. He both seeks to share respon- 
tibility in a task thus coming upon him so swifdy, 
and to confirm his place (and security) by assuming 
the CTown-—yet he ncsitates to assume it. His very 
large standing army and excellent navy, both based 
on taxation which absolute rule can levy, and which 
rival nations lack, give him and the English power 
an unrivalled position in Europe. 

That last strange episode of personal rule endures 
kss dian five years from the dav of his enthronement 
im Westminster Hall to his deam. It runs through the 
full four yedrs, 1654, 1^5, 1656, 1657: by the summer 
ot 1658 he skkens: within four weeks ne is dead. 

His name at his death stood before the world as 


one hidierto unknown, who became by quickly suc¬ 
ceeding aiildents the master of a whole realm: who 
conquered Scodand: who seemed to have destroyed 
Irdand: who had compassed and achieved the death 
of die legitimate king—^the last of a lineage deflected 
hm wkmhm from die co-irins of die national history: 
who assumed ail, and tnwck more than, the murdered 
astlbority: who maintained it for a moment 
ugaifW every attack: who died in possession of it 
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It mndS) £iitthcr» as the symbol of a passionate te* 
ligious movement, as that of a leader who, during 
some few but vivid years, held high national repute 
in arms, but who was also the triumphant dcstrovcr 
of what most of his fcllow-Englishmcn revered out 
could not avenge. 

It is no wonder that, with such circumstance sur¬ 
rounding it, his name should have given their titles 
to a hundred books, relating in detail the sequence of 
his career, and worshipping or cursing him quite out 
of measure: making Oliver a most exaggerated figure, 
whether of good or of evil; absurdly magnifying the 
real man. 

To the tale of those books I certainly do not pur¬ 
pose to add this fragment. It is rather my purpose to 
attain the man and to present, however briefly, a 
sketch of the mortal as he was; the wealth wnkh 
moulded his youth, the conditions that created hu 
religious exaltations and hatreds; his twin remarkable 
capacitites in arms and intrigue; his qualities corre¬ 
spondent to that military temper; his more amiable 
common affections -^nd weaknesses; his deficiencies, 
follies, and vices. His end. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE SOCIAL FORMATION 

The temper and character—^but not the high talent— 
of Oliver Cromwell, ultimately derive from that great 
loot of cathedral and church endowment, chantries, 
shrines, hospitals, monasteries, schools, sacred vessels, 
lead-rooiing, jewels, and bells, which had been carried 
out from forty-five to sixty years before his birth, and 
had transferred to new hands a vast proportion of the 
national wealth. 

How this is so his origins explain. Cromwcll^s real 
name was not Cromwell at all, but Williams. The 
assumption of the name of Cromwell—^to which there 
was no legal right, and which was draped upon at 
least two important occasions (notably Oliver’s receipt 
for his wife’s dowry)—was but a piece of family snoi> 
be^ arising thus: 

Two puoiic-houses stood near by in the early six* 
teenth century on the Pumey and Wimbledon side of 
the river Thames, opposite Fulham, near Londem* 
One of these was kept oy a certain Walter Cromwell, 
who brewed his own beer and shod horses as well; the 
othet* by a man of Welsh origin from Glamorgan, 
Williams by name (or, earlier, William-ap-WilliamsX 
Publican Cromwell had a son Thomas, vmo went off 
vagabonding, and a daughter Catherine, who married 
Morgan, the son of neighbour Williams, lliomas in 
hii wanderings is natur^y little known to us, but ht 
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to hmt ciilii^ m SI private aotdW ift Italyi 
tlttO lie got in mth sosoe ixioney>4eakrs thmy am 
later became a trader m variotis places^ kndim mooc^ 
at last on hit own account. He came t^k to Englanoy 
after nine yeara^ with some little stock. Wols% got 
to hear of him as a man discreet, close in speech^ md 
of ability in administration, and used him with increase 
ing confidence imtil his own fall. Thomas Cromwell 
ended & the great Cardinal's secretary, or agent, and 
his career was made. He profited by Wolscy’s fall, and 
he it was (then nrdbably between forty and fifty), who 
egged Henry VlII, on, first to threatening the Pope 
in the matter of the divorce, then to a dehnite break 
with Rome; shortly afterwards to a general loot^ first 
of the lesser, then of all monastic property in England, 
Wales, and Ireland, which loot continued long after 
Cromwell's own fail and execution. It extended until 
it had covered due great mass of ecclesiastical, educa¬ 
tional, and charitable endowment of every kind, and 
left but a remnant behind. 

It was this loot which made the breach with Rome 
ultimately irrevocable. For Henry’s unstable will and 
wild cKpmditure made him incapable of holding the 
Crown's vast new wealth. Large and increasing 
amounts of the stolen property were given away or 
sold at derisory prices, stUi more was sacrificea on 
very facile terms. There arose a class of new million* 
airei which tailed ofi into lesser raiders, selling, resell* 
ing and subletting the spoil until there had been 
cmated throughout the nation an all-powerful vested 
stiierest afainst permanent reunion with the general 
fdlmoa m Euro^. 

ThomaOt Cromwell, of course, profited bugelv 
tfie revolution of which he was the main author, ieep- 
for himself a heap of the confiscated clerical 
*mmm* Bm he also iktfaougbt him of his family* 
Hii Mrs. Wilnams, had borne a son, 

Ridbard by name^ Tm nephew of his, Richard Wsb 
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Ramil Tiixmias Cromwell loaded with the mdk #{ the 
Church* The yomg fellow swallowed no less thaa 
ihirieen of tibe filched estates. He was thus kunched 
as a very promioent member indeed of the new mil* 
Uonaires wmo presided over, and imposed, the gradual 
abandonment of their ancestral faith upon a most un¬ 
willing people. His vast fortune was increased by 
further footmg of the Church. He had masses of land 
in at least five counties, and capital accumulated out of 
revenues drawn from the taxes. To all this add the 
dowry of his wife, daughter to the Lord Mayor of 
London. 

This Richard Williams had a son, Henry, to inherit 
his enormous wealth, and to enjoy a knignthood. Be¬ 
cause the uncle had played such a part in the world, 
and a Cromwell had been a Peer, the name Cromwell 
was now commonly used by the Williams's. Sir Henry 
Williams was called, as often as not, Sir Himry Crom¬ 
well, and gloried in the grandeur of that false name, 
though, on legal occasions, he had to use his true one. 
He and his immense wealth stood in die very heart 
of diat small clique—the Cecils were its leaders— 
who had sprung from nothing and now staked all 
upon the extirpation of Cathoucism in England be¬ 
cause their new colossal incomes had been so suddenly 
raised upon its ruins: the clique, which supporteo, 
managea and used the often recalcitrant Eliza^th. 

On one of his numerous estates, that of Hinebin- 
brook, just outside the town of Huntingdon, Henry 
Williams, or Cromwell, built himself a mansion. The 
place had been a convent of Benedictine nuns vsdio 
nad been driven out by the spoilers. Some part of 
their house served for the offices of the new building. 

There, at Hinchinbrook, did Henry entettim 
Elizabeth at a fantastic expense; diere she knighted 
him (four years after her accession); there was he 
nominated as one of her Government Members of 
Parliament for the County of Huntingdon. Tharc 
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ShcriE. Tliith<5i: had he brought his wife^-nmcl 
i|ew accemnn of wealtlu For like his father before 
hhii> he had married a Lord Mayor^s daughter. His 
daughter Elizabeth he married to a very rich Bucks 
iasidowner» one Hampden. 

Of his two sons, the elder, Oliver, inherited 
Kinchinbrook and the main money-bags. When Sir 
Henry died, just before Elizabeth. Oliver had sat as 
a Commoner in Parliament for Elizabeth’s Govern^ 
meat in his turn, was Sheriff also for them, was 
kntahted by her, and, on the now established family 
model, married vet more money; first the daughter 
of a financier, who dealt in credit, then the widow of 
a money-dealer, who dealt in gold. 

The second, Robert, had only a younger son’s por¬ 
tion, but it was ample—land to the value of what we 
should call to-day £2,ooo a year (Church loot, again, 
of course—^taken firom the Au^sunians), a good 
house in Huntingdon, near Hinchinbrook Park, with 
a brewery business as well, a good dowry from a rich 
wife, die widow of a rich man, and herself of a 
notable family among the new raiders of endow¬ 
ments; for she was a Steward, the great niece of diat 
Robert Steward, who, as prior of Ely, had sur¬ 
rendered his monastery to the Crown, had been made 
Dean of Ely, and had richly fattened his kin upon die 
lands and revenues of the see. 


Robert Williams, or Cromwell, had, then, a total 
income ct what we should call (pre-war) somewhat 
more diaili(3»ooo a year—a much bigger thing in that 
Engtand tnan in ours—^when his boy Oltper was 
on Afwil 2%, ^99* He was to become the 
leader of me Great Rebellion, the autfacH* of 
Charles’s death, the master, for a few years, of 
aE Iritairu 

I have emphasised the solid wealth to whidi young 
Oliver was but the significant thing to appre^ 
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atdmde to society is not the considerable fortuiie of 
a cadet to such a family but the far greater splendour 
of his surroundings. Hmehiubrook was but a mile 
away, in its park, and Oliver’s father Robert Hved 
nearly at the park gates, virtually a pan of that 
new millionaire household. The cnild Oliver knew 
Hinchinbrook like his own home. There he had wit* 
nessed, as a little boy of four to five, and could per¬ 
haps just remember, the gorgeous pageant where¬ 
with nis family had entertained James 1 . There was 
he steeped in tne tradition of the noupeaux riches and 
their power. There was the background of his life. 
Such war the social momentum driving and inform¬ 
ing the child as he grew to manhood: the grandson 
of Sir Henry, ElizActh’s princely host, the grea^ 
grandson of Richard Williams, wnom the Reforma¬ 
tion had suddenly transformed from alehouse urchin 
to Cnesus. 

Oliver Cromwell stood to the origin of Elizabeth’s 
new millionaires as a child born to^y of the Joels 
and Barnatos stands to the South African diamond 
rush of the i88o*s. Now that economic upheaval, out 
of which had arisen, among others (and superior to 
most) the immense fortune of the Cromwells, haA 
had another ultimate effect, of which the trial and 
execution of Charles was to be the symbol, and with 
which, therefore, the Protector’s name is associiMed. 
It had impoverished, and therefore diminished the 
power of, the Crown. It had, relatively, enormously 
increased the wealth, and therefore the politicai 
strength of those landlords, great mercantile xamiUes^ 
and smaller but substanti^ men, for which Parlia¬ 
ment stood, as against the rest of the nation. In die 
eyes df the nation as a whole, of the average EngMi- 
txtan, not the rich men in Parliament, but pc^mkr 
monarchy—die King—was die natui^ ana tradx- 
donal head. But if a weU-to<io class should ismrp 
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heennie the natural otgAn of that class. 

Fiir by the end of the sixteenth century'^that it, 
during me last years of Elizabeth—die enrichment 
of the squires by the Reformation had already gone 
so far that they had command of the House of Com¬ 
mons. That hmy was no longer a set of knights and 
burgesses^ summoned by the Crown to grant supple- 
mentary moneys beyona the ordinary revenue ana to 
regtstcf the more important laws. It was already 
dmninated by the owners of large estates, who re¬ 
turned themselves or their creatures at will, not only 
for the shires, but for most of the country towns. 
With these worked the big financiers and trading 
fortunes of London, and of one or two large cities 
mxk as Bristol and Norwich. These “Commons*’ 
had already given hints of what was coming. Their 
hidierto unheard-of claim to dispose of national 
finance and so to rule was latent in the occasional 
protests of a few before Elizabeth died. Under 
lames, when Cromwell was in his teens, the attempt 
of die rich men in Parliament to supplant tne 
national monarchy grew bolder. By the time of his 
€90^ maidiood it was vigorous and permanent 

gave the rich men in Parliament diis grow¬ 
ing and revolutionary ascendancy over the age-long 
mufooal power of the Monarch (and therefore over 
the mass ot Engliriimen for whom the Monarch 
stood) wa^noc only the increase in their economic 
power wflUi the bleeding of the Church had 
nmuislied, but the decline in his. The national 
mamme (dsat is» the King’s income)^had been nibbled 
$% cnoiadbed upon, piuered in all manner of ways 
dWfog die nmtory bdween the destruction of tne 
nMliiiet^ and the Great Rdiellion^ The new 
msBionairei had enclosed, and furdier enclosed, 
fifjiqps of Royal Domain in forest had acquired royal 
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manorsi Etd Procured decisions tending to give diem 
mastery over local assets, long attached to Crown. 
They had not indeed yet pocketed^ as they have 
since done, the minerals, the heaths, the moors and 
mountains. But they were tending that way. On the 
top of that, the tramtional dues payable to the Crown 
were custoxnary, and therefore falling rapidly in real 
value as the value of money fell (^{[^,000 a year under 
Charles I. was in practice very much less than £hooo 
a year under Henry VIII.); and at the same time dbe 
financial needs of me State as it became modern grew 
greater and greater. In their novel pretensions, mere* 
fore, to supplant the King, the property owners, 
organised as “The Commons,*' had the poweiftil 
lever in their hands of granting or refusing the neces* 
sary extra margin of supplies, over and above what 
the regular and traditional income of the Crown 
provided. 

To all this new idea of government stjutres 
and merchants Cromwell was born; in aH dus he 
grew up; all this was native to him when he ap* 
peared, already almost thim, in the first of the new 
rebellious Parliaments, whicn were so rsmidly destroy* 
ing effective monarchy in England. He was over 
forty when he reappeared as a member of the Long 
Parliament, which was to deal the final blow. 

So much for what had made him. Now let us con¬ 
sider him at an individual, and first his religicnx. 



CHAPTER n 


THE REUGIOUS FORMATION 


Thk Refonnation as a relieious movement did not, for 
a Ufetitiie, decmly affect ^e mind of England. That 
mind remained ^thoUc throughout all Henry’s daj^ 
and those of his son, as of Mary^ It remained Catholic 
during the most of Elizabeth’s reign, though towards 
dm end of this last it grew more divided. But the 
social mructure of Engmd was changed by the vast 
transfer of wealth which followed the dissolution of 
the monasteries and the further destruction, total and 


partial, of hospital, school, college, ^ild, chantrey, and 
enimemai entmwment. It was this sWing out of 
clerical property among the orgaimed wealthy class of 
the day which made English society irreconcilable, in 
the run, with the return of Catholic practice. 
l%e most complete suppression of ornament and 
cosdy ritual had fallowed the further looting by the 
smaQ fkh class to which the Cromwells bclon]^. In 
sudh an administrative chaos the foreign doctrines of 
the Reformation (at first, in t52O'i530, me isolated and 
confused enthusiasm of a small body of unpopular 
toaeU^ctiials) had every opportufuty to spread. From 
1559 onwards a determined policy, not of planting 
new doctrine, but of uprooting the national religion, 
was pwsued ulmmittingiy for a lifetime. 

By 1605, when Oliver was still a little diild, ijuite 
hail Ena^d was definitely Protestant. An appreciable 
body of Puritans had arisen, especially among the 
snic^ riass and their betters, the very rich, such as 
were the Wffliams^romwells. The years, therefore, 
sriien OAiver CromweQ was receiving those violent 
' M 
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moibnat Impressiom of yotsdi—^paitiodarly vigorom 
in nervous natures such as hts—^whkh colour all the 
rest of life» the religious sense was fed* not in the 
mass of the nation* but in a very large proportion of 
the squires and merchants and lesser freehddcrs and 
shopkeepers as well* on many allied forms of evan* 
gelical enthusiasm; from the strict and logical scheme 
of Calvin to the various associated inspirations of lesser 
sects. This sort of enthusiasm had a rapid sucoess. Its 
characters are too well known for me to delay upon 
them in this short essay: the morals* the doctnnes* of 
the sects were chose launched by Calvin in his famous 
book seventy years before. For though a thirst for 
individual religion broke off a number from the fuU 
(or Presbyterian) discipline of Calvin* yet the English 
Puritan world in its entirety dates from* and is in¬ 
spired by, that Frenchman. # 

Now, the position of Cromwell in his Puritan 
world appears* upon a close and detached observatton* 
somewhat different from the legend of him. ib is* of 
course* completely steeped in t£^ spirit of Puritanism* 
because it is the air around him* and his mind had 
nothing creative or original about it; but, save in the 
one matter of opposing Catholicism* he docs not let it 
override calculation; he subordinates the Puritan in* 
tensity to the necessities of order and to continual 
compromise with policy at home and abroad* in his 
treatment of soldiers* as of subjects* as of foreign 
policy. He uses* indeed* habitually the full language 
of the sect; he cannot keep away from the andent 
English of James L*s Old Testament.'* He cannot speak 
wimmit some one of the regul^ idioms of the sect 
He ** seeks the Lord*** he has private revelations* he is 
** assured of grace.’* The hieratic Latin being los^ and 
a hieratic English having taken its place, he rev^ in 
its ritual phrases. He rolls the arcnaic terms round 
his longue; he yeas ** and he ** veriltes *’ and all dbe 
rest of the business. But he keeps his head* This 
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agatot iiim among the saints. To the 
Oembm teeptic it it ratiher a matter of praise. But 
#h«dier we approve or blame die qmlity» we must 
note it if we aim at understanding the man's 
character. 

Because he is by far the best known and most often 
quoted of the group, his name has become cspectaily 
amodated with the quaint extravagance of ruritan 
dioioii and die passion of its ideas; but if we read 
widbiy in the letters of his contemporaries, in the 
reports of their wild speeches, and in their printed 
exasrsions into rhapsody, we shall soon discover how 
far, in ^neral, diey exceed his measure. 

Yet OromwcU's religion was profoundly sincere. 
He did, indeed, once wearily admit, towards the end 
olRiii life, that, being in power, he had to exaggerate 
the cant of the dmc in order to humour ranters; but 
none the less his Puritan conviction was real from 
beginning to end. The dissimulation in which he 
excelled be reserved for matters political, and especially 
{or hii own preservation against counter-intrigue. In 
Ids worship he was as candid as the most vident of 
those who reproached him at last with a betrayal of 
ihehr common cause and with making himself a 
snasier in what should have been an equal common* 
wealdi of die godly. 

Hie new dognm of Calvin—an implacable and 
itoomlul and avenging God, the mass of men damned, 
the lew predestined to glory {Cromwell himself among 
dbe saved the worthlessness of good deeds, the 
evil of pkasur^ the priesthood of the laity—all these 
were part of bis being, as was that ail«pervading semse 
0 i mtptmntf in very blood over the unsanettfied, 
^wlio knew not dw law,’* and of a mission as die 
loitkiar of an angry Jehovah over die weak or dbe 
defeated 0 nti not tne strong). This ’’chosen race** 
B i ns ion i which sdll lingers hm and there to this <ky, 
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wtt drawn from the Hebrew Scriptures iti ijbar 
English form, to which visioitaries of this kind are 
attached as an infallible guide; and Cromwell so 
accepted them. For though the Book which was ever 
on nis lips was younger than himself (it had not 
appeared till he was twelve years old, and had not 
run thirty years when he began his public spate of 
texts therefrom), yet without a doubt it was hi* con¬ 
stant companion and the informer of his whole life. 
Its massacres, betrayals, and murders had for hint 
nothing sym^Ucal, but were reverently accepted as 
true and living guides to conduct. As he read, he 
himself was ever present in his own mind as a chosen 
son of the House of Israel, and all opposed to him 
were Amalekites, jebusites, Shuffamites, and others 
of that order. 

With such a simple and inflamed temper in the 
matter of religion, it is the more remarkable that be 
could restrain it so well, for his own advantage 
especially, but also for that of the State, when he had 
the conouct thereof. 

To this moderation he allowed one enormous excep¬ 
tion, and it is essential to a just judgment of him that 
we should understand its cause. He so execrated the 
Catholic Church that in its extermination, so far as 
diis was possible to him, in limitless violence against 
its adherents, he acted as might have the least rational 
of his colleagues. Thereby his f<M-eign policy is warped, 
his sense of pacification at home thrown to the winds, 
and excess made a rule. He conceived of Cathdlk 
Ireland as something to be dcsm>y«^, and with which 
no faith need be kept: of Catholics in Britain as brings 
for whom no conriaeration is necessa^ or even decent; 
who are to be cUminated by fmandri min. Even m 
his neMiations with die great European Governments 
he is nere deflected from good sense, dircatena an 
absurd Italian expedition, and prefers any alliance to 
that with Spain. 
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*tlm mpkmSm k wholly m be Imiad in two 
tmk el whidi is gemerally overloc^ed in otn* texnxxoks* 
Piie^ Cromwell gxw up under the shadow of the 
Catholic reacdon throughout Europe^ a reaction 
whidh looked for a moment as diough it might attain 
universal success. Secondly* the Uatholic body in 
England itself was far more powerful than we* look' 
ij^ back so long after its virtual extermination in 
1 ^8, commonly ^asp. 

We have seen how all the fortunes of such men in 
England—but of Oliver in especial—weie founded 
upon the estd>Iishment of anti^tholic government 
in the generation before his birth. The general viaozj 
of Catholicism in our civilisation would have been his 
material ruin* but also the triumph of a principle 
which provoked to fury his spiritual hatred. Yet from 
such a victory* from such a triumph* he and his sdll 
fdt fearfully insecure. Hence that vivid ^position to 
an Anglican Episcopal establishment. To our in¬ 
different modern view the general Protestant mood* 
hi^ or low* of the official Church under Charles I. 
•mm much die same in general ethics with Crom- 
weirs own system; it seems but a part of the general 
Brolestaiidsm then already ruling in the Nmthern 
Hedierlands* much of the Germanics* and all Scan¬ 
dinavia. But to Cromwell and his kind it was not so. 
To him the structure of the English Church savoured 
tx>o mudh of die thing loathed. It had tolerated 
images. It had negotiated with a Papist queen. It 
betd some continuity of terms at least with the 
ahhofied past. iLboasted bishops. 

The Catholi^neaaion in had come tardily* 

imt it bad eofm with power. Tne Jesuits with tbw 
nuhtary disdpUne had turned the tide. The populace 
in France had checked the Hu^enot nobles* and the 
ion of Henri IV. had reduced meir ample Uberdei. It 
Was during Cmmweirs Erst manhood and early tniddk 
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age ihm RidieUeii had thoroughly restored the Frmdb 
mdiiarchy; aodt though the Cs^dinal^s iutemntioU 
had also saved the Goman Protestants hrom ruin at 
the hands of lim Catholic Empire, yet the tide had 
Icmg run strongly for the restoration of one faith in 
Europe, and was still so running when Oliver was in 
his thirties. 

The memory of the Catholic peril (as, in his eyes, 
it was) remained strongly impressed upon him in his 
later oays of warfare and power. He still lived in a 
Europe where the return shock of the Catholic Church 
in its counter-offensive had very nearly succeeded, and 
might yet, for ail that his generation could dedde, 
finally attain its goal. 

But even more potent as a factor in his religious 
attitude, and one far less appreciated by our omdal 
historians to-day, was the surviving strength cl 
Catholicism at home in the years 1640*1^. In 
England itself there remained at the moment of the 
Great Rebellion a very large body devotedly attached 
to Catholicism; so much attached that they were 
willing to suffer heavy penalties rather than abjure 
it. There was certainly a far larger body still wnkh 
looked in varving degrees of sympathy towards what 
had been witnin living memory the tr^iditioinal fahh 
of the nation. When Cromwell was a c^ild a trained 
foreign observer had reckoned the English still ^ually 
divickd between the two sympathies. Half a lifetime 
later Charles’s commissioned ranks were crammed 
widi Catholics; rumour put their number at nearly 
half his officers; they were certainly a third. And even 
a long lifetime later, during the Popish Plot—a date 
towards which Cromwell might easily have survived 
(he would not have been quite eighty jrcars of age)— 
at least one-seventh of London was still so devoie^y 
Didiolic that it preferred exile to even a conventional 
cemforming. 

The presence of this Catholic menace, as it was felt 
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iaoompmhtmi^^ wbat cbefly accoimt^ {or Qlltcr*# 
fdb of the Catholic minority in En^nd and his not 
fane vitdence against its co^religionisti in Ireland* 
Phrases such as ‘'the Pajfrist Arm^” used of King 
Charleses host, sound to us absurd. They sounded red 
enough to the men of the time4 Indeed, the systematic 
eoncealment of Catholic strength in our texd^ks has 
Overshot the mark. It has succeeded, indeed, in leav¬ 
ing most educated men ignorant of what the Cathdk 
bedy was in size and tenacity during the seventeenth 
century, but it has also left tne time inexplicable* We 
cannot understand the generation oi the Irish 
mamcres, die Popish plot, me Rve House, Sedgemoor, 
until we grasp the vigour, numoers, and deep-rooted- 
ne^ of the old religion, up to its final catastrophe at 
the Revolution. 

An example I have quoted elsewhere may here 
serve, for it is illuminadng. If there is one name con- 
itandy associated with Ouver Cromwell it is that of 
the poet, John Milton, his Laun secretary. Well, 
Milton’s own family exaedy illustrates the mixed 
character of the time. His own position is intensely 
jinti<]^olic, increasingly so as he advances in years. 
He hardly accepts the Incarnation. But his own 
brodier is as intensely Catholic, suffers the poverty 
and neglect due to his loyalty, foregoes all promotion 
(he was a lawyer, and fit for the Bench, as was later 
and lives throughout the seventeenth centmy 
a tepresentative of those many hundreds of thousands 
who in cv q p rank stood out against the official 
rdigioii as against the evangelical sects around them, 
the father of the two men had conformed for 
advimcrattt and a post, but his father, the poet’s 
|raiullatlia^, had paid heavily rather than ihandm his 
mth, had denounced his son for a renegade and had 
siisisliiirited 
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II wat ia an England mhatt myriads of fosntlies# 
ridbi and |ioor» still {^resented such a Cathdic racord, 
such contrasts^ and such memories that Oliver fought 
and ruled. 

« # « » # 

It would be grossly insufficient to leave the matter 
of Cromwell’s religion, the chief interest of his life, 
with only a negative impression of it in the mind of 
the reader. Oliver’s religion was not only the result 
of family surroundings on a nature certainly un** 
caiginal; still less was it merely a reaction and dread 
of that religion’s opposite. It was also a strong per¬ 
sonal emotion working on a nature which, in youth 
at least, had suffered from the mental disease of 
depression. It was his private refuge and stay against 
internal misery which he mcdicincd with the sense of 
sufficiency this aced of conscious election and of 
security in future beatitude (amidst a doomed world) 
bred in its adept^and still breeds in such of them as 
survive. His religion was also his occupation. To 
intone a public psalm (probably through the nose, 
which was the hieratical mode of his day and grow) 
stood him for an exercise, even in the field. To omr 
an actem^re prayer contented him, and to appeal by 
name ana continually to the Lord (of the Old Testa¬ 
ment) was the natural form of his expression. He 
certainly sought his Creator in private—though not 
always, perhaps, on those occasions to which he wcmld 
rhetorically allude before others—and he certainly 
believed tnat he received direct communication witn 
and personal counsel from Him. 

Further, in such virtues as be possessed—notably 
the domestic—a nature not uninclined to excess may 
have relied upon its practice of prayer for a finune- 
work and foundation. 

His general tolerance of whatever was anti 4 ItathoIic, 
without distincticin of sect (it included Jews, ate 
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m$ not only policy nc^ only a necessity 
tile preservation of order. It came mainly from 
ditete, hmt not wfadily from them. It came also from 
liie individual character of his worship, which made 
him desire to leave a similar individual practice to 
Others—^so long, at least, as their moral savour was of 
his own Scriptural kind. His opposition to the Presby* 
lerian party was^not only that of the soldier at issue 
with politicians, nor only that of a usurper at issue 
with m&tt legitimate government. It was mainly that. 
But it was also a genuine distaste for organisation in 
the affairs of worship. 

There is an unmistakable note in what proceeds 
from the very core of the heart in moments of strong 
emotion, ana this note is heard once or twice in the 
midst of all the speechifying, letter writing, and in¬ 
trigue which make up the mass of his remains. That 
note is not heard—as his panegyrists pretend—in die 
appeals to Parliament or camp or, later, to the servants 
m his power. It is rarer with him than with most 
men, for he was perpetually dissembling. But it is 
heard on certain notable occasions—on one of intolcr- 
|Bbk loss when his daughter died, on one of con- 
ilolence with a man whose son had fallen in action, on 
another at the approach of death. In each (and there 
jarc a few more) CromwcU’s religion sticks out. It 
inhabits the man, and will not be denied the vehicle 
of his harsh voice. Such strong evidence of conviction 
is not to be ignored. 

Of those other qualities for which his doctrines 
Were acscountable for of which they were an accom-^' 
mmiment) I shalL|iavc plcnw to say when I turn to 
>,liis character. Not all are pleasing, even to his sup- 
^ters. But in the simple question whether or no 
Cromweil did deeply experience the religion which he 
OontmuaQy expressed (though he often expressed it for 
H temporm object) diere can be no doubt That re- 
wflii his perpetual companion from the vivid 
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moment in youth when he suffered what such^people 
call ‘'conversion.” He died in possession of it. On 
that point permanent history, though it will not deal 
gently with Cromwell’s claim to integrity, can have no 
doubt at all. 



CHAPTER III 

THE SOLDIER 

Two great talents, possessed by Cromwell in the 
U^est degree, mark his eminence and determine his 
career. 

First, he possessed—developed quite beyond the 
ordinary; indeed, in almost a unique intensity—that 
quality which we call hypocrisy, cunning, or diplo¬ 
matic skill, according to whether we desire to blame, 
ridicule, or praise it. 

Secondly, he possessed in a degree only just in¬ 
ferior, a special military genius—a genius witn sharp 
limitations, tactical, not strategic, but n6nc the less 
genius—which, though it was exercised on only a 
small field, in but one corner of that Europe which 
was everywhere occupied with much larger affairs of 
war, would have shone pre-eminent upon any scale of 
action^ 

The three qualities which combine to give a man 
military genius are (i) a sense of reality, including 
grasp of detail and tenacity in the retention of it, (2) a 
power of rapidly co-ordinating new plans as circum¬ 
stances change, and (3) that indescribable thing, a 
** feeling ** for command. It is a gift which permeates 
rimse under its discipline and at the same time gives 
to the superior a strangely intimate knowledge of the 
general spirit among the men whom it is his to direct, 
and a strange pfprer of informing that spirit with his 
own. 

These two main characteristics of Oliver's, diplo¬ 
matic and military, determine his career. Thej were 
accompanied by certain weaknesses which I shall 
dacri^ in a moment, and by certain vices; but neitfe^ 
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imkkiie^ nm vke was of a ckgree suiSckfiC to incer* 
rwi tlie tStsct of his advaatages. s 

It is further to be remarked that both dieie main 
traits in him were functions one of the other. His 
skUl m weaving political plote, in Wding his 
moOvesi m trapping his enemies, m discovering the 
main objective of avil action, was one with his skill 
in manoeuvre upon the field and of grasping die main 
tactical eonditions of a military situation. Both were 
functions of that more than normal sense of reality 
which marks the great captains. 

Like all great soldiers, he began at the foundations. 
First of all, he secured his own command bv an 
illogical but necessary exception to a rule which ex¬ 
cluded his colleagues; and this command he matured 
by remaining second to the dull Fairfax in order that 
he might really be first. True to this innate principle 
of beginning at the foundations, he saw that, though 
the trumps were with the Parliament (Fleet, ports, 
Customs* revenue, taxable area, London, and organised 
wealth), trumps alone cannot win unless the cards are 
properly played. Therefore he produced the two 
things necessary for a first-rate military force—^thc 
allegiance of the soldier and his discipline. He saw to 
it that his New Model (I call it “ his ** for brevi^ 
should at least be promised, and at first regularly paid, 
exceptionally high wages in the decisive cavalry arm; 
and| in the infantry, at least what would be sumcient, 
with perquisites, for regular maintenance and a good 
margin or free money. Where this did not suffice to 
fill the ranks he admitted—^and admitted largely— 
recruitment by force. But he also saw to it tlat the 
troops should have a common spirit (Puritanism was 
there ready to hand, and its enthusiasm was his own), 
and that there should be concentration of effort 
through obedience. The cavalry opposed to his was 
superior in temper and had a greater choice of good 
commanders; but no one imposed unity upon Siose 



^ OLIVER CROMWELL 

i»#iiiikiider$i and the Kmg*i trmapcri wtit perixiittM 
{«i|pedilQy towards die end of the fttrugale under $mk 
nm as Goring) a licence m the ifkreatmeut of 
esviiiiiis which mined recruitment and impeded every 
march, disposition, and concentradonu 
In this sense of discipline and command nodiing is 
mme characteristic of Cromwell than the courageous 
and immediate action wherein he personally, wim his 
own hands, tadded the beginnings of mutiny at the 
most dangerous moment, mmself physicall;^ handling 
ringleaders. For Cromwell, though one side of his 
temperament, nervous and exalted, suffered from an 
increasing fear of death and from many hesitations, 
was never lacking in immediate valour when the 
occasion demanded. 

But Cromwell as a soldier, though his military 
temper cannot be too hi^y praised, does not merit 
the praise of general talent. He showed no special 
capacity in the combination of the three arms. He 
made no more of artillery than did any other of the 
Parliamentanr commanders, and none of them used 
the overwhelming superiority in guns which they 
could-^had they understood their opportunity—^havc 
created. The^ had the main stores of powder and the 
supplies of Its material. They had the Fleet; also 
die main ports of the countij until they lost Bristol 
(which they ultimately regained). They had a far 
iar^ and more regular supply of money than their 
enemy, and with that they could have multiplied the 
most expensive of weapons. Yet, save in die sieges, 
guns play a agnail part in the Great Rebellion, even 

r that side whidi had the best chance of using 
^ and theriii nothing in Cromweirs own actions 
or Writing or speeches to show that he appreciates 
them any hennr than did his fellows. He takes, as by 
mle^ a regular ccmipiement of artillery. It is d^isive, 
lor instance, in Ireland. But he wins no action against 
the King by the wdig^t of it He thinks in terms trf 
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hum* It is of cotir^ that horse was ihe diief 
imtnuiient of his time in war» and, indeed, it is this 
which has given Cromwell, the cavahy leader, his 
{dace in history* But (to cite but one conspicuous 
contrast) Marlborough—^also pre-eminent in the use of 
mounted men—^knew all the rest as well. 

Of strategy the Great Rebellion hardly furnishes 
dear examples, and in CromwclPs own campaigns it 
does not shine. On the contrary, all his success is 
tactical* Take the campaign of Dunbar. He allows 
himself to be cut oS in his retreat* He finds his road 
blocked by an enemy whose motions he has missed 
and whose plan he has failed to grasp. His success (it 
was complete, and mainly due to Monck) was a 
tactical success entirely, redeeming a gross and very 
common strategic blunder, the blunder of taking it for 
granted that your road is open because you hope it is* 

No, it was not as strategist nor even as general tac¬ 
tician; it was as a cavalry leader that Oliver rose; it 
was as a cavalry leader that he showed abilities rising 
to ^nius; and it is as a cavalry leader that he remains 
really great. And in his handling of the mounted 
arm, i^at precision, rapid glance, immediate judg¬ 
ment! What comprehension of how to draw the 
fullest value from his command I 

Naseby is, of course, the capital example. For though 
the result was almost a foregone conclusion, seeing me 
varying values of the King’s infantry and the cruming 
supmority in numbers upon the rebel side (two to 
one); yet Cromwell’s charge was in all its fiarts 
exactly what the situation demanded. He had gras{)ed 
before anyone else in Europe the essential reform 
needed for a mounted force of the day—^permanent 
cohesion* 

For this a price must be paid; Cromwell was die 
first to see that the results were well worth that price. 
The price to be paid in order to achieve permanent 
cohesion was the saaifice of finality in tne charge* 
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WiMi <Jife <^ect <d a drive *’-^a ems&iag btow 
on momeomm. Its tutcess was meastup^ 
hj tliie degree ol depdi and overthrow whirii that 
^Stive"* attained. It it was checked, the cavalry 
comtxiand had failed. If it swept its opponents back, 
seaitered their formatiox!^ and left the field men 
behind them, it had achieved its purpose. Thereioie 
die riisarge was pushed home and more. Therefore, 
aisd, the mhok energy available, in number as in pace, 
was ooticentrated on diat one aim of singk and 
immediate achievement: there was no division of 
function. All acted as one; and the farther and more 
furions the pursuit, even to the baggage train and its 
loot, the surer the victory. Such were me doctrines in 
Whirii Rupert, an admirable commander, had been 
trained. He commonly reaped the full harvest ex¬ 
pected of them, sweeping back what was before him 
and mshing^ with a great cloud of horse far beyond 
hii broken opponents^ position. 

But the detect of that crushing tactic was its ex¬ 
halation. It struck once, and in proportion to its 
iiiooess could strike no more. Cromwell had the judg¬ 
ment to sacrifice part of the blow for the advantage of 
modifying it. His charge, sufficknily successful, did 
HOC even for a moment exhaust the instrument in his 
hailxL He could change its direction, divide its efiect, 
and use his force as a multiple instrument for various 
ptuposes at once. He kept all closely in hand together 
at the trot; could detach, restrain, deika a unit at wilk 
¥ou can l^ve no better proof of what the man was in 
this capacity duin the pitiful contrast of Ireton upon 
die same day caHkpsing befeu^e Rupert, bungling the 
rally and the flank atta^, while Cromwell triumphed. 

It is itMter of further praise for Cromwell that he 
h$mt hli^lrade wholly and from the beginning in the 
praclioe^tf at, entering without any previous peace 
training. It will be said: *'Such were much the most of 
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ijwiie But the singular merit ©f Crom* 

k that he mastered the business so rapidly and 
impn^ai on it; that he became iiji litdc over two 
year* die equal, and by three the superior, of traindi 
generals; in particular of Rupert Rupert ordering hk 
whole force, using with skill the lessons of the German 
wars, building new tactics upon a foundation of 
acquired experience, had for an advancing rival, and 
at leni^ for master, a civilian turned amateur soldier 
and then rapidly grown to be an expert—and much 
more. 

For it is remarkable that Oliver in cavalry work 
created continually. He improvised. He discovered* 
He founded. That universal reputation which he has 
acquired among enemy or competing military his* 
torians, each with his own national bias and vanity, is 
not unearned. He was a leader of horse who changed 
the character of his arm. 

All this was begun by a man well over forty. Such 
a date for going to the school of war and, at such an 
age, such rapid mastery and development of its science, 
is exceptional proof of genius. lie must have been 
framed for the exercise to which be came so late, for 
it fitted a nature in everything prepared for it There 
are not half a dozen parallels to tardy acquirement on 
tiiat scale in all history. 

Let me give examples. He secs in his opponents the 
accepted practice of shooting from the saddle awaiting 
onset; he can but copy it when in his first command, 
at Grantham in April, *43; yet by July of that year he 
has learnt to attack at once and to reserve fare. He 
sees Rupert “ interlining ” his horse with foot, after 
the Swedish model. He sees that tactic at first adopted 
on the Parliamentary side. He notes its weakness. He 
discards it. But Rupert retains it at Marston Moor and 
is still practising it at Naseby. By his reserve of fire 
he acquires greater rapidity in the charge—^thc “ pretty 
round trot’* of his own expression. But, unlike 
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lie fflcver ilbws it m c)E<»d-^WtaM new 
beo^ a Fnri after that ** eye whidi ii 

1 ^ incommumcabie advantage of the born caotaint tve 
have seen that Cromwell’s ^eat streng^ was hti grasp 
of solidarity, physical and moral, in the clwge. 
Everyone knew that the horsemen shatdd set on kw 
to knee and in a perfect alignment But Cromwell did 
it, and did it by an unerring and continual discipline, 
lliis welding oi the troop gave him, upon the moral 
side, that unique power of rallying which saved 
Marston Moor, dedoed Naseby, and made their victor 
master of England. Not only the Royalist cavalry was 
spent and scattered in the success of ^cKk; its enemies 
am suffered, in general, from that weakness. It was 
not anything general in the temper of the Parlia¬ 
mentary armies which enabled their cavalry to rally; 
it was Cromwell. And he alone could always achieve 
it. The dense bodies remained supple throughout; 
could be differentiated, a part used for pursuit, 
another for manoeuvre; cOula be wheeled round in 
fiank upon the central infantry of the enemy when 
lArir supporting mounted wing Wd been pushed back; 
and, at the halt, were all found together. 

I have said that his reformed Parliamentary Army 
was, in cavalry at least, specially well paid, at first 
regularly; and that Cromwell was at tne ori^ of 
that essential ciiarge* It is a point on which 1 must 
diaress, for it has been gravely misunderstood. Yet on 
it largely turned the war. If the King had had funds 
to pay highly and continually a larger force, he might 
have won. But to understand bow this economic 
^ctimt worked two things arc necess^. First, to 
grasp the socMlmalfte of money at the rime. Next, to 
eitimati^T-even roughly—what proportion of pay went 
hi imdiltenance. 

The value of an income in any past time, compared 
idle same nominal sum in our« time, depends 
i^on d^ee factors. First, for the lowest incomes of 
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iti{k»a litft mane purchasing value of the mk of 

S M or silver^ as measured in the necessities at life. 

ext| ior kr^r incomes, upon a compariscui between 
the amount m things and services purchasable then and 
now. Thus j[i,ooo a year in a primitive country to¬ 
day is a much larger income than £if000 a year in 
London. Lastlv, it depends, for the very largest, upon 
the standard oi such incomes at the time. The conce^ 
tion is not very easy to grasp, but it is essential to the 
understanding of the past—as, indeed, of contem 
porary contrasts between nations. I will therefore 
develop it. 

In uic lowest category of incomes, that of subsis¬ 
tence wajgc for the labourer, we need consider only 
the purchasing value of the currency—^thc things a 
shilling or a pound will buy; we must consider not 
what me labourer must buy now to live, but what he 
had to buy in order to live; for the two sets of 
things which make up an Englishman’s prime neces¬ 
sities (or next door to necessities) in 1640 and 1927, 
though overlapping, arc not identical—e.g., it is an 
error to take the price of wheat for single test, or of 
meat, or of fabric, of coal, of wood. Wc cat more 
wheat, less meat; wear less enduring fabrics, and burn 
coal where wood was then burnt, and no longer live 
in wooden houses, as they often did.- 
Having made some rough estimate of the subsis¬ 
tence level in the money of that time and of ours, *wc 
must, for each category above it, give a /arger multiple 
for each rising stratum of income, and a multiple that 
inaeases rapidly as we approach the greatest fortunes. 

Thus, if the labourers penny in the days of die 
Great Rebellion is what a modem labourer would call 
sixpence (and wc shall sec in a moment that this is 
about the proportion), the farmer’s /50 a year is not 
£300 a year, but more like ^500. It represents, in 
that simpler society, with less purchasable things and 
services available, at least ten times what a siimiar 
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faMitte lor smkUf tiie Eogkiid <i %pgf* 

Aid ii we go m die lode the muMpie Jiea|^ 
A mm widi £^^000 a year m the EoglaiMl ol 
{Varies L was in aonlethiiig of the status given by otir 
wy largest incomes today. It is impos$u)le at these 
kveii to make exact estimates, but such an income 
eoiinted socially as do those approaching ^80^000 or 
£tm/iOO of our time. A man having j^*ooo a year, 
one per cent of his income gave him a good large 
binise in the most fashionable part of London, got him 
a picture by the best painter, half a dozen fair horses, 
paid half a dozen dependents. A jewel worth onc- 
tiendi of his income was held of such value as to take 


a laiedal place in the chronicles of the time. 

jfudged by these principles, the infantry private 
sddicr of Cromwell’s day was due to receive at first 
8d.; later, in a moment of high prices, is,; later, in 
their fall, 9d. These arc sums equivalent in modern 
to from 4$. to 6s. a day. That estimate 
sounos, I know, much too high. It is higher 
than what will found in any of our textbooks; 

nevertheless, I think it can be proved sound by simple 
and sufficient tests. It is taken for granted and re¬ 
peated over and over again in the language of the day 
that a man’s maintenance was, in the earlier part of 
the Great Rebdlion, and again towards its dose, some 
4d« a day—half his wage. Now, what is the least that 
would maintaiQ a man marching and fighting to-day? 
1 not mean what would maintain him m arms, 

etc., but in mere necessities of food, etc. Certainly 
not hm than as. Here you have a multiple of six; and 
the Cromwellian pay of 8d. means, in the language of 
rpay* 4s. Agasniia good measured uniform (of home^ 
spun* teimmbt^, a sufficient supply of boots, a great- 
sxmt$ lifuiii, cost for a year just less than or about 40s. 
Wdl miyone m this department to-day estimate tfa^ 
at lesf dm /ta? Canyon have a foot soldier properly 
clolhea and mod, etc., for less? Again a multiple 01 six. 
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tMsDtts? It i» 4 iffiaik m mfv Htax^MsSif 

i»r thfec^ellallly half the private's pay went in nwiaH 
tenanee. But what really went? Inat the soMiar &A 
pay for tblngs boti^t and eaten we know^ for fheie 
axe complaints in txmes of high prices that he cannot 
obtain mem, or that civilians lose by him* That he 
normally maintained himself wholly out of his pay it 
manifestly absurd. For we know that, later, there 
were often heavy arrears of pay due—^sometimes whole 
months. Yet in die interval the soldier ate and drank 
It is true some maintenance was charpd against 
arrears. But at any rate it was provided. It would 
seem that, while the private infantry sdidier bodi 
volimtarily, and occasionally of necessity, bot^^ 
things from his pay, yet some part of his livelihood 
fell upon odier funds; while he was pardy dothed 
and wholly armed and the rest of it at a public charm. 
Perhaps we are roughly near the mark if we say that 
the private soldier, in Cromwell’s plan, was to have 
free something a good deal less than a pound a 
week as we snoula call it to-day, but a ^od deal 
more than los.—say, from 13s. to i6s. That was 
enough to tempt from the lowest forms of labour^ 
a man who would risk the perils and discom* 
fmts of the trade, and it was from those ranks that 
most of that infantry were drawn. This was by no 
means the whole of his income—he p^petualiy 
enjoyed the proceeds of pillage and loot and nonuses 
for spedal service. The Puntan soldier stripped die 
dothes and all goods oS. the dead and valuaom from 
the wounded, and took what he could get whenever a 

^ What proportion of the pcmulace was alfody 
prd€tariai]h--^at is, dependent ton its living 
a wage—^is difficult to say exaedy. But we know mait 
in the latter part of the century it was about half. In 
xd4a*x658 it was, perhaps, a third or moxt. 


a 
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«il4 iwQSHy I^occf of gold!, and another five liap of 
aMver« Somettmos the loot wa$ compounded^ thui* 
Bridgwater, in 1645, each private soldier was 
gOarante^ x^. to £t (of our money) in lieu of loot; 
at Beading in *43, more than double as much* At 
Bristed in the same year, he had a bonus of fourteen 
days’ pay-^ good deal more than £2 ios,~ncarcr 
our moneys Payments were made for any 
specially dangerous service, such as the bringing up 
cl scaUng ladders, etc* In general, one may say that 
the private soldier had a position that attracted adven- 
imms single men of the lowest of the people. It was 
only because the number of the adventurous was 
Uixuted that compulsion was $0 often necessary, and 
that men were sddnapped and seized to serve the 
Lord God of Hosts. 

Tlicy were not the stern Protestant yeomen of 
legend, thev were (in the words of one of their own 
emonek) ^^the scum of the inhabitants, prisoners, 
tinkers, pedlars, vagrants”; he even adds that men 
taken from the King’s armies were the only respect¬ 
able material* But, of course, this does not apply to 
the mounted troops or to the trained bands of London. 

The private foot-soldier had, then, enough to 
tempt a labourer if he did not fear wounds and death, 
timugh not enough to tempt an artisan. But he had 
not more than that; and in the early part of the war, 
witile the Parliamentary desire for conflict was still 
eacoedingly unpopular, impressment was necessary on 
both sides*. The Parljianient thus raised 2,000 men by 
force from Igpdon alone, and had to impress ten 
sa many from the Eastern Counties, ud»ere 
solitary service seems to have been particularly un- 
poptdir.* The motive and conduct of the Great 
Rinc^ioii bring a middle- and upper-class affair, every¬ 
one, course, but the poorest were exempt from 
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It WM tmuj^ to haire ^5 ^onli of goodi m 
be exempt, ind au lawyers and, in general, ^ 
liberal professions, whether possessed of ^kkIs or no, 
were exempt 

The mounted troopers were in a different 
alto^ther, and it was they, of course, who were the 
deciding arm of the time. They got the equivalent 
of about ^5 a week in our monev, of which, [i^haps, 
two went to the maintenance of tne man and his horse 
under the most expensive conditions. It was, them- 
fore, a service which attracted many young men frean 
the well-to-do classes. One saw the sons of physicians 
among them and young students, and so on. 

Compared with these payments to the rank and file, 
the officers did for themselves very well indeed, as was 
but natural, since it was from their social class that the 
whole movement for rebellion against the national 
monarchy had come, and it was their class in Parlia^ 
ment that voted and apportioned the money for pay. 
The colonel of a regiment enjoyed free wi^t would 
come to about >^1,500 to ^^2,000 a year in our money 
(1927); a captain some j[7^* while the generals roped 
in really la^ fortunes. Fairfax, early in the game, 
was voted /4,ooo a year and ^^40,000 down—say, in 
social value to-day, ^60,000 or ^[70,000 a year and 
something like a million down. For, as I have said, the 
higher we go in the scale the more the multiple grows, 
and that very rapidly: there being in this mid- 
scvcntcenth-ccntury England nothing like the total 
surplus wealth enjoyed to-day in proportion to popula¬ 
tion. Cromwell nets /a,600 a year, say ^{30,000 a year 
or more, as early as ^6, and, after Worcester, he Kts 
another ;^4,ooo a year, his combined income at mat 
moment being socially equivalent to quite ^120,000 a 
year in our society to-day. To these regular sums the 
generals and their families added, of course, many 
perquisites and opportunities of gain, such as invest¬ 
ment in the land s^culation of the Irish invasion, tl^ 
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If 1$ y|^ tr&iite 10 iii6 military 
lliifl t}ii$ mscrumeat—the Axttiy, a thing new m £^ 
Krih liistory^^was efficient in proportkm lo U$ own 
control of in There was a moment, in the montfai 
^Mbwing the death of Charles, when the discipline of 
the force fdU so low as to threaten its dissolution^ It is, 
in the main, Cromwell who restores it. As he adiranees 
towards supreme power, the arrears arc better paid off, 
ihe soldier is made to feel himself the superior of the 
dvtltan, and a new fixed spirit, as of a profession, runs 
thrwgh ^ ranks. It wehis the body together, and, 
during the last years, those of the Protectorate, it 
creates a great organ of armed men which is among 
the best in Europe. The infantry which fought at 
Dunkirk were the admiration of their French allies; 
and there is to be remarked upon them this most 
filununattng thing: they were most of them barely 
moie than recruits recently trained. How came they 
to have such qualities? From the general tone of that 
in which they were but units, and which had come to 
poiiess a common soul of its own, which was also that 
of its commander. 

It is a phenomenon recurrent in military history, 
this gradual achievement of a united ana separate 
iisoemtion in the State—the Army, which very rapidly 
chgests and transforms into its own kind whatever is 
pieieined to it for replenishment. The famous march 
of Napoleon from Boulogne to Ulm was ccmducted 
nc^ icmy bv veterans, but oy boys of that liar’s levy. 
The same u true of the mixed force—^larcdy German 
~wy£h wicMItood the whole day's attack at Malpk* 
aisd saved the policy of Louis XIV. The Brigade 
of GsUiids during the Great War bears die same 
istess. 

All this corporate spirit of the Army in the brief 
imd ^ttode was the aeadon of Cromwdl. Eb was 
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kwg hahii of a iim ndbidi had steadf 
tm im" nine ytm before he was ftiUy muster^ and 
neafljf twelve before he was unquestiened and a 
lie was aided by the habit of victory and by 
variotts enthnsiasnis of his time, notably the religiotss. 
Yet by diese also he might have been hamperea had 
he not possessed the gift of command. It was vetenm 
use in arms which made the mutinies of 1649 so for¬ 
midable; it was the consciousness of power in the 
fotce-HSt least, in its officers—^which thwarted him in 
his grasp at the crown; and, among the enthusiasms, 
that of equality, that of republicanism, most threatened 
his own authority in the critical year of the King’s 
death. 

Yet he setded all and informed 50,000 mcn^ with 
one character, and the proof that the effect was his is 
this: that when he had passed, unity passed with him. 

It is this, also, which explains a matter otherwise 
very puzzling: how to reconcile the certainly known 
moM of the Army which victoriously concluded the 
Great Rebellion with the certainly known recruitment. 
It is of die dregs, yet it plays up to a middle and 
upper class religion. It sings psaims and hymns, it 
hears sermons-—not always by order—it can be in¬ 
flamed by the calculated and absurd lie of its leaders 
that Charles’s religious service in the field was “the 
Mass.” Yet the official legend of a force raised from 
Puritan yeomen and burgesses we know to be arrant 
nonsense. We have seen of what recruitment it was 
and what its officers thought of it—the scum of the 
people.” The well-to-do classes, shopkeeper and 
m^chanc and farma-, were not the general material of 

* Exact-figures arc Jacking, Before the year of 
Cromwell’s death some 40,000 were on the rolls in the 
field; and to that mu^t be added the English gariimns. 
The lowest possible figure must be 45,000; the total is 
more probably the round figure I have given. 
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faniiry espedaUy, simply whatever could be got^ if not 
by pay, Aen by force, Thiwf in one ycaar (1645) mart 
half Fairfaxes infantry is composed of men levied 
ajgamst their will and compelled to serve; and deser^ 
turn was especially common, as that General com*' 
plains, in drafts from those eastern counties which, we 
are so often assured, in modern books, were burning 
wilJi Puritan zeal for the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon. Six years later 10,000 are snatched up in a bundi 
willy-nilly, and pushed into the ranks; nearly half as 
many were added from Royalist prisoners; the gaols 
also furnished their quota. The cavalry, it is true, 
were in a different case, many serving in the ranks 
wiio could furnish their own horse and arms and 
attracted by a pay of “ near 20 shillings a week, keep¬ 
ing themselves and horse for six that is, having, say, 
die equivalent of some £pjoo of ours a year tree as 
pocket money, and maintenance as well, which, at 
nome, they would have had to provide for themselves. 
The private cavalry soldiers, then, came largely from 
die middle part of society, where Puritanism had a 
hold. But though the cavalry was but a portion, it led 
die Army; the tone of which it was full ran through 
all arms, in spite of the hotchpotch of human material 
whence they were drawn, and the explanation is that 
m army well disciplined and engaged on a common 
purpt^ comes to have a common mind and that the 
individual is very rapidly merged in it. 

As his years proceeded, Cromwell grew more and 
more identified with that trade which he had taken 
tip so late m life, which he had learnt as a novke so 
rapidly, anyin which he excelled. The Protector died 
not a prince nor a giver of laws, nor the wealthy 
squire which he was born, but a cavalryman: a 
cuirassier son^what ill at ease off a horse and without 
Ms armour. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE CHARACTER 

The character of Oliver Cromwell, the chief thin^ to 
determine of any man one studies (for character 
governs environment), is simple. Contradictions in it 
are apparent only if we imagine him something other 
than he was. If we would at all costs make him a 
National Hero we have to ignore, to lie about, or to 
explain by impossible mental gymnastics known acts, 
speeches and manners which stamp him: for he is 
absurdly unfitted tO such a role. If we desire to prove 
him an Arch Villain of diabolic stature we end 
in the ridiculous: he was not at all upon that scale. 

What was he? He was a rather coarse man, 
sincerely affected by the emotional excitements of his 
class and set; delighting, as do all men, in the exercise 
of his main aptitude, which was soldiering; and 
soldiering in the two capacities of general command 
and of cavalry leadership. In his case these capacities 
were so tardily discovered by him and became so 
naturally absorbing as to overshadow all else. For the 
rest we have a man of that direct and rough speech 
which command, in such a nature, produces, but, above 
all this, one who, finding himself in one unexpected 
crisis after another, saves himself, and, therefore, con* 
tinually increases, hardly of his own volition, certainly 
not on any fixed plan, his own power. He so saved 
himself time after time by an unwearying practice of 
that other talent of his in which he was so excep* 
tional and which, as 1 have already said, is caU^ 
** cunning, hypocrisy, or diplomatic skill; according 
to whether we womd ridicule, condemn, or praise 
39 
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ibp $iitii€ OMnisixii Wioriiuraii^ 
tniiiiig lor 0raiiiK^ m ^ exact, infalUble gaSm ibe 
remit English version of the Jewish Scriptures, but 
showing on the whok less ol the vices commonly 
associated with this habit ol mind than might another 
in his position, though unhappily inclined to its 
emtity. We have, furdier, a man ol strict domestic 
life, and—^what may seem paradoxical in such a eon*' 
necdon—^somewhat undedekd in purposes oth^ than 
those directly concerning his personal advantage, 
safesty, or excitements. But ol all this later. For me 
moment I would illustrate his very remarkable talent 
lor dissimulation and intrigue, and its success; lor to 
this ability in him not enough justice has been done<^ 
if justice DC the word. 

Consider a lew leading examples. 

When it is doubtiul in the early summer of 1647 
which will master the other, soldiers or Parliament, he 
thoroughly deceives the House of Commons into be¬ 
lieving diat he is upon their side, while he is actually 
preparing to pass to the support of the army in the 
fidd upon the morrow. 

The main drcumstances of this powerful intrigue 
should be pondered on, with their dates, by those who 
Vrould understand Oliver Cromwell, llie passage is 
among die most illuminating in history and merits 
mmal mention even in so brief a sket^ of him as 
tms. 

We arc in the last days of May, 1647. It is nearly 
lUm years ^ce die last royal army of consequence 
haa been ffistroyed by a force double its own at 
Kaaeby^ It k a year since Charles has taken refuge 
wiA the Scottish army in the North, and thence¬ 
forward policy in England has turned upon who shall 
toate dws King in dieir power. 

. On die possession of Charles’s person all now turned. 
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m t wbdf (mt lim Farlktent^ry 
diiptt im krgcr body of the Axmy but the masss 
of foiB revered the King their naturat lord* 

pitted his misfortune, regarded the rebellion of thc®e 
rich sotiires and burgesses against him as treason^ 
fuccesslul though it had been. Thus, whoever 
possessed the King held the superior power of negotia* 
don over an opponent; for an arrangement finally 
confirmed by the King would stand. Therefore, it was 
that the coming struggle between the Parliamentarians 
and the Army Colonels and their Generals was to turn 
on the guardianship of Charles’s person. 

Whoever held that trump could play it and probably 
win. The Scotch had sold him in the preceding 
January for j^aoo.ooo—much more than a month cd 
the annual State revenue, a sum corresponding in 
public income to what some twelve nullion would have 
been in the England of our day before the war. The 
English authorities—that is, the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, a group of some three hundred effective men, 
with the Army (a group of many thousands) as their 
nominal servants, were in theory the possessors of the 
King and held him as their prisoner at Holmby. But 
Parliament and the Army were at issue, and the ques¬ 
tion was which of the two should ulumatcly lay 
physical hold of die asset. 

in this latter part of May, 1647, the Presbyterian 
majority in the Commons grew so fearful of the 
coming clash that they proposed to seize the artillery 
at Oxford, and almost certainly entertained the idea <rf 
arresting Cromwell himself. They further relied on 
die aid of the Scotch against the Army. About that 
time (die date is not exaedy ascertainaole) Cromwell 
made a speech affirming in the most violent manner 
his loyalty to P^liament against the pressure of die 
Army, calling God to witness to his sincerity and, in 
gooeial, playmg the part one would expect of him in 
smdi a crux, with the words appropriate to that rdlc. 
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l^f is as #Stt im v^mM 4 ^ 

tiitusell t0 be burnt widi ^1 bis lamily Am m see 
seditbfi in the Army against Parliament’* IPbere ii 
Bttle <}oubt that the Parliamentarians believed their 
felidw-^member, and trusting to bis influence wiib the 
Army—of which, though nominally under Fairfax, he 
was tn virtual command—^madc up their minds that 
it was possible to disband the forces. So much for die 
first scene in the comedy. Cromwell has assured the 
House of its authority and of his own passionate 
devotion to it. 

On the last day but one of the month, May 30, he 
called a secret meeting of officers to his house in 
Drury Lane by night, and there a certain Cornet Joyce 
was commissioned to seize the person of the King. 
This Cornet Joyce, a tailor in civilian life, was an 
utterly unknown person. He refused to show any 
orders. He declined to reply to Charles as to whether 
he had a commission from Fairfax (Commander-in- 
Chief). We know that he had no such commission. 
He was acting on the orders of Another it was 
his interest to obey and whose name he refused to 
give. It was on Wednesday, June 2, that this fellow 
Joyce appeared at Holmby with a troop of horse, on 
the 3rd ne forces himself into possession, and on the 
next day, the 4di, die King is taken away as Joyce’s 
misoner. Joyce removed him from the presence 01 the 
l^liamentary Commissioners, in spite of their protest, 
and took him, first to Hinchinbrook—the Cromwell 
domain—and then to a house near Cambridge, 
Chflderdey. After that Joyce the Obscure disappears 
from iu8tm||| 

Meanwhile, Cromwell appears not at all in die affair. 
Whsk Joyce is on his way to carry out orders, Oliver 
is idli m town, confirming the confidence of his dupes 
inhibit he sincerely desires to bring the Army to heel. 

, iiH oik the same night that Joyce seized the King’s 
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itiereily otit «if hmim and tmke» his way back to 

Atwf* 

Insmediatdy after, the Parliamcntariaas, hitherto 
living in their foor$ paradise, conEdent that their 
orders would suffice to disband most of the Army and 
to send away to Ireland so much as was retained, heard 
of the shrewd stroke which had robbed them of the 
King. The Army was gathered at Newmarket and, 
on me day after Cromwell's arrival in it, presented its 
remonstrance. The Parliamentarians heard that news 
also. They heard that the King was now with the 
Army ana that there was a friendly understanding 
between him and the Army’s controllers. They 
hurriedly changed their tone, promised ample in¬ 
demnity to disoiarged men and large extra payment 
for service in Ireland. But it was too late. When the 
Parliamentary Commissioners arrived before the Army 
(on June lo) they completely failed. Their orders were 
contemned, the representatives of the private soldiers 
were allowed to demonstrate in simport of their 
superior officers’ policy, of those officers very few 
broke away in support of the politicians. The Army 
remained intact, menacing the Parliamentarians and 
now their master. 

Meanwhile, acting in yet another direction, and as 
secretly, Cromwell nad raised deputations from his 
eastern districts (not indeed Huntingdon, but Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, etc.) who sent in petitions to Fairfax 
to keep the force in being and thus gave colour of a 
general popular support for the Army. Indeed the 
rarliamentarians were certainly unpopular enough to 
make this part of Cromwell’s plan work easily. 

We know what followed. The forces marched on 
the morrow to St Albans, then to Watfewrd, then to 
Uxbridge, sweeping round the capital; while Crom'* 
well’s son-in-law, freton, his mouthpiece and instru¬ 
ment, was publishing demands for the dissolution of 
the House, die trial of its most active champions (in 
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il«^ « 4 i^luK} meet ^ilk 4 li««iMit’i ttMi^ 
mi #»c <!i$i|ii$$al of mtoy of iis ititmW^* 

iti wbidb itc pQiiiticiao^$» 9 ie 4 ^coili^ 
o^ry |)ha«e of wtakoess, tibey hroko* ^Tm Speskcf mA 
jlfiy^glit members ied lo die Army> ^ich etilmd 
die with Fairfax at it$ head and was thence^ 
forward qpeoiy master^ not ooiy of the pdidcians hat 
of London ana all England. 

Cromwell’s manifold plot had wholly achiered ifii 
end^ Yet the man himsdf bad nowhere appeared on 
die surface of things since his passionate deience of his 
colleagues of the House of Commons on the eve of his 
dep^ture and betrayal of them. Was ever political 
intrime more neatly accomplished or worthy of greater 
adm&ation for its author’s skill? 

Now let us, look at another example: diat amazing 
acicident (as it appeared to be) early in the war^ 
whereby Cromwell remained in possession of his com- 
^ mand while ail his colleagues in Parliament were de* 
prived of their commissions by that self-denying 
ordinance of which Cromwell himself was the author. 

It has b^n repeated in many accounts and is the 
generally accepted theory that the exception in Crom- 
well^s favour was accidental. Lingard^ the careful and 
immensely learned originator of modern English his¬ 
tory, so regarded it, and in this (as in most things) 
bSi^h^ copied by his successors* But a close examina- 
don of what h^pened will lead to an opposite con^ 
dtisiofi; The afmir was a full example of that talent 
m Cromwdl which I am here illustrating and was one 
of iss earliest manifestations. 

We arc at the end of the year 1644. Manchester is 
in mpremc nisimand, Oomwell is his Lieutenant- 
(Seiwal and at the head of die horse. Cromwell is 
^ier|»ined that Mandicster shall go. Many con- 
tempdraito saw in this the beginnings of Crmnwell’i 
aihbil^^ 1 dp not ^ink that exfidanatioii sound. Men 
Itrive at .fiprtme power in times of revolution 
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mm imeittd m mxHm tt it. They m mttkd f^^rwai^ 
become necessary, they are compelled to tm step 
after another to save memselves or m maiiiiaiii order. 
I think the reason of Cromwell^s detenmnatioii 
to get rid of his superior was his clear perc^tioa dial 
the Great Rebellion had long become an ad^r of Yes 
or No. The side that can must wholly master its 
opponent; particularly if that side were his own, the 
rebel squires, burgesses, and yeomen of die Parlia* 
mentary facdon. If the King^s authority survived the 
war, Cromwell would suffer; for he had engaged 
in treason. No paper engagement would save hm*. 
Manchester was lukewarm in his opposidon to the 
Crown; an ardent fanatic, indeed, in religion and 
determined also to diminish the royal power-^ut not 
to destroy it. For Cromwell such a man in command 
was a peril—^thc peril of compromise with Charles, 
which compromise would mean sooner or later, for 
such men as Cromwell, the scaffold, or confiscadon at 
the least. He was filled against Manchester with the 
same motives as ultimately led him to plot the death of 
the King. 

Cromwell therefore prepared, early in December, 
1644 (on the plea that i^rds and Commons profited 
by their commissions to enrich themselves and were 
thus made unpopular), the “ self-denying ordinance ” 
whereby no member of either House, Lords or 
Commons, should continue in military command. 
Manchester as a peer would lose his commissiem if 
tiiis became law. Become law it did, the following 
April, 164s. By a pretty irony one of the strongest 
motives which many felt for voting it was th^ tl 
would get rid of Cromwell too I 

TThc new army, the “ New Model ” as it is CiHed, 
had been put, after Manchester’s disgusted resignatmtii 
under the supreme command of Sir Thomas Ftitfax 
as Lord General-in-Chief. When the time came fear die 
Qrdkiance to become operative (after a delay of forty 
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Cm^mM w 4 s wiAi Fairfax at 
(t&ai la, SacondX and as sole commander d 
eavalry* Now Fairfax was a youngish, and, out of the 
^ an indolent man, notorious for his yielding 
an control. He was but ^ thirty-three, and though 
a>iirageous and alert in action, ne could stand up to 
no one in council. The whole of his life exempufies 
dus futility and mallcabili^. At his side is Cromwell, 
a man thirteen years older than himself, with an 
already hi^ reputation as a soldier, of strong dctcr- 
nnnation, and conspicuous in qualities of command. 
By that man he is consistendy managed (when he is 
not completely ignored) for five years—that is through¬ 
out the final phase of a victorious war. 

When the time comes for Cromwell to resign under 
the Ordinancei Fairfax specially asks the Parliament tc 
make him the one exception. He says Cromwell is 
necessary to him. He demands it. The thing is a sort 
of ultimatum. But Fairfax was not a man for ulti¬ 
matums : Cromwell was. There can be no doubt 
that the origin of that exceptional demand proceeded 
front Cromwell, He virtually challenged the politicians 
to put him out, and they dared not. Yet if his hand 
had openly appeared it would have lost him public 
support. So me only hand which appears is tnat of 
Fairfax. 

For term after term the single exemption of Crom¬ 
well from the action Of the law was renewed. Mark 
in what advantage this privileged Lieutenant-General 
thus stood I He alone could speak in the House and 
aiso order in the camp. He alone was firmly estab¬ 
lished in bot h p laces, to threaten or to cajole. We 
have Seen whalWise he made of this double position in 
the sharp trial of the King^s capture and of me Army's 
over the Parliament 

A^i^, that he was privy to the driving out of the 
masi iii the Parliament by the soldiery—^vmat is called 
^ Pride's Purge "—is sure enough: mat be may have 
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i|itp!)idcd it h pjr<9tmble« But noic his avoidanoe 0 ! 
d&rect aDptwsuicc* 

Pria€*s Purge ’’ was timed for December 6, 1648* 
Now Cromwell had been that autumn in Scotland; 
but he left another in command there and crossed the 
border on October ii. Between him and London 
there were some 380 miles of road. He could have been 
back by the end of the month, he could have arrived 
at his leisure by mid-November. He entered the 
capital, as a fact, on December 7, the day af^er the 
revolutionary blow had fallen. 

We may take as our last example of this ^ft in 
Cromwell, and of his exercise of it, the shepherding 
of the unfortunate Charles to his doom: the “ cozen¬ 
ing *’ of the King as the men of the time called it. 

It is an engrossing story. 

It begins, of course, with the seizure of the King 
by the agency of the insignificant Joyce. That is only 
to procure the person of the King as the chief thing to 
have in hand for a bargain. It is the moment in which 
Cromwell gives personal assurances of attachment to 
his master. He secs to it that Charles shall be treated 
with more honour than before, shall feel himself 
almost free, and shall so be regarded by die un¬ 
fortunate politicians as the ally of me Army and there¬ 
fore a strong card in the hands of the soldiers against 
themselves. Yet all the while, Cromwell, as ever, keeps 
in the background. He reserves himself for bodi 
policies, each of which he may need in the near 
lEuture : that of using the King, by kindness, as an allyj 
that of using him, by force, as a servant pf the ulti¬ 
mate use to which he destined him there is as yet no 
certitude, for the Parliament is as yet undefeated and 
Cromwell cannot be sure whether the Army will 
master it or no. But his underlying thought niust 
have been : “ If this man survives, what of us? Above 
all what of me?** He will use the King so long as he 
is useful—^but after that. • . ! 



m drowndi w 4 fttiaiiiwi he^, Ctte* 
Yet k kCxmnwAl who urges the Ki^*$ 
treatmmi^ md lea to it liisit, in the negotbiifms 
hoiwee^ I^ibmetit and Army» the King shall be 
the Army’s naan. 

YKeii, when IwUament is beaten down, comes the 


Charles is * treated more rouffhly. During die 
jLtvellers agitation advantage is taKcn of it to double 
the guard set over him. Meanwhile, Cromwell finds 
imoiher agent: diis time a man of a new stamp not 
hhhetto used in his mtrigues~an honest man. It is 
the innocent, too innocent. Major Huntington, his own 
Ma}m« That honest man was bidden warn the King 
of danger and did so in good faith. But though 
Slltioceiicc is naif it has also a certain discernment of 
its 0WU» and Huntington soon scented a plot. He soon 
^seoviered that Cromwell was intriguing to compel 
Chlules to fiy> and so give an excuse for close imprison* 
ment Innocent men have also this strength : that dicy 
are ca^utble of indignation. Huntington denounced his 
masteTi Warned Charles that Cromwell was a villain 
who would destroy him” and discovered all the 
courage which you will find in such candid men. He 
bearded Cromwell and denounced him to his face. 

But at such simplicity coming too late the General 
mmt have laughed heartily. The work was done. On 
NufOEnber ii, 1647, the King’s apartment at Hampton 
Court was found empty. An anonymous letter lay on 
Ids desk, die terms of which, warnmg him of his ^il, 
urgsd bis Whidber was he to fly? 

His fiieud ipl confidential servant, Ashburnham, 
dbrecusd him m Southampton Water, there to find 
diip fmjPrauce. Now why was that avenue of escape 

we go further we must note three things. 
<.)tyre was not and nevo: had been any ship rea% 
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m t«]ie mm sea. {:^) The GcwefBor i>f tke 1^ 
of Wi^i^ Hatnmondi was Crodtwtil's mmm f>y 
merdUgei afid«diat in a dose cousimhip; tm wife had 
hceii a Miss Hampden and Cromwell had arranged 
the marriage. (3) Hammond was also a nephew of one 
of the King's <maplains, and that would be a lisre» 
suggesting to any friend of Charles who was not in 
A^lot, that Hammond might prove friendly. 

TTie fugitives arrived at Southampton Water at 
Titchfield. They found, of course, no ship awaiting 
them. Finding no ship, Ashburnham decided to cross 
over to the Isle of Wight, and trust Hammond, as 
Governor there, to save the King. Hammond came 
back with him over the water, but when Charles heard 
what bad been done he cried to Ashburnham: “ Oh I 
lack. Thou hast undone me!” Ashburnham discover¬ 
ing his error, immediately proposed the death of 
Hammond: he was without a guard and Ashburnham 
and another might have despatched him. The King 
—whether righuy or wrongly let theologians decide 
—was too magnanimous to accede, and in sparing 
Hammond doomed himself. He was taken over to die 
Isle of Wight, made prisoner in Carisbrooke Casde, 
and might now be certain of death. 

Of mis transaction, there are but two possible 
alternative explanations. Either Ashburnham was 
Cromwell's decoy or his dupe. Either he knew that 
diere was no boat, and knew that Hammond would 
act as agent for his patron, and knew diat the informa¬ 
tion by which he had led Charles on was false, or he 
had taken the plan of escape in good faith from some 
go-between and, acting on it, had unwittingly mined 
his master. Either he Knew there was no ship ready, 
knew that Hammond would make Charles prisoner, 
and deliberately brought the King to the sea, pre¬ 
tended astonishment at finding no vessel and men 
betrayed him to Hammond; or he honesdy thought a 
vessdf would be available and, finding none, fell nadt 
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4^ IImixiixi^ wii0]m ^luid bmk tdd tlie 
DO the Kjb^s dtaplaih) m D certiib 
Now, it is not for a moment to he believed that 
Adtburnham was a traitor. The Rojral Family treated 
him as a friend after the Restoration. His lineage was 

g ven honour. He had always coimtcd as one of the 
w firm supporters of the lonely King. He had no 
known motive for treason. He got nothing by it. His 
face, his character bear the same witness. The second 
hypothesis is, therefore, the true one. Ashburnham 
was duped. 

But the essential point for our purpose (which is 
Dn appreciation of Cromwell) is that in either of the 
only two possible hypotheses Cromwell’s talent in de¬ 
ception appears conspicuous. 

We was the aumor of all, as we know from 
Huntington. If he had managed a decoy so skilfully 
as to engage in it the King’s friend and servant, it is 
a proof of that talent. If, as seems certain, he made a 
dupe» it is a stronger proof. 

In the last stages of the Tragedy that character con¬ 
tinues. Once more it is Cromwell’s son-in-law and 
tool, the fanatic ireton, who moves in the open, not 
Cromwell. Ireton alone of diose in the smalt central 


higher command demands the King’s blood. He was 
put up to try the temper of the Army, and get its 
rc|9}y. Fairfax put solcners into London. The FarUa- 
ment-—which might have saved the King—is reduced 
^ Pride to a handful of Army supporters: Pride and 
CJrey, not Cromwell. 

To the last he plays his part. When the very issue 
of the King^s trial is at hand he still dissembles. He 
is all (in wUlt he says in the Hous^ for care, for 
mcxleration. If any man,” he says, ” have carried on 
dm design of deposing the JKing and disinheriting his 
fomiy he must be the greatest traitor and rebel in the 
wortil” Within ten days he was privately assuring the 
Scotch who pleaded for the King, diat if it were right 
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to ptmiA tbc Royalist opponents of Cromwdi's own 
^ictioii, it was rignt to strike at the Royal head. 

He had a care to be but one in many of those 
who condemned the King to death; but he also had 
a care to compel the signatures of such as hesitated to 
sign the warrant. ** I will have your name,** he said 
to one who shrank back, and, seizing his hand and 
pen, he added : “ I will have it here.” He was deter¬ 
mined to add as many as possible to those responsibk 
with himself for the killmg of Charles. Very long 
before, in his presence and at his initiative, it had been 
determined that the King should die. He had his will. 

Let us sum up all mis, and see into what high 
relief it throws Cromwcirs singular capacity for 
secrecy and deception, coupled with the holding of 
numerous threads in any plot and directing all to his 
goal. 

It is he who designs the “ self-denying Ordinance ” 
in order to be rid of his rival Manchester. That 
ordinance is passed, largely because it will exclude 
Cromwell himself from me Army. Yet he manages to 
be the only member of Parliament who retains his 
command and docs not “ self-dcny.” 

It is in his presence, and under his direction, that 
the seizure of the King’s person (after the Scotch had 
sold him to the Parliament) is arranged. It is he who, 
by an admirable double management, sees to it that 
the King has special courtesy and freedom among the 
officers before Parliament is crushed, and yet manages 
to maintain a reputation of aloofness. It is he who, 
when Parliament is crushed, works with extraordinary 
skill to make the King fly, and thereby compromise 
himself. And, though evidence on the point is con¬ 
flicting, I can only regard it as morally certain that it 
was Cromwell (acting with that younger, gloomy, 
narrow son-in-law of his, Ircton, to whom he ustened 
so carefully and so constantly used as a tool) who 
duped Ashournham into brlieving that the King might 
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AAbw^ma m$ a traitor in CtmvmeS^ mfkt 
f, 4 ^ mt Qrosmiw^ was not so drude in U$ 

nor Ashbnroliain ol such a kind * 

it was I^tide*$ Purge whidb made the condemnatioii 
Ond execution of Charles possible. Cromwell may have 
made it; must have known of it Yet he is careful 
m be out of town when it is done. Once done he calls 
k the act of God. 

Agaiiif it is in Cromwell's company and un* 
doiihlGdty under his influence that the secret and early 
determination is taken to put the King to death. He 

E ursues it He achieves it Yet—till quite at the end— 
e stands kt the background. 

These are but a few salient points taken at random. 
One could make a list of a hundred. 

Now die remarkable thing about successful action 
of this sort, whether in the hands of a Mazarin or a 
Qron^WeU or a Bismarck, is not its duplicity but its 
success: just as the quality so many admire in the 
avcTHreacning of business men by their rivals is not the 
mere practice of deception but me power of repeating 
it successfully. To pretend one dung while you arc 
acting anodia is anyone’s game. But to get yourself 
bdkved, and to get voursdf believed over and over 
Spain after you have ocen found out—^that “ requires 
^ artist**’ To carry on such a method powerfully, 
and wldi an enduring effect of solidity and straight- 
{orvrardness is the giU of very few of the most perfect 
at dbis trade in the nistory of mankind. 

Note, moreover, that this kind of action in Crom- 
wdl was ^ never deceived for the 

mere sake of acceiving* He never deceived too many 
peopiei nor ^fcorived too much. He so acted that none 
couM expose him, save those whose denunciation 
iwssdtd be of no effect; as, for instance, poor Hunting- 
Ms Miior, whom he used to Imc the King, 
being what some call a good man and 
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t ccMilii iso mme htirt Cromwdl hf 
id the plot than the bleat of a 
cam hoft a dog. He told the truth; but nebody careo. 

AgaiiSf note the way in which Cromwell never die* 
ftjpatef ener0 in political action. He saw much more 
phtinly than anybody else^ that the one bb^ectiye wai 
the King. The people of England were soaked in die 
traditions of a pcpular monarchy..The majority wm 
i<x Charles all me time. The whole mass would rally 
sooner cht later to him, unless he were got out of the 
way by death. And even before such a rally^ he would 
stand in the midst of individual factions and be 
solicited by each. 

Cromwell having discovered what bis main point 
was—the death of Charles—pursued his course, hidden 
and subtle, but direct, and quite undeterred by moral 
considerations. He (it may be) was the first who called 
it ** cruel necessity.” 

Such was his talent. His corresponding 'qualities in 
military action we have seen. Their results arc com¬ 
monplaces of history; and as they involve no discussion 
of right or wrong tney are more generally conceded. 

So much for his chief talent, apart from arms. 

For the rest his character was, as I have said, of 
his time and place, with the vices and the qualities of 
the Puritan. He broke faith outrageously, paiticidarly 
with Papists and quite especially with Inshmen. He 
somewhat exaggerated the canting language of fab 
dav and sect, but on the whole he used it as a natural 
venicie, and his prayers to hb very morose God were 
genuine enough. 

His worst vice was a pleasure in cruelty. The story 
of his callous horseplay in signing die ling’s deatm 
warrant is true; he smeared a fellow-signer’s mcc wiA 
ink for fun-—^in that moment 1 He cannot be exaised 
for permitting the abominaUe massacre of ladies after 
battle; and his letter upon the monk burning to death 
in Ireland is horrible. It b the more horrible because 
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^ mot fietm to imo guessed w}iat a dtsgusli^ 
it would {produce* 

That he loved money too much is also true; bis 
"esxpcdidon was somcthiug of a joint-stock eoter- 
firise; he accepted golden gifts freely from gratitude 
or terror. But this vice often accompanies his type of 

S [ion, which, indeed, hardly regards avarice as re- 
lensible, any more than did the heroes of that 
rew record and legend which informed his life. 
On the other hand, these vices of the Puritan were 
less violent in him than in others. In ail his reccMrd 
there is nothing so vile by way of cruelty as Ircton’s 
typical act before Limerick, aurine the siege. The 
uwess non-combatants (women, cnildrcn, and old 
men) had been driven out of the town, ireton had 
them flogged back. But some he kept for moral 
tmrture, to hang in sight of the walls. AmoM these 
were an old man and his grand-daughter. The old 
man begged that he might be hanged and the young 
girl spared. We can imagine with what sort of smile 
melon decided to hang the innocent young woman in 
her grandfather’s sight and to lash the old fellow 
back to his gates. Cromwell never fell quite to that 
level; though chivalry was certainly abhorrent to him, 

S he had indolences and sentimentalities which modi- 
its absence. 

So k was with avarice. He grasped greedily enough. 
But not so much as his power maoe possible. His 
great contemporary Mazarin was far worse in this 
regard, and had not the excuse of a condoning religion. 

Again, for a Puritan, he admitted in his conduct 
quite a rcm|Aablc degree of buffoonery. That is to 
hk credit, i^l^oved a coarse joke and made a famous 
one in contempt of lawyers. He must have suffered 
less from pride than most of his like. He had his 
moments of good fellowship, when he would drink, 
ansdke, and jest with his former equals even when he 
wm In suprmt power; and his pomp, even his snatch- 
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4 C m crowB (wiiich snatching he wiihdirew kx 
terror) weire rather part of that domestic policy I shall 
later consider than of his intimate character. He was 
not above drinking his fill, and the ridiculous accident 
by which he was mrown and dragged when indulging 
in a driving frolic, came after dining too well alfresco; 
it can onw be attributable to wine. Sucb stories 
modify in nis favour our judgment of the devotee. 

His lesser private virtues arc equally well known; 
he was chaste; excellent in his life as a husband and 
father; devoted to his children—not a difficult accam* 
plishment in good morals—and, when he had no 
reason for making an exception, he was a reliable 
friend. Too much has been made of his cringing letter 
to Mazarin, and of the chance remark I have quoted 
that one had to put on a certain amount of cant to 
humour ranters. Such isolated statements and writings 
are inevitable in perpetual action, and will escape any 
man, however guarded. He had also that other easiest 
of the virtues, patriotism. He strongly desired the 

f reatness of England in the eyes of her rivals, though 
c was in doubt as to the method of achieving it. 
During all his last years he had his country’s greatness, 
perhaps, for his principal object after his own safety. 
It is me foundation of his modern legend. 

The man’s weaknesses were those which very fre¬ 
quently, perhaps invariably, accompany even a single 
high talent. They proceeded from the imagination. In 
his superstitions, generally sincere, he was absurd. I 
know of few more comic things in history than that 
final scene in which he ordered all to witndraw save 
his physician and his wife, assured them that God had 
personally revealed to him his approaching recovery, 
took to nis bed, and died. 

He wept widi extraordinary freedom, not only in 
outbursts, but sometimes as mough he had tears at 
command. It was in tears that he protested his 
allegiance to the Parliament while he was in the act 
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W 6 m ^ Chm:k$*$ pieamtc in the company m Mb 
'M jdbm* He was to Se fouad sobbing openly and 
l^edy Ppon I Imow not how many occasions; a habit 
imm bexpmt in bis day than ours, but eaceptionaUy 
hot in Ctwwell, even for that time* 


On the other hand, his vacillations can hardly be 
^ down to the same source of nervous irritabtiity* 
Jhtf were di^ I diink, to a very genuine bcwildcr- 
mmt at the situations in which he successively found 
himself* He certainly never had any original intention 
irf pistdng himself at the head of affairs. He pathetio 
tMy desir^ to the end, if it had been possible, to share 
fctponsibility with a Council, and even to thrust re- 
j^nsihility upon it. It was no pleasure to him, but a 
necessity, to establish at last a tyranny; and his famous 
Remark, that he was keeping down nine men by 
pvming a sword into the hand of the tenth, was, in 
my judgment, not a boast but an apology. 

In a word, the end of his life was a bund alley. He 
ym$ like a man who climbs a cliff to avoid a peril 
below and must per^tually go up because it is impos¬ 
sible to go down. He arriveo, he knew not how, at a 
comidete executive power, which he felt to be b^ond 
bis ca{»acitic$, which he disliked, but of which he was 
dm priioncr. To maintain it confused him; to abandon 
il WCmld be ruin, not only to himself but to all. With¬ 
out extrication from this maze he died. 


CHAPTER V 

THE DOMESTIC POLICY 

Lt&E every other feature in Cromwell’s career^ his 
domestic policy presents an apparently insoiidile 
prt^lem until me key is provided oy a conssdcratioii 
of his character, and an appreciation of the truth dmt 
this character was exceptional only in its talents, not 
in its motives. 

Set in order the seauence of that policy and ^ 
what a tangle they make by cither theory of Villain 
or Hero. He is in Parliament like any one of his rich 
fellow-squires from before his thirtiem year. He lives 
quiedy through the prosperity of the eleven years’ 
ansolute rule. He has every opportunity for oppose 
don if he were inclined to adventure, but as a fact he 
remains apathedc. It is only with the wars diat he 
emerges, oefore that he is unknown and apparently 
without desire or ambition to be known. 

Then he bestirs himself. He jockws a rival out of 
the supreme command, yet, though legally forbidden 
to serve by an act of his own suggestion, retains his 
conunission. He remains for years, during which he 
is really the head of the Army, second in command, 
and is content so to remain. Already in late 1644 he 
is the most prominent leader. Yet he suffers a much 
younger and far less able captain to be his nominal 
superior for nearly six years—that is, during all the 
decisive and aedve part of the struggle. Fairrax issues 
commissions, and all is done under his name dB 
June 2^, 1650. It is only after this date diat the overt 
authority is Cromwell’s. 

Strikingly and most rapidly successful in his Irish 
campaign he abandons it at me orders of Parliaiiient 
57 



mi (not witliout tbe Aid of Itick) a similar 

soM^ in Scotiaiid, coowkmd at Dunbar* He is 
4 tmdy installed in St James’s Palace befcae that 
march north. He returns from it triumphant On 
ihe anniversary of Dunbar be concludes all major 
hosdiities by me final and crushing victory over the 
new young King at Worcester. 

He is now, in the autumn of 1651, supreme; more 
powerful than was any monarch before him, with 
over 40,000 men at his orders and no material opposi* 
don to his power. Yet for eighteen whole months 
it is impossible to say where the centre of government 
lies. Councils of officers, of lawyers, or politicians 
have their say side by side with the law courts. 

In private Cromwell talks of one-man-rule. He 
docs not assume it He docs not even get rid of the 
pitifui remnant—impotent, unpopular—which still 
nears the name of Parliament. He only removes that 
dead and useless piece of lumber as late as April 20, 
1653* Even then there is nothing doing. He must 
nei^s produce a council to share his aumority, then 
a strange new assembly of picked men wiA the 
sham name of a Parliament. It is not till the very 
end of the year, on December 16, that he at last takes 
on full control in State and names himself dictator. 

Having so named himself, he proceeds to limit his 
own power by one experiment at restricted election 
after another. He must have further councils to share 
and support his responsibility. He calls one such 
assembly—^also named a Parliament—in 1654. Be¬ 
cause it shows signs of action he destroys it in 1655. 
Yet in die autumn of 1656 he must needs try again, 
and sumpion body, more ridiculously restricted 

dwn IVere even its predecessors. He none the le^ 
diopfea ^iat moment to attempt the title of King and 
to a dynasty. Having done so, he runs away 

own proposal and falls back on his original 
precarious—oflScc of “Protector/’ 
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" So &r, 310 good. It indeed a bewildering lequettce 
of false stairs, blind alleys, and sudden decisions and 
counter decisions, when the last appears. After erect¬ 
ing this third so-called Parliament on the distant 
model of the old assemblies, with a brand new House 
of Lords and all dw appurtenances of the game, he 
suddenly destroys the whole affair in February, 1658. 
But even so, he dares not take all into his hands. He 
will not act without a new small body to share respon¬ 
sibility with him. It is short-lived. He breaks it in 
July—immediately before his last illness. His death 
in September ends what promised to be an endless 
scries of such vacillating and futile experiments—^and 
he fails to provide for the future I 

* # * * * 

What is the explanation of such a story? How 
worked the mind which produced it? 

For generations the simple answer was given that 
the whole process was one of secret tenacious over¬ 
mastering ambition, served by an incomparable power 
of deception and an unrivalled duplicity. That Crom¬ 
well enjoyed such a power and practised such 
duplicity is, after his military qualities, the most 
obvious truth concerning him. But that this remark¬ 
able talent for intrigue was at the service of mere 
personal ambition to rule is not tenable. It is a facile 
hypothesis to account for no more than the main fact 
that he did indeed rise to, and maintain, headship in 
the state and arbitrary power. But, tested by detail, 
it will not work. Cromwell did not set out to become 
head of the State. He became so in spite of himself, 
under successive necessities of self-preservation. 

If ambition were the key to his progress, why all 
these chops and changes? Why his permanent dread 
of full personal responsibility? Why his manifold 
suggestions advanced out of season, and then hur¬ 
riedly withdrawn? Why his recurrent flying to the 
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n wmxM itd hic own t«iim»i»iiiii|) m 
libe hxtmt Oovernment of EisglaSd sbcmld fae^ 
they ikaWp sotne of them at least, a tendency 
10 a Restoration of tibe legitimate line, he wiSi of 
have none of it. It would imperil his head, 
l^t he still wants to hear alternatives. He leans 
mukmlj on the judgment of his fellow*officers. He 
is immensely disturb^ by every evidence, however 
^l^t, of opposition. When the acts of resistance to 
him are strong, he yields. All that is not the temper 
of your iron soul mounting rudilessly through aune 
to eomplete mastery. 

Even had we not such a mass of detail quite up 
setting the view of Cromwell as a man unbending m 
the achievement of power, there is one type of evi¬ 
dence which is fully convincing—I mean his out¬ 
bursts of protestation. It is true, of course, diat not a 
word he said should be believed merely because he 
said it His whole public life was a tissue of false 
dedarations, often belied within a few hours. But 
there is the unmistakable quality, even m such men, 
abUut the outbursts, the ‘^cry from the heart,” to 
whkh I have already alluded, and which is con- 
yincing. It comes unbidden, without calculation, 
widiout fruit, often grotesque. It is as genuine as the 
squeak of a man pricked with a pin; and when it is 
aaomttpanied acdon exactly consonant with it, it 
is Sitmelm evidence. Of suck, undoubtedly, is the 
fruumis ** God knows I would rather have lived under 
a woodiide and have tended a flock of sheep dian 
have undertaken the Government,” and the subse¬ 
quent# "I du^Hissolve the Parliament, and let God 
be between you and me.” Such outbursts are 
afaipit sdentieai with the equally famous cry of 
in the Toils. 

^ IduMver, Cromwell in that breaking of his last 
ulpamneiu in Parliaments, at the end of his life, had 
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In Be was npt Itigglia^ witik enemies. was 
mmer na necemiy to wheedle or persuade or cheat 
on occasion. These are the ejaculadom ot a tor¬ 
mented and bewildered man, certainly weary of 
efforts which did not suit his ^irin 
No. The key is not there. Cromwell was not the 
steadfast climber, the Will hungry for despotism and 
attainix^ it by unrelieved falsehood, which the legend 
of the Restoration and the Eighteenth Century would 
make out. It doesn’t fit. 

Was he then the hieh-soulcd patriot uniquely con¬ 
cerned with good, and in particular the good of hU 
country? 

This theory, which succeeded the first and ruled 
the Victorian textbooks, is still less admissible. It b 
frankly ludicrous, and any man with the least know¬ 
ledge of his fellows should blush to have maintained 
it. Indeed, I fancy that those who did maintain it— 
I do not mean the herd to whom such things are fed, 
but the hbtonans acquainted with contemporary evi¬ 
dence—^hardly examined their consciences as dicy 
wrote; they preferred an illusion to reality, or 
advocacy to truth. 

Cromwell did not act under a sense of “ righteous¬ 
ness,*' or of ** altruism,” nor even of the public 
good. Men of this noble and detached temper 
idealists ” is the modern term) do not sow their 
whole lives thick with such actions as Cromwell's. 
It has been said that any q^uality is compatible with 
any other in a human mind, but the saving is false. 
A man preoccupied with the good of nis people, a 
man living the pure life of duty, docs not play ditm 
tricks one after another upon hb companions and fafs 
vciy dependents. He docs not labour to deceive Jhb 
colleagues by religious eloquence, nor use at wfl 
dupes and knaves against hb fellow<iti2ciis. He does 
not lay ambushes, weave plots, and all the while smile 
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^ hk Sti!t Im does }ie ute a tiumbiei aniidli 
Mmi 4 tv 0 ted follower aad adlicrem: lo make Mm an 
onwillmg puiy to a ba$e^ treason as Cromwell used 
Moadngton. Stich dimra^may be done occasionally 
by a great man against mreign rivals and enemies for 
die good of the Crown ^or people he serves (it was 
Bismarck's excuse and Richelieu’s), but even so, that 
great man thereby fails to be a hero. Practised for 
self, and against one’s equals and comrades in a 
common cause, such deceptions are merely base, 
and they quite disprove the majesty claimed for 
Cromwell’s intentions by his adulators. They arc 
incompatible with it. Lions do not play the fox. 

There is one explanation of the whole business 
which is not far-fetched, which fits in precisely with 
all we know of this man, and with what we know of 
most men, and which reduces all to reason. Crom¬ 
well’s was a character absorbed and formed by one 
social trade, in which he excelled, that of a captain, 
cnE a captain of horse; acting sporadically as each occa¬ 
sion arose, with no far-sighted plan, whether of public 
settlement or of his own aggrandisement, determined 
on two things—^saving himself whenever he was in a 
tight place, and getting properly done the job imme¬ 
diately to his hand. Such determination was served 
in his case accidentally, on detached occasions, for quite 
immediate ends, by a strong will (a thing common 
enough), but also ny a faciSty most uncommon for 
getting the better of his fellows by wiles. 

A soldier of any rank is a man practised to getting 
things done. Even in periods when the civilian has 
lost nis energy and the State declines through sloth, 
die soldier spi wtH-ks. In any position of command 
the soldier is impatient of discussion and delay. His 
trade movo by compkte and immediate decisions. 
In the position of supreme command, such direct 
is an essential part of the man; without it he 
etmli not carry on his trade. It is one with his func* 
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lm% And tiiai; is why» without cxcepti^n^ through^ 
out history^ whez^ aftor wars^ the succes^l soldier is 
alone available as ruler, he tends to rule directly and 
with the least restraint. He acts upon the State as he 
would act upon his military command. A soldier, 
then, of wide vision and with an understanding of 
complexity, becomes universal master, and in that 
office orders all. So Caesar, so Napoleon. 

But Cromwcirs was not a mine! of wide vision; it 
was narrow. It knew ^nothing of things outside 
its immediate experience, and (what is more impor¬ 
tant) cared little. It was not a mind capable of acal- 
ing with complexity. It was a very simple mind, with 
the strength of lucidity, but the grave defect of no 
curiosity on things unusual, and baffled by them 
when they entered as novelties into its ken. It 
favoured obvious and final solutions. When it was 
met by diversity it fell into a fog, sought aid at 
random, and was increasingly inclined to call in 
others. 

Thus having before him alien resistance in Ireland, 
his remedy is driving, torture, massacre, wholesale 
confiscation. Having before him resistance to taxation 
at home—of a sort familiar to him from the practice 
of his own cousins—^he takes it very seriously, and 
thinks to reduce it by the only device he has ever 
heard of, a body representative of taxpayers. But as 
that might be unwieldy, only of the larger taxpayers 
—the people with power to be unpleasant. But what 
is this? They still resist? Why, then, get rid of 
them! He gets rid of them—and what docs he do next? 
Summons another batch—^to go through the same 
experience again—^and so forth. Yet money must be 
found, the Army and Navy must carry on~what 
course shall he take? He docs not know; he hesitates. 
He dies, still hesitating, in 1658. It is a hundred to 
one that had he lived another year he would jbave 
funiii3:ied posterity further amusement by lettmg us 
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©E P<^By ia tbe neiiK et ordt^g tSo^orankiit 
«f devlstng A jpnmniBre (rf Goveromeat^ Oamwd) 
90 m lo haiw had tmnc. But had he nut some tadi 
0 view whidi provoked his blundering though not 
Mdaid^ it? undoubtedly he had» and these ends 
were two. The very natural end of his own advam 
tige# and the end of doing his job—governing. Now 
the most elementary, the most glarmg, function of 
Ooveminent is the maintenance of order. 

To maintain <^der he conceives the idea of an ex* 
tensive toleration; die formula that, where citizens 
differ they must be compelled to agree to differ. In 
die application of that idea he brealu down helplessly 
now from mere emotion, now from fear of jeopardis¬ 
ing his position. Thus a large minority of me nation 
it Catfacmc. His formula for toleration here is simple 
smppression. Their land is taken, often in whole, 
always in part; their goods, however scanty, are 
raided~$ervants and mechanics who refuse to abjure 
their faith, have two-thtrds of their little savings taken 
frmn diem. Eich men are ruined—and to the profit 
el their opponents. In a lesser degree the same ideal 
of tdferauon is applied to the Establishment and 
infsers. The clergy of the Church of England may 
not teach or preach. A harmless fool who thought he 
was God is abominably tortured, a Unitarian the 
same. As for witch-hunting, there never was such a 
holiday of it as under Cromwell's efforts at tolera- 
tfon. Sixty-one witches are done to death in one 
county^in on^ear-^-that in his o^n East Anglia. We 
have no futlVcords, but perhaps in these brief years 
fd Euritan power as many witches were killed as in 
sj! the rest of the century. He yields to mob-damour 
in^d|e matier of that unfortunate youth, the brother 
of Portuguese Ambaaiutdor, and has him executed, 
ht knew him innocent of any intention or act 
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of murder. In a street brawl (which had not 
orimnated with himself, but to which his household 
had been provoked) his servants managed to kill a 
Londoner. The populace clamoured and roared for 
the death of the foreiencr, and Cromwell sacrificed 
him. It was mere weakness. 

How, before such a record, can one say that he had 
a definite object of order through toleration? In this 
way: that he was always for composing the factions 
within that small, but to him essential, part of the 
nation, which had been organised to destroy the old 
Government. He was perpetually attacked for what 
Republicans considered his betrayal of the Cause, for 
substituting personal rule in die place of Parlia¬ 
mentary oMarchy (which oligarchy they called “ the 
people of England**). His old companions in arms 
were his principal opponents in the years of his power. 
He never acted against them by terror. He killed 
none. 

The very brave Lilburne was an exception, per¬ 
haps; in his clear argument, flaming conviction and 
undaunted tenacity, Cromwell felt something espe¬ 
cially dangerous. But even he was not summarily dis¬ 
posed of. Troops were gathered to overawe the court, 
out the trial was a regular one, and when a London 
jury acquitted Lilburne, Cromwell did not ignore the 
verdict oy putting him to death. He did, however, 
shut him up in the Tower after he had been declared 
innocent of reason, and ordered, of his own arbitrary 
will, that no writ of habeas corpus for his release 
should be attended to. 

It was the only serious exception to his policy, and 
for that policy, within its narrow limits, Cromwell 
must be given praise both for sincerity and for stead* 
fastness. An example of it is striking in the case of 
the Anabaptists. That extravagance, which expected 
the kingdom of God every morning, was the strength 
of the opposition, and two of its preachers, Peakes 

3 
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md fiqwcll were esfiedaliy violas They ipke 
vdleixieiidy and continually to large crowds at Black'* 
frianSt demanding peace with Holmd^ insisting^ Mon¬ 
day by Monday^ on the annexation of that cotin^ to 
Edglam in or^r that True Religion, in such migh^ 
ana united handsi should conquer aU Europe. 'Oieir 
references to Oliver were not complimentary. He was 
the Man of Sin, the Beast, 666, the Old Dragon. Only 
hit sex seems to have saved him from ^ing the 
Whewre of Babylon. Yet Cromwell did no more than 
call these lunatics before the Council, and when they 
repeated their arguments, let them go free. In this 
attitude he was consistent to the end. Churchmen 
might be oppressed. Royalists drained and im* 
poverished, tiieir attacks met by execution, and 
Catholics ruined. But Cromwell had “ no enemies on 
the left.” He tolerated all extremes in his own Puritan 
faction and ruled thereby. 

Finance he managed very badly. His revenue was 
enormous. How large cannot be exactly computed, 
but to the ordinary revenue of the State such as the 
last legitimate King had enjoyed (lands, wardship, 
justice, customs, etc!) were added the proceeds of vast 
and continual conflations in all three kingdoms, 
and no less than 120,000 a month arbitrarily levied, 
county by county on Government assessment, by the 
warrant of the sword. It was a system which 
obviously <^uld not continue, being lacking in fore- 
like every other part of the Protector’s domestic 
policy. But the point is that even such a revenue— 
whicn encroached heavily and increasingly upon the 
nadonal capital, was squandered. ^ It was swallowed 
iq> in dbe miMiry and naval effort, in the administra- 
tion p{ officials and suffered we know not what leak¬ 
ages in their hands. The Protector’s personal ex¬ 
penses were sober cnou^; his pomp, though con- 
si^aUe, was not so onerous to the exchequer as 
bad been that of the older, and as was to be that 
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of tile later royal e$tablishmetits—yet moiiey dii* 

app^ed. 

By one motive his policy was defeated and this- 
tnrbed, leading him to siidden decisions and changes. 
This was fear of assassination. A ruler who lives! 
under that threat may, without loss of dignity or 
serious dislocation of his plans, take steps to meet it 
Oliver’s establishment of a special lifeguard at double 
pay was a natural precaution when we consider the 
numerous plots against his life. But a double back 
to his carriage concealing armed defenders, the carry¬ 
ing of a loaded pistol always primed (it exploded once 
in his pocket), the wearing of armour under his 
clothes, the perpetual changing of his bed from room 
to room (that no one might know till the last moment 
where he would be sleeping)—these were exaggera¬ 
tions, and show an abnormal nervousness. They con¬ 
trast ill with the contemporary coolness of Charles IL 
and the intrepidity of his young brother exile, James, 
Duke of York, under a similar menace. 

The police system of the Protectorate was excellent. 
It had an army of spies at home and abroad. It used 
secret agents on occasion to promote its ends by 
provocation; yet Oliver was foolish enough to accuse 
the young Iring abroad of plotting his death, and in 
his nervousness made the worse error of threatening 
reprisals! In this matter of ^dreaded assassination he 
lost all sense of proportion. 

It was no wonder. He had lived a life of intense 
strain, beginning when he was already well on in 
years. He was now elderly, and yet the strain was 
increasing. He had arrived, he could not quite tdt 
how, at a station in which more was laid on him than 
he was fitted to carry. The situation, and the stagger- 
ing burden fell all on one pair of shoulders now 
stooping with the approach of the sixtieth year and 
the oeginnings of illness. 

Cromwell’s vagaries in domestic policy, therefore. 
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fail OGcational atcesses both oi seventy and weaknest^ 
even his occasional excitements (they do not reach the 
point of panic) were perhaps inevit^le. But they are 
there; and they render his nve years of absolute power 
tb^ most incalculable in English history and the 
fullest of sudden twists and turnings. They conclude, 
as I have said, with the incredible muddlement of 
leaving no plan or order of government to follow 
upon his death. His excuse may have been that con¬ 
fidence of his that Heaven had, by a private revelation, 
assured him of continued life; but what a ground of 
action—or rather inaction—^when the order of a nation 
is at stake I 



CHAPTER VI 

THE FOREIGN POUCY 

In foreign policy Cromwell had even less direction and 
plan than in domestic; his efforts in this held may, 1 
think, be summed up in this phrase: “ Cromwell, in 
possession of a superb instrument for carrying out a 
foreign policy, was incompetent to use tnat instru*' 
ment.” 

The instrument in his possession was an armed 
force unique in his time—a very large well-trained 
Army ana a singularly efficient l 4 avy, inherited from 
Charles L and his wise policy of ship-money. 

How he came to possess such an Army we all know. 
He was himself by nature highly adapted to the 
management of such a force, to the continuance of it, 
and to the informing it with his own military spirit. 
The organism, by the time he had it in his uncon¬ 
trolled hand to use for foreign purposes—that is by 
1655, had been in existence for more than ten years. 
It was an epoch in which not other ruler could boast 
the same advantages. The armies of the mid-seven¬ 
teenth century in Christendom were, in principle, 
volunteer armies; they had to be coaxed into existence; 
they had to be paid wages. The citizens of the time 
refused taxation on the modern scale. The Continental 
Rulers were perpetually limited and embarrassed by 
the difficulty they had in recruiting their land forces 
on this account of expense. Cromwell, the only despot 
in Europe, could (during his brief years of power) 
tax at a rate unknown dsewhere; what is more, he 
had been given by circumstance a continuity in the 
existing armed force at his command superior to that 
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tit my tabm It is no wondor tfastc his allKtsice was 
eagorly sou|^tI With a diiog of that kind in hand 
for twipiiimg^ he was like a man on a small scale, 
but wim a big balance at the bank, in the presence of 
a number of more impc^tant but financially cm- 
barrassed rivals. Those rivals may be potentially 
wealthier, but they are starved for ready cash. Much 
of Cromwell’s Army was needed to keep down the 
English, let alone to garrison Ireland and Scotland. 
But a large margin was available for service abroad. 

To what the excellence of the Fleet at this moment 
was due it is less easy to discover. In part, perhaps, 
expenditure; but more, long years of exercise; in some 
degree the unexpectedly discovered talent of its com¬ 
manders, and particularly of Blake; most of all the 
momentum given by the King’s naval policy which 
CrcHnwell and his like in Parliament had done all they 
could to destroy—for of such is historical irony. 

At any rate, there stood Cromwell’s advantages all 
available; his instrument, a first-rate fighting force by 
land and sea. 

Yet he does nothing with it save in the single and 
futile case of Dunkirk; and in that case the initiative 
was not his but Mazarin’s. Cromwell’s first-rate troops 
were used to do the work of the King of France, and 
his alliance was bought with something—to wit Dun¬ 
kirk—^which was not Mazarin’s to give and which the 
Fiendi could hardly have taken without Cromwell’s 
aid* 

Moreover the port, once acauired by England, could 
not have been firmly held by nef at mat epoch. 

It is here that Cromwell’s lack of vision in foreign 
a&irs was, ]]Aaps, most conspicuous. The time had 
gone by when a bridge-head of this sort could be of 
sarvice to England upon die far side of the narrow 
seas. Calais had been lost a hundred years, and during 
dbat hundred years die power of siege artillery and the 
whole art of reducing a fortress had vastly extended. 
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l^ter on, when the sea power of England was pre¬ 
dominant, islands (or sites like Gibraltar, virtually 
insular) coxdd be held. Dunkirk could not have been 
permanently held. It could be supplied only by sea in 
an age when such communication might at any time 
be interrupted. It was open to attack by land, which 
it would certain to have directed against it, sooner 
or later, by the now highly organised and united power 
of France. 

And for what purpose should Dunkirk be held? It 
was of no service as a station. It could not fulfil dbe 
function which distant isolated possessions have since 
fulfilled—that is, for recuperation of a fleet and ai 
links in a long chain of distant suj^rts. 

For refitting and supply in the Channel there was 
ample accommodation in England’s own ports upon 
the narrow seas. No one at that time of day could 
seriously regard Dunkirk, or stnj other bridge-head 
across the Straits, as a sally-port for invading me con¬ 
tinent in strength. The possession of DunkirK satisdSed 
a vague emotion but corresponded to no thought-out, 

f racucal plan. When Charles II. gave it back to 
Vance in exchange for a good sum of money he struck 
an excellent bargain. Foolish popular opinion criticised 
the action; but it was a very sound foreign policy. 

Considering all this it is no wonder that Louis AlV. 
and his Minister Mazarin (the King was but a lad, 
Mazarin was the brain), were so eager to cede a place 
which was not theirs. And there was a nice irony in 
the young Monarch’s gesture when he handed the Keys 
to the English Ambassador with his own hands. 

Cromwdl had, again, no solid or consecutive design 
—the first requisite of a foreign policy—in any other 
of his arrangements with the great Powers. He seems 
to have been led by caprice and at the dictation of 
sundry very natural emotions rather than of reason. 

The strength of the instrument in his hands made 
the English name respected abroad as it had not been 
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km t lifetime; yet out of titat prestige nothing earner 
lammca was occupied by an accident connected with 
defeat* and the exploits of the Fleet only showed how 
much might have been done, in contrast with the 
little solio achievement shown for so much action. 
Merchant-men were captured. Ports were entered in 
the face of guns. The Dutch were defeated. But 
nothing was permanendy founded. 

It would seem as though the chief preoccupadon of 
the Protector m the use of his vessds, seamen, and 
naval commanders was to show how good they were; 
unless we also reckon the one and only practical service 
to which Cromwell put them, which was the pre¬ 
vention of a landing by the young legitimate King. 

In that object he acnievea tangible and permanent 
success. But such an object was not nadonal: it was 
merely personal. It was ail very well for Cromwell; k 
was no advantage to England. 

You get caprice at its highest in the case of the 
Vaudois: the occasion of Milton’s fine sonnet, 
^"Avenge, O Lord, Thy Slaughtered Saints,” etc. 

The Vaudois were a group of obscure and half- 
barbarous mountaineers who had long cherished a 
tradition of separate religious doctrine and praedee 
opposed to die general Catholicism of the State of 
Savoy and of civinscd Europe. After the Reformation, 
being in such an attitude, they might fairly be regarded 
as Protestants at issue with their Catholic Government. 
They had at first affiliated their old local fashions to 
Lutheranism, later to Calvinism. They had been 
panted by their Sovereign, the Duke of Savoy, free¬ 
dom in the exercise of their peculiar rites but on con¬ 
dition that th«(|| did not invade their neighbours. They 
felled to keep this condition; they forcibly seized their 
neighbours^ lands, and those whom they dispossessed 
complained to the Sovereign. But the Vaudois refused 
to go out of the lands they had seized , and agpavated 
thcir offence by calling in, to support their looting, 
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fellow aoti-papists from over the frontier. The con¬ 
sequence was that an expedition was bundled against 
them by their Sovereign, and that a violent feeling 
arose among Puritans in their favour. 

Cromwell used, as an instrument for relieving the 
Vaudois, the anxiety of the French to get his alliance. 
The French King, who was the ally of the Duke of 
Savoy, put pressure upon him to make his peace with 
the rebels; and Cromwell could boast that his inter¬ 
vention had been successful, had raised his own 
prestige and that of the fanatical religious minority in 
England for whom he stood. 

It had. But there was no material result to the 
national advantage. 

When, at last, the alliance with France was signed 
the chief fruit which Oliver expected to gather was a 
rupture between the Court of the Frcnoi King and 
the you^ man, Charles Stuart, whose rights to the 
English Throne were Cromwell's nightmare. 

Here again, as in the successful naval action off the 
Dutch coast, Cromwell's foreign policy, when it shows 
any result, provides advantage to himself. It increases 
his own security, but it does nothing of enduring 
service for England. No man can read me vague twist¬ 
ing path of foreign policy, if policy it can be called, 
between Cromwdrs arrival to power and his deadi 
without a strong impression of futility. He was 
certainly a patriot, he raised the reputation of England 
for strength by sea and by land. He satisfied a patriotic 
emotion in himself and in such of his subjects as did 
not hate him too much to think the satisfaction worth 
the price of his rule; but as for do/ng anything, he did 
nothing. He fumbled about. 

For all this there is no doubt ample excuse. The 
Foreign Office is a modern institution. A well thought- 
out and continuous policy was possible in those oays 
only by the action of some widely experienced man 
wim a good all-round knowledge of Europe and 
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pmipsing that first rec|msit€» detackment^ which every 
niiitati CBlhmiast grossly laired. 

Cromwdl had no training in such matters. Me 
knew htde of Europe or of the past. He did not even 
know to whom he ought to turn for guidance, and his 
view of everything abroad was overshadowed by his 
preo^padon with his own peril at home. Neverthe^ 
less, it remains remarkable that with such opportunities 
and so much activity he should have lett nothing 
behind him to show lor them. 

Ireland may also be regarded, in general (though it 
came imdcr the English Crown), as an example of 
Cromweir$ foreign action; and in Ireland, tnough 
there was, indeed, a most tragically enduring resmt, 
it was of a sort which was not final: it has failed 
under our own eyes. 

CromwclFs acdon across St. George^s Channel was 
not designed, save in one particular, to strengthen his 
own country. His design rather was an act of venge¬ 
ance against rebellion, an opportunity for gain, and a 
fidd for indulging extravagances of hatred against the 
Irish religion ^ every form of broken pledge, crudty, 
murder, and loot. 

But even so he did not achieve his object The one 
piece of real policy present, and the only one, was his 
idea of planting the new English religion through Eng¬ 
lish settlers upon land the natives and owners o? whi^ 
had been driven off. Yet this one piece of policy which, 
whether wc approve of it in morals or not, was at any 
rate intdligent and practicable, was ruined by that 
avarice which stands out so conspicuously through all 
the putdic aoions of Cromwell and his peers. The pro- 
ceni was as mllows: 

jPor the arrears of pay due to the English Army in 
frdand confiscated land was provided, and each soldier 
was given a paper daim to such allotments; but there 
was no restriction upon the sale of these paper daims 
|o the confiscated Irish land. The rank anq file were 
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of money. TIic “ Debentures (as their paper 
claitm were caltea) were bought up from the ignorant 
and mdd)|ed Puritan soldiers at shamefully low^iccs 
•largely by their own wealthy commanding ofticers. 
The purchase money was soon spent by the privates; 
and in the place of a Protestant Yeomani7 firmly fixed 
upon Irish land you had a Catholic Tenantry using 
their own ancient and lawful possessions for hire under 
new great landlords. The menace and drain upon 
England which Ireland has presented for so long were 
made worse than ever. Cromwell’s massacres created 
a determination for vengeance which the eighteenth 
centurv might try to forget, which the nineteenth pre- 
tendca to ignore, but which advanced steadily towards 
its end. Cromwell achieved in Ireland a maximum of 
irritation with a minimum of permanent settlement. 

Posterity tried to delude itself into the belief that 
a settlement had been achieved. It was customary to 
talk of the massacres in Ireland and of the wholesale 
looting of Irish land as something final on which there 
would be no going back. The popular historians of 
a lifetime ago pretended—the more ignorant, perhaps, 
even believed—that the Irish nation had been success¬ 
fully destroyed, leaving England secure for ever upon 
that side of her life. 

We have lived to wimess the folly of such delusions; 
and if the Irish problem thus remained an increasing 
menace to this country until, in our day, it is the 
growing thing we know^ we owe it to Cromwell’s in¬ 
ability to carry out a complete plan and to his foolish 
preference of natred and rapine to policy. 
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Such would seem to have been the real Cromwell: a 
man possessed of two eminent capacities, one in 
soldienng, one in cajolery and plot: the first really 
engrossing him and his true trade, the other principally 
used in saving himself in one crisis after another and 
in keeping from a crash the very insecure leadership 
into whicn he had drifted, which he did not plan, 
and which did not suit him. In ail the rest a oetcr* 
mined but very ordinary soul, catching its tunc from 
its surroimdings and accepting without intelligence or 
question whatever moral system he there discovered: 
a man never quite certain of what next step he ought 
to take; not only lacking the instruction necessary to 
an enduring direction at home and abroad, but even 
laddng the power to make his efforts consecutive or to 
pursue any intelligible plan. He had vices, especially 
of hatred and cruelty. He was faithful to his wife, 
loved his children, and merits whatever praise we owe 
to one who suffered less than some of nis colleagues 
from the diseases of his now dead religion. 

He was not only less grasping than he might have 
been with so much power, but less self-sufficient in the 
matter oi his soul; among his last words were a 
demand to be relieved of ddUbt as to his salvation* 
Some fanatical preacher-chaplain or other reassured 
him. 

His supeiHition, though grievous, was not excessive 
for his time, and if he had neither chivalry nor wit, 
diese were hardly to be expected from a training 
fi^nded upon the Pentateuch. Of a coarse humour he 
had some touch, and was capable of good fellowship 
on occasion* His style in speech and writing, much 
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too highly praised, was strong and direct, and was 
therefore most serviceable in his long-drawn-out deceit 
and double dealings* 

He was nervous, partly from strain, partly perhaps 
by temperament; with odd depressions in youtn, 
frequent tears and violent outbursts of rage. It is the 
more to his credit that under severe tests—as of 
mutiny—he compelled himself to sudden acts of 
isolated personal courage. In war that courage, what¬ 
ever his enemies may have said, never failed him. He 
desired the greatness of his country, as do ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred, but the accident of power and 
a large—though short-lived—military force enabled 
him to raise her name. This, more than anything else, 
has maintained his renown. 

I know that this picture is equally different from 
the nineteenth-century legend of a towering English¬ 
man instinct with virtue and the preceding legend of 
a Stage Villain beyond the common stature of men. 

The nineteenth-century legend (which still fatigues 
us) was the second false appreciation. 

For more than two long lifetimes the directing 
opinion of Englishmen emphasised, with abhorremx, 
CromweU’s duplicity (forgetting that duplicity is in¬ 
separable from intrigue, and intrigue inseparable from 
confused civil conflict). Though popular monarchy 
among the English had been killed, tne memory of it 
remained, and regidde was held in detestation, 'this 
attitude created the first false judgment, which bclitdcd 
his sodal position and represented the wealthy squires 
and merchants, of which he was so typical, as a rabble. 

English directing opinion swung rapidly round in 
the last years of the eighteenth century and the first of 
the nineteenth to an opposite appreciation. 

Cromwell became a colossal national and religious 
statue, and Carlyle, whose whole position was due 
to the using of bombastic and violent words (acting 
always with—^never against the popular and false 
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phiIiiso|>hy of his timt\ diiKhcd the zSmu IPm Car- 
play-acted all his literarv life at breaking dowii» 
with any amount of noise, self-advertisement and fuss, 
what were already open doors. 

The true causes or the change in the official attitude 
towards Cromweirs memory were the rise of the great 
Non-Conformist industrial fortunes in families vmicb 
had always preserved the traditions of Puritanism, and 
the rapid strengthening during the nineteenth centoxy 
of all the anti-traditiond side in Eutotc; with Prussia 
at its head. It was a tide the turn or which we have 
onN just lived to see. 

This new modern legend making Cromwell a Hero 
distorted die truth even more violently than had the 
old, which made him a melodramatic Criminal. 

I understand the Hero-worship of Cromwell as well, 
I think, as any man, for I was myself brought up in 
diat air. My grandfather's family was in the very heart 
of English iNonconformity—by marriage, by descent, 
by distinction. My mother was brought up by, and was 
devotedly attached to, Oliver's direct descendants—the 
Fields of Leamington. The unpleasing face of Ireton 
lowered from the walls of the room I knew best as a 
dtild; his pistols were an heirloom. 

I could wish to have setded my own judgment com¬ 
fortably into that rut; but truth is the greater friend. 
What IS more, I think the pendulum is beginning to 
swing back again. Let us trust that it will come, this 
dme, to equilibrium and exaedtude. But I doubt it. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


“ The name of Nelson is enrolled among those few 
presented to us by history, the simple mention of 
which suggests not merely a personality or a career, 
but a great force or a great era concrete in a single 
man, who is the standard-bearer before the nations.” 
So wrote the late Admiral A. T. Mahan, of the 
United States Navy, upon whom fell the mantle of 
Sir Walter Raleigh as the exponent to dwellers in 
Britain of their dependence upon sea-power. 

Nelson is best known as a national hero. It has 
been truly said that action occupying a few minutes 
may make a hero, but that it takes the work of a life¬ 
time to make a great man. In Nelson we find, com¬ 
bined with the personal charm and consideration for 
subordinates that made him so beloved a leader, a 
fixity of purpose (both in worldwide diplomacy and 
in tne narrower, purely naval, sphere) that made him 
the great man who, in the public estimation, has been 
eclipsed by the national hero expiring in the culminat¬ 
ing glory of Trafalgar. 

A striking parallel was afforded by his opponent, 
Napoleon, whose greatness as an administrator and 
lawgiver to his own people has so often been obscured 
by his fame as a winner of spectacular victories on 
fields of battle. In both these leaders of fighting forces, 
at sea and on land respectively, we find the same con¬ 
centration of purpose and aetermination not to be 
diverted by any side issue from that purpose—decisive 
battle. “ Were ten ships out of eleven taken, I would 
never call it well done if the eleventh escaped, if able 
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to get at her,” is a saying typical of Nelson; but it is 
important to note that, while land battles have fre¬ 
quently been decisive, the great sea fights which have 
been sufficiently conclusive to decide the issues at stake 
have been so rare throughout the ages that they can 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. Sea warfare 
was compared by a modern Barham (the late Sir A. K. 
Wilson) to Rugby football, in which, while every par¬ 
ticipant plays his part in the ultimate issue, the 
decisive point constantly passes from one part of the 
arena to another. In Nelson’s writings we find full 
realisation of this truth, as we do of the need for 
everyone who is engaged in naval operations to act in 
his particular role with singleness of purpose, whether 
he works in the full limelight of public estimation or 
in one of the many subsidiary and monotonous tasks 
that are essential to the spectacular triumph of those 
before the footlights. A widespread sense of duty in 
those performing tasks to which no credit is attached 
is thus essential to success in the conduct of sea 
warfare. 

Duty to country was the key to Nelson’s life, as it 
was to his signal on going into action before his 
supreme achievement His message, '' England ex¬ 
pects* that every man will do his duty,'* has, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, inspired his felIow<ountry- 
men through a succession of national emergencies. It 
carried the British Empire, with enhanced merit in 
the eyes of the world, through the Great War of 1914- 
1918; and, in connection therewith, it is interesting to 
take note of the point that the race has not changed 
much in its reticence about such matters. Duty and 
patriotism ni||r be common, but the actual words are 
seldom used. “ Duty ” did not occur at all in the 

* Nelson wanted to use the word “ confides,” a 
better retidcring of his message than “ expects,” as it 
implies more confident trust. 
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signal-book of Nelson’s day. It had to be spelled out 
specially in alphabetical flags. 

After these introductory notes, we will consider 
Nelson’s life under these headings: L, The Historical 
Background; II., His Birth, Parentage, and Early 
Service; III., His Services in the Navy from 1779 to 
1788; IV., The Break in His Career (1788-1793); V,, 
The Policies of the Younger Pitt (1793-1805); VI., 
Naval Achievements (1793-1797); VIL, 1797-1800; 
VIII., 1801-1803; IX., 1803-1805; X., Trafalgar; and 
XL, Nelson, the Man. For the convenience of those 
desiring to make a further study of Nelson’s life some 
suggestions for reading have been added. 
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NELSON 


CHAPTER I 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

A BRIEF reference to the historical background will 
help us to view Nelson’s career in its proper setting. 
His childhood covered the Seven Years’ War (1756- 
1763), which on the one hand gave North America to 
the English-speaking race, and on the other hand 
removed the French menace in that territory to the 
British colonists, who soon cut the bonds which 
attached them to the mother country. The elder Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham—whose name stands high in the 
estimation of historians for his wisdom in the conduct 
of world-wide strategy—broke down, physically and 
mentally, when Nelson was eight years old, after 
British naval supremacy had been firmly established 
by Boscawen’s victory over the French at Lagos and 
by Hawke’s at Quiberon, both in the year 1759. 

In 1760 George III. came to the throne, and the 
powers that had been wielded by Pitt and his Cabinet 
soon passed to the King, until the year 1782, when 
government by Cabinet responsible to Parliament was 
re-established by the passage through the House of 
Commons, without division, of a motion to stop the 
War of American Independence (1775-1782). The end 
of personal government by George III. found Britain 
at war with France, Spain, and Holland, while the 
diplomacy and sea-power of Russia, Prussia, and the 
Scandinavian States combined to maintain the “Armed 
Neutrality of the North ” against the island kingdom. 
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Nelson was then twenty-four years old, and a post- 
captain. 

Of this period it has been written that, in the hour 
of her need to which fools had brought her, Britain 
was saved by her heroes. Amonest the seamen who, 
by restoring sea-power, insured security, regained 
prestige, and forged the weapon which Nelson was 
destined ultimatdy to wield, there stand out the 
names of Rempenfeldt, most intellectual of com¬ 
manders of the period, who, in 1781, wrecked off 
Ushant a French troopship-convoy accompanied by a 
force of ships of the line far stronger than his own; 
of Rodney, who in 1782 defeated the French under de 
Grasse in the “ Battle of the Saints”; and of Howe, 
who, later in the same year, relieved Gibraltar’s be¬ 
leaguered garrison and defeated a combined Franco- 
Spanish fleet off Cape Spartel in Morocco. 

Kempenfcldt’s life was sacrificed by the sinking of 
the Royal George in calm water in the Spithcad 
anchorage (1782), the faulty administration of the 
naval dockyards having been reflected in the rotten¬ 
ness of the ship’s timbers. The incident is here re¬ 
corded because of the personal part taken in the 
reform of the dockyards by Nelson, whose integrity 
and sense of duty in public affairs incited him to 
embark upon this crusade, thus nearly ruining his 
career. FIc incurred thereby the hostility of tnose, 
with influence in high places, who throve upon mis¬ 
appropriation of the national funds. Special mention 
of Kempenfcldt in connection with Nelson’s 
career is desirable for two further reasons. He intro¬ 
duced, on his own initiative, as the result of his own 
experience am reasoning powers, the system of com¬ 
munication by signal flags, which helped his successors 
to handle their fleets. And although others, with 
greater opportunities, may have surpassed him in 
fame, he was the leader test able to put on paper 
appeals to reason embodying far-reaching theories for 
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the conduct of sea warfare, especially by seamen re¬ 
sponsible for securing, with inadequate resources, the 
worldwide interests of an island empire. 

Admiral Hop wood, the Kipling of the pre-Jutland 
navy, wrote: 

“ But in Truth our simple Fathers were unlearned 
sort of men. 

And their strokes, although courageous, were un¬ 
suited to the pen.” 

But the following maxim, from Kcmpenfeldt’s 
writings, shows that at least one amongst them could 
leave on record advice of permanent value to his suc¬ 
cessors upon whom the burden of similar responsi¬ 
bility might be imposed: “ When you know the 
enemy's designs, in order to do something effectual 
you must endeavour to be superior to him in some 
part where he has designs to execute, and whtre, if he 
succeeds, he would most injure you." The bearing of 
this extract will appear in due course. 

After the Treaty of Versailles (17B3) Britain again 
drifted into a state of unreadiness for sea war. During 
the peace Nelson was serving in the West Indies up to 
the close of the year 1787, and now we can consider, 
in their historical setting, the early life and immediate 
environment of one, the simple mention of whose 
name suggests not merely a personality or a career, 
but a great force or a great era concrete in a single 
man." 


CHAPTER II 

BIRTH^ PARENTAGE. AND EARLY SERVICE 

Horatio Nelson, born on September 29th, 1758, was 
the sixth child of Edmtind Nelson, who at the time 
was living as rector of a parish, with Catherine his 
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wife, at Burnham Thorpe, in Norfolk. His parents’ 
poverty influenced the boy’s early years. In the light 
of present-day medical science, and seeing that only 
two of the family of eleven survived to old age, it is 
not unreasonable to assume that insufficient nourish¬ 
ment was a contributory cause of the young Horatio’s 
small frame, delicate constitution, and highly-strung 
temperament. In him, as in many others who have 
achieved greatness or died on the high road thereto, 
these attributes were combined with great strength of 
spirit, capable of rising to tremendous heights in 
emergency, or of sinking to the lowest depths in a 
monotonous environment. It has been wisely written 
of such temperaments that the lack of mental interest 
saps the spirit and wears away the strength beyond 
the power of mere bodily comfort to prevent. The 
Nelson of later years was most vigorous in surround¬ 
ings which others might call extreme hardship, pro¬ 
vided that he was supported by action and by mental 
concentration; most aepressed when he was in com¬ 
fortable surroundings, with no call for physical or 
intellectual activity. 

Other points worth recording are that Nelson owed 
his Christian name to its prevalence in the family of 
Robert Walpole (Prime Minister during the peace of 
1721 to 1739), with which family his mother, whose 
maiden name was Suckling, was connected; and that 
his mother died, after eighteen years of married life, 
when Nelson was in his ninth year. To the 
straightened circumstances in which the family lived, 
England owes her greatest seaman. Nelson’s uncle, 
Captain Maurice Suckling, took the fragile boy to sea 
in the Rah^nable (64 guns) when in his thirteenth 
year, in order to help to balance the family budget, 
and he subsequently used his influence as Controller 
of the Navy on his prot^g^’s behalf. 

Nelson’s earlier service, a^r a few months in the 
Raisonnable, took him to the Triumph (74 guns), 
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^ardship in the Medway, whence his wise uncle sent 
him to a merchant vessel cruising in the West Indies. 
There he worked with the crew, and after that valu¬ 
able experience he returned to his ship in 1772, having 
become, in his own words, a “ practical seaman ” 
(aged fourteen). The knowledge so acquired led to his 
being employed on boat work, with the independent 
responsibility out of reach of superiors that goes there¬ 
with. His zeal for experience soon took him from the 
Triumph to the Arctic seas as captain’s coxswain in 
the Carcass, It was there that the well-known incident 
occurred of his breaking out of the ship in a fog and 
engaging by night in an encounter on the ice with a 
bear, ignoring a signal for his recall that was made at 
daybreak, and returning ultimately with the only 
excuse for his escapade that he “ wanted to carry the 
skin to his father.” Again, on his own initiative, but 
with the aid of his uncle’s influence, his next service 
was in the East Indies in the Seahorse, a small vessel 
of 21 guns. On the East Indies station, after working 
as a seaman aloft, he was rated midshipman, and 
finally he reached commissioned rank, but a serious 
breakdown in health sent him back to England in the 
Dolphin in 1776. His uncle’s assistance once more 
stood him in good stead, and soon, at the age of 
eighteen, he joined the Worcester (64 guns) as acting 
lieutenant, his ship doing convoy duty to and from 
Gibraltar. In 1777, on leaving the Worcester, he 
passed the necessary examinations on his own merits, 
and his acting rank was then confirmed. His next 
ship was a frigate, the Lou/estoffe (32 guns), a 
small class of vessel in which there was more scope 
for junior lieutenants than there was in the larger 
ships of the line. Here, again, he sought for inde¬ 
pendent missions, performed this time in a small 
schooner, tender to the frigate, and while so serving 
he made himself a skilled pilot for the intricate West 
Indian waters. One incident on board the Lowestoffe 
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is notable. A volunteer was called for to undertake a 
dangerous expedition—to board a captured American 
privateer in a gale of wind and a very high sea. The 
master attempted to get to the gangway, but Nelson 
interposed and claimed his prior right to the 
adventure. 

Captain Locker, of the Lowestofff, his lifelong 
fricna, shortly afterwards secured the young lieu¬ 
tenant’s transfer as third lieutenant to the Bristol, Sir 
Peter Parker’s flagship, in the same month (July, 1778) 
in which Nelson’s unde, Captain Suckling, died. 
From thenceforward his advancement was not due in 
any way to family interest, but to the influence, upon 
which every man’s career must ultimately depend, of 
his own character and achievements. The West Indies 
was an unhealthy station, and the conditions described 
in the grisly old service toast, “ A bloody war and a 
sickly season,” soon raised him to be first lieutenant 
in the Bristol, whence he passed at the end of 1778, in 
the rank of commander, to the brig Badger, In June, 
1779, he succeeded (as a post<aptain before his 
twenty-first birthday) to the command of the frigate 
Hinchinbroo\. 

Nothing but death or disablement could thence¬ 
forward prevent Nelson’s ultimate advancement to 
flag rank. The same practice endures in the Navy to 
this day. Once promoted to captain, an officer’s pro¬ 
gress is assured, subject to certain provisions about age 
and service at sea. In Nelson’s time no limit was im¬ 
posed upon the number of flag officers. Should the 
country’s need demand the promotion of, say, the 
captain tenth in order on the list, the nine above him 
had to be ^vanced at the same time. Nelson had 
owed his rapid promotion from lieutenant to post¬ 
captain to services in the flagship under the eye of his 
Commandcr-in-Chief, who in those days had wide 
powers to promote officers to fill vacancies occurring 
within his command. While such a system introduced 
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an element of luck, and some hardship to those of 
merit who lacked only opportunity, it is in accordance 
with human nature that senior officers in high place, 
bearing heavy responsibility, should in time of warfare 
sec to it that those serving under them should be 
men of capacity. 

We have already taken cognisance of the principal 
naval events during Nelson’s early years at sea. The 
war with the American colonies broke out in 1775, 
when he was earning commissioned rank on the East 
Indies station. France was added to our enemies in 
1778, and Spain in 1779, the year of Nelson’s rapid 
advancement to captain in the West Indies. A point 
worthy of notice here is that, so far, service in action, 
that fruitful source of the rapid promotion of his con¬ 
temporaries, had not fallen to nis lot. After a great 
victory it sometimes happened that the country’s 
gratitude was displayed oy the promotion of large 
batches of participants therein on account of the 
positions that they had occupied, whether or not any 
special capacity had been displayed; but such was 
never to be the lot of Nelson. While glory had so far 
been denied to him, reputation had been acquired in 
abundance, and he had made a fast friend for life of 
Sir Peter Parker, his Commander-in-Chief and the 
best judge of his acquirements. 

We can most aptly close this chapter by quoting, 
from Nelson’s best biographer, the words: “ With his 
mind ever fixed upon glory, or rather upon honour— 
the word he himself most often used, and which more 
accurately expressed his desire for fame ... the same 
hard fortune persisted in denying to him the oppor¬ 
tunities for distinction which he so ardently desired.” 
And, lest the distinction between honour and glory 
should be obscure, let us add Mahan’s own explana¬ 
tion : ” Honour, which is to glory what character is 
to reputation.” 
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CHAPTER III 

SERVICES IN THE NAl^Y (1779-1788) 

The years 1779 to 1788 covered Nelson’s services in 
the brig Badger as a commander; subsequently as a 
captain in the Hinchinbrook (frigate), in the ]anus 
(44 guns), and, after a fev(? months of illness 
in England, in the Albemarle, a small frigate of only 
28 guns. In 1780 we acquired an additional 
enemy in Holland. Kempcnfeldt’s victory over the 
French off Ushant occurred in 1781, Rodney’s over de 
Grasse in the “ Battle of the Saints,” and Howe’s over 
the French and Spaniards off Cape Spar tel in 1782. 
Supreme power passed from George III. to the Cabinet 
in the same year, and the Treaty of Versailles was 
concluded in 1783. We can also take note of the 
points that bribery and corruption, which had been 
rampant in public affairs in the days of George III., 
were somewhat reduced by Burke’s Reform Bill, 
passed by the Rockingham aoministration in 1782; and 
that in 1783 the younger Pitt came into power, show¬ 
ing more wisdom in domestic affairs and in restoring 
the finances of the country than he was destined at 
a later date to display in the conduct of warfare. All 
these matters affected Nelson’s career. 

In August, 1779 a French fleet under D’Estaing, 
convoying a large assembly of transports, appeared in 
the West Indies. An anonymous writer had called 
attention twenty years earlier to the widespread effects 
on shore of the loiowledge that an expedition such as 
D’Estaing’s ha# put to sea : 

“ Tht conjunct armament goes against the enemy 
like to Arrow from a Bow. It gives no warning 
wlwe tt is to come, and leaves no traces where it has 
pasleC It must wound, too, where it hits, if rightly 
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pointed at a vulnerable part. When this is done, a 
new aim is directed. The enemy, in the meantime, 
like a man in the dark labouring under an unwieldy 
shield, moves slowly to and fro, distracted and at a 
loss which way to go to guard against the stroke of 
the invisible hand.” 

These words describe well the situation in the West 
Indies. Nelson, who was in charge of the land 
batteries at Jamaica, awaiting the arrival of the 
Hinchinbrook^, mentioned in his correspondence the 
possibility of his imprisonment by the French. 
D’Estaing went elsewhere. 

The next year found Nelson strenuously engaged 
in charge of a landing party from the Hinchinbroo\, 
to assist in a military enterprise to capture Fort Juan, 
which commanded the channel between the sea and 
Lake Nicaragua. Here he showed in two ways his 
instinct for grasping the essentials of a situation. 
Realising the supreme importance of time in such 
operations, he advocated immediate attack, even 
against odds, to rush the situation while the enemy 
was unprepared; and he learned the truth of a maxim 
which, on a later occasion, he put into these words: 

It is easier for an officer to keep his men healthy 
than for a physician to cure them.” The work was 
not completed before the beginning of the unhealthy 
season. Nelson was himself a victim of illness, and 
the expedition ultimately failed. Before that hap¬ 
pened, he had been transferred from the Hinchin- 
broofi to the Janus, and sent to Jamaica, where he was 
nursed in Sir Peter Parker’s house at Port Royal. A 
trip to the mountains having failed to restore his 
health, he was invalided to England in the Lion 
(64 guns), commanded by Captain Cornwallis. 

He went to Bath for a cure, and subsequently to 
London, but although he was still sickly from the 
effects of dysentery and exhaustion, his zeal for his 
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country’s service soon prompted him to agitate for 
employment at sea, and in August, 1781, he obtained 
command of the Albemarle, a small frigate. Much 
that happened during the Albemarle*s commission was 
typical of Nelson’s later years. We find him at first 
on convoy duty in the North Sea, fretting at the in¬ 
discipline of his charges. What, at the time, appeared 
to be bad luck brought about damage to the Albe¬ 
marle by an East Incuaman that dragged her anchors 
in a gale of wind in the Downs, ana so kept Nelson 
eating his heart out during the necessary repairs to 
his ship in dock. There he saw reinforcements leaving 
to join the main fleets, until, in April, 1782, the Albe¬ 
marle was sent with a convoy .to remote Newfound¬ 
land. An opportunity for the display of seamanship 
soon occurred, when Nelson, by running amongst 
shoals, saved his convoy from a French squadron con¬ 
taining four ships of the line and a frigate. Then in 
September, after his ship’s company had been at sea 
for five months on salt rations which caused an out¬ 
break of scurvy, he put into Quebec for the sake of 
their health. There he fell in love with an attractive 
Canadian girl, but he tore himself away (rumour says 
through the wise counsel of a friend) and joined Lord 
Hood’s flag off New York in November, ignoring the 
warning or his previous Commander-in-Chief that he 
was well placed where he was for earning prize- 
money, to which Nelson’s answer was that the West 
Indies (where Hood was proceeding) was the station 
for honour. Thus, by early association with Hood, 
Nelson’s foot was firmly placed upon the ladder of 
advancement. A fleeting opportunity was grasped, and 
the tide in the affairs of men, taken at its turn, led 
him ultimatfly to success. Later in life, when his 
fortunes were at a low ebb, the influence of Hood, 
who had thus learned his merits, procured him 
chances of distinction. 

Hood’s object at that time was to cut off a French 
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fleet that was sheltering at Boston, but peace prelimin¬ 
aries were signed in January, 1783, and the Treaty of 
Versailles was ratified in September of that year, no 
opportunity having presented itself for Nelson to gain 
the coveted experience in action. In July, 1783, the 
Albemarle was paid off at Portsmouth, and he re¬ 
verted to half-pay, taking pride in the fact that, 
though he had missed the fortune which might have 
been his lot if he had remained on the North Atlantic 
station, he had gained in honour. “ True honour, I 
hope, predominates in my mind far more than 
riches.” And: “ Not an officer has been changed, 
except the second-lieutenant, since the Albemarle was 
commissioned; therefore, it is needless to say, I am 
happy in my ship’s company.” And again: “ The 
whole ship’s company offerea, if I could get a ship, 
to enter for her immediately.” Throughout the whole 
of his subsequent career we find Nelson the idol of 
his subordinates in command. Some of his swans may 
perhaps have been geese, but we can deduce from his 
methods that he understood well the truth of the 


saying that to treat men as if they were better than 
they are is the surest way to make them better than 
they are. His genius for leadership always secured 
willing service. 

Visiting France in October, 1783, Nelson fell in 
love again, this time with the daughter of a clergy¬ 
man named Andrews, at St. Omer, “ the most accom¬ 


plished woman his eyes ever beheld.” The suscepti- 
t>ilitv of the seaman to the charms of the other sex 


after a long spell of hard work and discomfort on 
salt water is proverbial, and this incident can be 
looked upon as normal. That he hoped for marriage 
can be gathered from his rapturous correspondence at 
the time with his uncle, William Suckling, but 
nothing came of the matter, and March, 1784, found 
him at sea again in the frigate Boreas, as the result of 
a personal application to the First Sea Lord, Lord 
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Howe. During her voyage to the West Indies, Nelson, 
by request, gave a passage to the wife and family of 
his new Commander-in-Ohief, Sir Richard Hughes, 
entertaining these guests at his own expense. 

It is on record mat ** young people adored him ” at 
this period. Senior officers, if they were at fault in 
naval etiquette, in the custom of the Service, or in 
dealing with the rights of belligerents or neutrals, did 
not always share in this sentiment. In such affairs 
Nelson was unbending. He insisted always upon his 
country’s rights; and upon his own, when the respect 
due to his official position was in question. Of such 
firmness in the young frigate captain between the ages 
of twenty-five and twenty-nine many examples could 
be cited. 

At Antigua, Nelson made the acquaintance of a 
Mrs. Moutray, wife of the Commissioner, a naval 
officer with whom he had been obliged to be firm on 
an important question of service etiquette. He con¬ 
ceived a great and abiding regard for her, although 
the acquaintance was short, as she soon left for 
England with her husband. With his usual impulsive¬ 
ness in such matters. Nelson wrote that he had never 
seen “ her equal in any country or in any situation.” 
She seems, Irom all accounts, to have been a sweet 
and attractive woman, and, as he described her to his 
sister, “ an example to take pattern from.” 

We now pass to a definite example of Nelson’s 
unbending determination to maintain what he con¬ 
ceived to be the country’s interests, even if he thereby 
incurred the displeasure of senior officers upon whose 
goodwill his future in the Navy might depend. This 
time the point ij^question was a legal one, arising out 
of the Navigation Acts then in force. These provided 
that only vessels built in British territory, with crews 
containing seventy-five per cent, of British subjects, 
diould trade witn British colonies. Citizens or the 
American States were no longer entitled to these 
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privileges as British subjects, but the local authorities 
in the West Indies did not enforce the law. The first 
order that was received in 1784 by Nelson and the 
other captains on the station from Sir Richard Hughes 
was to consider citizens of the United States as 
foreigners, and to exclude them from this commerce. 
In January, 1785, Nelson received further orders, based 
upon the opinion of the Attorney-General, to defer to 
the decisions of the local colonial governors in ports 
that were visited by such American trading vessels. 
Nelson disobeyed this order, on the plea that naval 
officers were less liable than colonial governors were 
to be imposed upon by false declarations, adding: 
“Whilst I have the honour to command an English 
man-of-war, I never shall allow myself to be sub¬ 
servient to the will of any Governor, nor co-operate 
with him in doing illegal acts.” In spite of the ruse 
that was adopted of acquiring British registers for the 
vessels concerned, substituting the British for the 
American flag, Nelson won his point in the end. His 
Commander-in-Chief gave him no support, but he 
stuck to his guns. An appeal to the Government pro¬ 
cured for him defence by the Crown in legal proceed¬ 
ings that had been taken against him, and the ulti¬ 
mate result was that the Navigation Acts were en¬ 
forced, British traders came into their own, and the 
warm thanks of the Treasury were accorded, through 
the Admiralty, to Sir Richard Hughes “ and officers 
under him “ (no mention of Nelson) for an act which, 
as Nelson wrote, the Commander-in-Chief “ did not 
order, but which, if I understand the meaning of 
words ... he ordered not to be.” 

Social ostracism, resulting from his unpopular 
policy in the islands, and the nerve strain of com¬ 
bating his Commander-in-Chief, combined with bad 
health, naturally brought a heavy strain upon so sym¬ 
pathetic a character as Nelson’s, always susceptible to 
praise and to appreciation. It was under these in- 
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fluences that, when twenty-eight years old, he met his 
future wife, Mrs. Nisbet, widow of Dr. Nisbct of 
Nevis, and previously Miss Frances Howard, daughter 
of a colonial official, and apparently without inde- 

E endcnt means. Nelson’s uncle, William Suckling, 
clpcd on the marriage by providing an allowance, 
and it took'place at Nevis on March ii, 1787. Shortly 
afterwards tne Boreas was ordered home, arriving at 
Spithcad in July. Mrs. Nelson seems to have sailed in 
her, but she soon had to leave the ship, as the Boreas 
was kept in commission for a time and employed at 
the Norc and elsewhere, owing to a possibility of 
another war with Holland. Discussion of Nelson’s 
matrimonial affairs must be transferred to the section 
on “ Nelson the Man.” Let it here suffice us to note 
that esteem, rather than any word denoting deeper 
feeling, best described what he felt for his wife. 

Sir Richard Hughes, the Commander-in-Chief, left 
the West Indies before Nelson, leaving him the senior 
naval officer on the station. In that capacity his 
ardent nature caused him to embark upon a crusade 
against the corrupt practices that were rampant in the 
naval shore establishments of that era. His reports on 
the subject preceded his arrival in England by a few 
weeks. In 1788 he and his wife settled down with his 
father at the vicarage at Burnham Thorpe in Norfolk, 
and during these early married years ne was called 
upon to face a great crisis and severe test of character 
—prolonged unemployment, embittered by a fight 
against fraudulent customs in high places, leading to 
estrangement from many whose opinion he esteemed. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE BREAK IN NEUON'S CAREER 
(1788-1793) 

Of the years that followed the French Revolution, it 
has been written that they were terrible though 
glorious; that we might never have survived them at 
all had it not been for what the younger Pitt had 
already done in the first decade of his ministry. Pitt’s 
power, however, still rested largely upon the rotten 
borough system of “ election ” to the House of 
Commons. Traffic in sinecures and pensions to reward 
political support was still very brisk, although the 
means of corruption were more limited and less 
flagrant than they had been before the passage of 
Burke’s Reform Bill in 1782. The Augean stables had 
only been half swept. With corruption thus rampant 
in nigh places, it was natural that lack of integrity in 
handling public funds should have taken root in the 
administrative departments; and Nelson, in his altru¬ 
istic zeal for cleansing the corner of the Augean stable 
in the naval establishments with which he had had to 
deal in the West Indies, found that he had verily 
undertaken a labour of Hercules. 

After the departure of Sir Richard Hughes, Nelson 
had endeavoured to secure for himself, as senior naval 
officer, some measure of control over the naval estab¬ 
lishments on shore, working under the Navy Board, 
as distinguished from the Admiralty. He was par¬ 
ticularly interested in the system of making purchases 
out of public funds, and he was anxious to establish 
further checks upon irregularities. Shortly before leav¬ 
ing for England in the Boreas, he secured evidence of 
frauds on an extensive scale, and he reported the 
matter to England. After his arrival, he took further 
steps and made representations direct to Pitt, the 
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Prime Minister. The matter was exploited by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, William Rose. Of this inci¬ 
dent Mahan writes that to Mr. Rose the young captain 
displayed a precise knowledge of political subjects con- 
nectea with the commerce of the country which the 
mere seaman would probably have not imbibed; and 
Nelson's suggestions for dealing practically with the 
interests at stake were so judicious that Rose, a valued 
associate of Pitt and intimately acquainted with the 
financial measures of that brilliant administrator, 
complimented him warmly. Rose undertook to lay the 
matter before the Prime Minister. That Nelson should 
have had to devote two years to making any progress 
in his crusade will surprise no one who has been 
brought in contact with the inertia of Government 
departments when vested interests are involved. The 
final result, in the words of Mr. Rose, was that 
Nelson’s representations were all attended to, and 
every step mat he recommended was adopted. “ He 
thus put the investigation into a proper course, which 
ended in the detection and punishment of some of the 
parties whose conduct was complained of.” While 
increasing his unpopularity amongst the ” let sleeping 
dogs lie ” class of official, who battened upon such 
sentiments at the expense of the public interest, Nelson 
had the advantage, during the progress of his uphill 
struggle, of being brought into contact with Sir 
Charles Middleton, then Controller of the Navy and 
afterwards the great Lord Barham, supreme amongst 
sea strategists, who as First Lord of the Admiralty 
was responsible for the strategical dispositions that led 
to Nelson’s great victory off Cape Trafalgar. Unfor- 
timatcly for Nelson, the First Lord between 1788 and 
1793 was a man of very different calibre—Lord 
Chatham, the brother of the Prime Minister. 

In 1788 the King became insane, and this event 
affected Nelson’s prospects adversely. We need not go 
in detail into the causes. It will suffice for our purpose 
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to take note of the point that, in the course of his 
previous sea service, Nelson had contracted a friend¬ 
ship with Prince William Henry, afterwards the 
“ Sailor King,*’ William IV., and that this friendship 
led to his being mixed up in a feud between the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., and his 
father and Sovereign. Lord Chatham, the First Lord, 
was not in sympathy with Prince William (then Duke 
of Clarence), and, for some cause which we arc unable 
to trace, Nelson also incurred for a time the dis¬ 
pleasure of his old chief. Lord Hood, who would not 
move a hand to obtain a command for him in the 
Spanish war-scare of 1790. A matter which touched 
Nelson deeply was that he was told that the King 
regarded him unfavourably. Throughout his career 
his deeply rooted loyalty to his Sovereign was a strong 
motive in his life. 

Out of favour both at Court and at the Admiralty, 
grievously wounded in spirit. Nelson was left to eat 
his heart out in quiet country surroundings during 
five long years. It is on this period that stress may 
well be laid in any study of Nelson’s character. There 
is a saying that those whom the gods love are young 
when they die. Some of the attributes of a child— 
love of praise, despair due to acute sensitiveness to 
injustice, and a rapid recovery when occasion 
demands—we find in Nelson until the day of his 
death. During these five years we find that, while the 
“ lack of mental interest ” may have sapped the 
spirit and worn away the strength beyond the power 
of mere bodily comfort to prevent,” that spirit was not 
destroyed. It lay dormant, ultimately to mount to the 
heights and to light a beacon to guide all who aspire 
to great achievement. Divine discontent,” that heal¬ 
ing phrase to all, with the seeds of greatness in them, 
who find themselves circumstanced as Nelson was— 
out of touch with the intellectual stimulus of associa¬ 
tion with minds of the same calibre—seems, according 
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to some accouats, to have afflicted him at this time. 
There remained in him the fixed purpose, even when 
plumbing the depths of despair, to lose no opportunity 
of serving his country, in spite of his frail bodily 
health and of disheartening periods of nervous exhaus¬ 
tion. Neurasthenia,*' “ shell-shock,” and suchlike 
terms had not then been added to the medical 
vocabulary, while science in those days, as in these, 
could provide no measure of the power of a strong 
spirit over a feeble frame. 

Some men, placed as Nelson was in rural surround¬ 
ings, can find consolation in the beauties of Nature, 
in the wonders of creation, in the joys of the 
naturalist and the investigator, or of the sportsman, 
athlete, or artist. No such consolations alleviated 
Nelson’s lot. Documentary evidence of historical value 
is lacking, but we gather that, after a short time spent 
in the soft air of tne West Country, mainly at Bath, 
for his wife’s and his own health to recover tone after 
the climate of the West Indies, they both proceeded 
in 1788 to the more rigorous atmosphere of Norfolk. 
Reconstructing the scene with the help of imagination 
and the scanty materials that arc extant, we imagine 
Nelson going through periods of deep depression, 
taking refuge from mem by vigorous digging in his 
garden, in the vain hope of securing rest for his spirit 
through fatigue of his body. We are told that he 
sometimes went bird-nesting, as an object for country 
rambles, and he seems to have taken a certain amount 
of interest in coursing hares. He did not take out a 
shooting licence—in the days when field sports were 
universal in the landowning class, which wielded the 
principal p^tical influence in the country—giving 
the sufficient reason that he could not shoot. At times, 
in spite of the constant fretting of the spirit, he seems 
to have attained some degree of happiness, but on the 
whole we can best compare him to a Pegasus harnessed 
to a farm-waggon. 
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Another aspect of his life at Burnham Thorpe must 
be considered. He was newly married, and to a wife 
whose outstanding characteristic, if a portrait is good 
evidence, must have been placidity. Unfortunately 
there were no children of the marriage. We can 
imagine what a consolation fatherhood might have 
been at this stage to one of his affectionate nature, 
and the strength which such a common interest might 
have added to the bond between man and wife. Then, 
again, his own father, advanced in years, was also in 
the old home at Burnham Thorpe, and Nelson was 
not lacking in filial affection. It is said that the puny 
litde Horatio of earlier days had pressed to be sent to 
sea, when his uncle offered the chance, in order to 
relieve his father from some of his financial burdens, 
and other evidence of his sentiments is available. For 
an ordinary man the home might have been a 
happy one, both wife and father doing their best 
to make it so. Nelson was constantly straining at 
the traces. 

The hour before the dawn is darkest, and Nelson 
was fond of quoting Post nuhilia Phoebus. On the 
banks of the Beaulieu River, a few miles downstream 
from the ruins of the old abbey and on the borders of 
the New Forest, is a spot called Buckler’s Hard. We 
still find there two rows of cottages, with broad strips 
of turf dividing them from a road running towards 
the right bank of the river. On those strips of turf 
once reposed timber for building the old wooden walls 
of England. Between the end of the road and the 
river the visitor will notice a sloping depression in 
the ground, cut out of the river-oank, and covered 
with blossoming sea-lavender in due season. A search 
under the vegetation may reveal the grey remains of 
old wooden balks. They belonged to the slip on 
which was then reposing a vessel of 64 guns, and the 
blows of shipwrights’ mallets upon her timbers were 
echoing in tnc glades of the forest while Nelson was 
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far away in Norfolk, grieving and neglected. She was 
to ^ down to fame as Nelson’s Agamemnon, 

The French Revolution had broken out during the 
first years of Nelson’s sojourn at Burnham Thorpe. 
The seeds of revolt were in the air, and they were 
seeking congenial soil in other countries. Nelson 
noted the signs of the times. Observing the workers 
on the land in Norfolk, he wrote that they “ do not 
want loyalty . . . but hunger is a sharp thorn, and 
they are not only in want of food sufficient, but of 
domes and firing.” He saw a need for what would 
now be called “ national service,” each in his sphere, 
his own being at sea; and once again he applied for a 
ship. Like certain authorities in Russia of our own day, 
the National Convention in France tried to develop 
abroad the happenings that had spread destruction in 
their own country. Warning of danger to England 
was given by a decree of November 19, 1792. Eleven 
days later revolutionary British representatives visited 
the Convention, and on that occasion its President 
drew a distinction between the British Government 
and what he conceived to be the British nation. 
Furthermore, the threatened annexation of the Rhine 
Delta by the French recalled to the British the danger 
to their sea security that had always been apparent 
when that area had been in the hands of a strong 
sea-power. On December 15 the Convention pro¬ 
claimed its purpose of overthrowing all existing 
foreign Governments. Pitt, who only a year before 
had prophesied a long peace and reduced the fighting 
forces, tneu prepared to take up the challenge. More 
ships were put into commission, and in January, 1793, 
a few days %fter Louis XVI. was beheaded, Nelson 
was appointed to the Agamemnon, which had just 
been prepared for the pendant. Two days later the 
French Republic declared war against England. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE POLICY OF PITT (1793-1805). 

The issue at stake between Pitt and the French in 
1793 was the old one of security for the island 
kingdom and its oversea interests—security from two 
points of view: to settle domestic differences and 
develop British institutions without foreign inter¬ 
ference, and to safeguard sea communications. The 
Continental Powers were at war with France by 1792, 
anxious lest the poison of revolt should spread across 
the frontiers and threaten their own security. Pitt did 
not join the first Coalition that was formed for this 
purpose, the European Powers affected being Austria, 
Holland, Portugal, Prussia, Sardinia, and Spain; but 
it has been written of him that by 1793 he had become 
a violent anti-Jacobin, living in a state of panic about 
the activities of reformers at home; that he never 
regarded the war as a crusade, or considered it the 
business of the British to dictate a form of govern¬ 
ment to France; that, while his general object may 
have been to protect the State system of Europe from 
the aggression of the French, his particular purpose 
was to prevent their annexation of -the Austrian 
Netherlands and Holland. With that there seems to 
have been a desire to recoup the British taxpayer by 
capturing French colonies in the West Indies. Seldom, 
in his policy, can we find a trace of his father’s skill 
in the conduct of worldwide warfare, or of the con¬ 
centration of purpose (not necessarily of forces) which 
is needed to gain some decisive result, whereby all 
subsidiary objects will be achieved of themselves. For 
this reason he was not a great War Minister, though 
he was a great peacetime financier. Eagerness for 
financial profit impelled him to ignore climatic con¬ 
ditions in the West Indies, and to waste 40,000 British 
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soldkrs there, mostly by disease, thus crippling any 
possible efforts in the theatre of war in Europe. Such, 
then, were the broad features of the conflict in which 
Nelson was to bear his part. 

From the middle of the eighteenth century until 
the outbreak of the recent Great War, few British 
expert writers on warfare realised the interdependence 
of the sea and land operations when conducted by the 
fighting forces of an empire like their own. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Pitt, who had devoted little 
attention to such matters before being called upon to 
conduct a great war, should have laid himself open to 
criticism for his use of the badly administered army 
of his day. Little blame can, however, be laid upon 
his shoulders for his conduct of sea strategy. With 
this he does not appear to have interfered. In the days 
of sails, and of all the mysteries and technicalities that 
went therewith, landsmen seldom ventured to under¬ 
take the distribution or handling of British fleets, 
though ill-informed criticism of sea commanders was 
as common in the wars of the French Revolution as 
it was before them, and again in the days of Jutland. 
For this reason, little further reference is needed to 
Pitt in describing the preliminary struggle for mastery 
on the high seas. Its conduct was entrusted mostly to 
seamen, and before the Battle of Trafalgar control by 
landsmen over sea strategy had disappeared, having 
passed to an Admiral, Lord Barham, as First Lord. 

The “ great force ” (see the opening paragraph of 
this book) for which the name of Nelson stands is the 
force of Sea Power, and it will be well at this stage 
to touch briefly upon the nature of this force, com¬ 
paring it ifith the Land Power exercised by Conti¬ 
nental armies. 

The colossal conflict of 1914-1918, which shook 
Western civilisation to its foundations, has caused the 
mass of the citizens of nearly all States to seek for law 
and equity in international relationships (even as they 
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now rccoraisc, in varying degrees^ the importance of 
obeying domestic laws that are made in their own 
interests). The tendency in land warfare, which is 
usually conducted in territory that belongs to one or 
other of the belligerents, has often been to take the 
form of unbridled violence, in which might is the 
sole measure of right. Owing to the localisation of 
this violence, the resultant horrors have been mainly 
matters of domestic interest. Neutral States have been 
less immediately affected thereby than they have been 
by sea warfare, in which operations are spread over 
vast expanses of water, the property of the whole 
human race. Upon the security of sea traffic all 
nations are now dependent for their prosperity; two of 
them, the British and the Japanese, for their very 
existence. For these reasons belligerent States have been 
and are compelled, if they are wise, to conform to 
accepted custom in their acts of violence at sea. 
Briefly put, British sea power has stood, and still 
stands, for the freedom of the seas in time of peace 
for all who cross them upon their lawful occasions, 
and, in time of war, for the closing of the seas—by 
recognised methods, causing a minimum of incon¬ 
venience to neutrals—to the enemies of Britain and 
of her allies. To sea law, and to allaying the sus¬ 
picion of neutrals. Nelson devoted much of his 
attention. 

In his day, when the dependence of the nations 
upon each others’ products was less pronounced than 
it is in our time, the object consciously pursued was 
often to close the seas to the passage of hostile armies 
or expeditions, and to the supplies and reinforcements 
upon which such forces must subsequently depend for 
the successful conduct of their operations. Students of 
such work by the British Navy in the wars of the 
French Revolution will be struct by the demand that 
was made upon Nelson for diplomatic gifts, person¬ 
ality, and a widespread outiook. These were outstand- 
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iug attributes of his character, which were strengthened 
by experience. 

By the beginning of the period with which we next 
propose to deal, much progress had been made in 
sweeping the Augean stable of corruption in public 
life. From the point of view of dockyard buildings 
and the material needs of the fleet, some progress had 
been made before the accession of Pitt to power, but 
it was largely through his influence, aided, as we have 
seen, by Nelson’s exposure of corrupt practices in the 
West Indies, that public money was applied to the 
purposes for which it was voted. The result was that 
the Navy, as a whole, was far better off for material 
in 1793 than it was in the days when the rottenness 
of the timbers of the Royal George sent Kempenfeldt 
to his death; but while comparatively well off for 
material, the Navy was ill-supplied with men. With 
the grievances of the seamen, the use of the press- 
gang, and such matters, we have no space here to 
deal. They culminated in the mutinies at Spithead 
and at the Norc. In a biography of Nelson, who was 
not in home waters at the time, it is sufficient to take 
note that the crew of the ship in which he was 
serving dropped on the quarter-deck a paper express¬ 
ing their loyalty, and promising that they would 
make the name of that ship as renowned as was that 
of the Captain, which he had recently left. 

In order that we may see his achievements in their 
proper setting, we now again take note of the general 
course of events at sea. The first of the wars of the 
French Revolution was marked by the occupation of 
Toulon by Lord Hood in 1793, and by its evacuation 
in Decembe^ of that year; by the “ glorious first of 
June ” (179^, when Lord Howe, in an eight-days’ 
battle, defeated the French Fleet about a hundred 
leagues west of Brest; by the capture of Corsica, Lord 
Hood commanding the Fleet, and Hood’s relief by 
Hotham in the Mcditerannean command, both in the 
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same year; by actions with the French in 1795 in the 
.Gulf of Genoa in March, off Lorient in June, and off 
Hyercs in July (Sir John Jervis took over the Medi¬ 
terranean command in November); by Spain joining 
France, in October, 1796; and, on Valentine’s Day, 
1797, by the Battle of St. Vincent, in which Jervis 
defeated the Spanish fleet, thereby earning an 
earldom. Nelson, by his conduct in that battle, estab¬ 
lished the fame as a brilliant tactician which smoothed 
his way to further advancement. The same year was 
marked by the mutinies at Spithead and at tne Nore, 
by the breakdown of the First Coalition against the 
French in October, and by Duncan’s victory in the 
same month over the Dutch at Camperdown. Nelson’s 
destruction of the French Fleet in the Battle of the 
Nile in 1798 helped towards the formation of the 
Second Coalition against France. The year 1799 was 
marked by the surrender in August of the Dutch 
Fleet in the Helder, as the result of a combined 
landing* on the coast of Holland. In November, 1800, 
the Armed Neutrality of the North was revived 
through Napoleon’s influence, but frustrated by the 
victory won by Nelson (serving under Sir Hyde 
Parker) over the Danes at Copenhagen in April, 1801, 
and by his independent visit to Revel. In March, 1802, 
the Peace of Amiens brought the first war of the 
French Revolution to a close. Pitt thereby gained none 
of his original objects. The French, under Napoleon, 
were supreme in Europe. The British taxpayer had 
lost, instead of gaining, by the West Indian expedi¬ 
tions; and, above all, the Austrian Netherlands and 
Holland were hopelessly under the subjection of 
Britain’s hereditary foes. Napoleon had won on land, 
but British sea power had been firmly established. 
The “ Elephant ” and the “ Whale ”—expressions 
applied to Germany and to Britain in later years— 
had been sorely wounded and exhausted by the great 
struggle, but tneir breathing-space was destined to be 
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brief. In 1803, Napoleon caused England to dedaie 
war upon him, invasion being threatened. The broad 
feature of the situation that developed at sea, under 
the wise direction of Barham, was that Napoleon’s 
elaborate scheme for concentrating an overwhelming 
force off Ushant to cover the invasion of England was 
definitely defeated. In April, 1805, the Third Coalition 
of Continental Powers was formed. In July, Admiral 
Calder fought an indecisive action against Villeneuvc 
off the north-west of Spain, and, in October, Nelson 
destroyed the combined fleets of France and Spain at 
Trafalgar. Without first grasping these broad features 
of the situation it would not be possible to view in 
their true proportion the events m which it fell to 
Nelson’s lot to participate. 


CHAPTER VI 

NAVAL ACHIEVEMENTS (1793-1797) 

When Nelson accepted, in January, 1793, the com¬ 
mand of the Agamemnon, he had also been offered 
by the First Lord the option of waiting for a 
“ seventy-four.” He could brook no further delay, 
and with the Agamemnon his name was to be inti¬ 
mately associated for the next three years, probably 
the happiest in his life. During this service he was 
continuously at work with his own ship’s company. 
He strove for their well-being, and he refused to leave 
them wheiWie was offered larger ships. Such leaders 
arc well served. The increased loneliness that came 
inevitably with subsequent steps to higher ranks in 
the Navy must have been severely felt by one of his 
^sympathetic nature. A flag officer, exercising a com¬ 
mand beyond his own flagship (for which responsi- 
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bility rests with her captain) must necessarily lose 
personal touch with the lower deck and forecastle. 

We have now watched his development from the 
days when, as a mere youngster, he rejoiced in the 
independent command of a small boat’s crew in the 
Thames estuary. We now find him, at the age of 
thirty-four, in charge for the first time of a ship of 
the line. The Agamemnon, with four others under 
Vice-Admiral Hotham’s flag, left England in May, 
1793, her crew having been largely drawn from 
Norfolk, Nelson’s own county. After some pre¬ 
liminary cruising, these vessels joined Admiral Hood’s 
flag and proceeded to Cadiz and to Gibraltar. The 
Agamemnon anchored at Cadiz, then a friendly port, 
and Nelson there gathered impressions of the seaman¬ 
ship of the Spaniards, which stood him in good stead 
in after years. 

Hood^s first task was the blockade of Toulon and 
Marseilles, and, having now used the expression 
“ blockade,” it will be as well for us at once to take 
note of the meaning that it conveyed to Nelson and 
to his contemporaries. According to a prevalent mis¬ 
conception, blockading ” means trying to prevent a 
hostile squadron from leaving a harbour in which it 
is finding shelter. This is exactly opposed to Nelson’s 
conception of the meaning of the word. The last 
course that he wanted to pursue was to shut enemy 
fleets into harbours. The whole of his energies were 
devoted to inducing them to come out, to be “ sunk, 
burned, or destroyed ” at sea. The meaning of 
” blockading,” as he conceived it, was preventing 
storeships from entering a harbour. After a short ex¬ 
perience of this form of blockade, the French authori¬ 
ties from Toulon and Marseilles invited Hood to 
make peace with them, in order to help to re-establish 
the Bourbon monarchy. Hood’s stipulation that 
Toulon should be handed over to him until the pro- 
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icct succeeded was accepted, and Nelson was sent to 
Naples to try to enlist tne aid of Neapolitan troops to 
help in holding the place. There, for the first time, he 
met Lady Hamilton, to whom, in writing to his wife, 
he referred as “ a young woman of amiaole manners, 
and who does honour to the station to which she is 
raised.” Such were Nelson’s first impressions of one 
of the most fascinating women in Europe (as witness 
contemporary writers, and also, more especially, 
Romney’s wonderful portraits), who was destined so 
greatly to affect his future as a man, and, in a lesser 
degree, as a sea commander. The incident is here 
mentioned because it has been maintained that on 
this occasion Lady Hamilton made a strong appeal to 
Nelson’s zeal for success by using her influence at the 
Neapolitan Court in favour of his cause, thus enabling 
him to achieve his purpose and to gain credit with his 
Commander-in-Chief in the first of many independent 
missions in the Mediterranean. In October he rejoined 
Hood off Toulon, and from that time forward he re¬ 
gained his Admiral’s favour, which had been earned 
originally in the West Indies, and forfeited, for some 
unknown reason, when he was out of favour at Court 
and at the Admiralty. 

The Agamemnon was next despatched on a diplo¬ 
matic visit to the Bey of Tunis, meeting on the way 
there, off Sardinia, four big French frigates and a 
brig. Nelson earned credit for so handling them that 
they could not get back to Toulon, and were therefore 
obliged to take shelter in Corsican harbours, where 
they were ultimately captured. Soon after the Aga^ 
memnon sreXMXTi to the Fleet, Toulon was stormed by 
^Republican troops (December, 1793). Napoleon, as the 
artillery commander, took a leading part in this 
attack. The allied forces then had to be withdrawn, 
and the only advantage gained by the occupation was 
the damage done to some of the French ships and to 
the arsenal before leaving. 
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The year 1794 gave Nelson an opportunity to 
enhance his reputation in attacks that were made upon 
ports in Corsica that were held by French garrisons, 
the whole of the island being in a state of insurrection. 
His name is rightly associated with the capture of 
Bastia, on the north-cast coast of the island, and of 
Calvi on the north-west coast. The operations had 
little ultimate influence in the issue or the war, so 
there is no need to describe them in detail. They 
brought Nelson in contact with Colonel (the future 
great Sir John) Moore and with other soldiers, between 
whom and Admiral Hood there was a good deal of 
friction, of which the results lingered in antagonism 
between seamen and soldiers of Britain for many 
years. Hood, in order to advance another captain, 
minimised the part played by Nelson in the opera¬ 
tions, whereby some resentment was caused. In a 
letter from Nelson to his wife we get a glimpse into 
the best that lay in him: However services may be 
received, it is not right in an officer to slacken his zeal 
for his Country.” It was in the siege of Calvi that he 
lost the sight of an eye, sticking to duty in spite of his 
wound, and concealing the injury as long as possible 
in cheery letters to his wife. 

Lord Hood left for England in October, handing 
over his command to Hodiam, who had lost credit, 
in Nelson’s opinion, for not bringing to action a 
squadron of nine French ships of the line which had 
left Toulon in the previous June, the result being that 
the French now had fifteen ships of the line in Toulon 
Harbour, the British fourteen outside. At about this 
date wc get in one of Nelson’s letters an interesting 
definition of what, in the circumstances, he would 
consider a naval victory. These arc the words: “ If wc 
are not completely victorious—I mean able to remain 
at sea whilst the enemy must return to port.” This is 
an interesting definition, in connection with the recent 
controversy on the Battle of Jutland. 
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Wc can pass lightly over the years 1795 and 1796. 
By January, 17^, the French armies had been success¬ 
ful against their opponents in the north and east, and 
also in the Pyrenees, For operations in the south-east, 
in Italy, the coast road towards Genoa then assumed 

? ;rcat military importance, as did the coastal trade 
rom Italian ports, from which the supplies for field 
armies and resources for carrying on the war could be 
drawn. Corsican harbours proved, for a time, of some 
value as bases from whicn the British Navy could 
operate against these lines of communication, bearing 
always in mind the main object—the destruction of 
Admiral Martin’s Toulon fleet. This was met with in 
the Gulf of Genoa on March 12, 1795. On the thir¬ 
teenth, Nelson, being well to windward of Hotham, 
seized an opportunity of cutting off the Ca Ira and 
crippled her, thus nampering the French, and so 
insuring an action the next day, in which the Ca Ira 
and the Censeur were taken. It was after this action 
that Nelson, criticising Hotham’s failure to pursue, 
wrote the words that express so well his standard of 
effectiveness: ** Had we taken ten sail, and had 
allowed the eleventh to escape, when it had been 
possible to get at her, I could never have called it well 
done.” Nelson regretted the absence of Hood, who 
had just been dismissed from employment for demand¬ 
ing an increase in the Mediterranean Fleet. In June he 
was made a colonel of marines, and he was thus saved 
from promotion to rear-admiral and possible unem¬ 
ployment. “ If they give me my flag, I shall be half 
ruined.” 

On July 13 the French fleet was again sighted off 
Hyires, ancl^cngaged. Although nine more ships had 
joined Hotham from Englano, a shift of wind saved 
the French with the loss of only one ship, the Alcide, 
After the action Nelson was detached by Hotham on 
an independent mission, involving diplomatic compli¬ 
cations and the use of much tact, to help the Austrian 
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and Sardinian armies by harassing the French military 
traffic along the roads and coastal waters of the 
Riviera. Here he showed his usual persistent zeal 
under difficult conditions, whereby he earned the good 
opinion of Hotham (which was not reciprocated), and 
at the end of the year he was tired out. “ My wish is 
to see England once more, And I want a few weeks’ 
rest.” Fresh heart was soon put into him, and the 
strength of his spirit was renewed by the arrival of 
another Commander-in-Chief, that great seaman, Sir 
John Jervis. 

Nelson first met Jervis, the future Earl St. Vincent, 
in January, 1796, and from that time onwards their 
careers were to be intimately associated. We need 
touch only lightly upon the first few months of their 
work, Jervis watching the Toulon fleet, and Nelson, 
flying a broad pendant as commodore, blockading 
Leghorn, which was now held by the French. Both of 
them tried, without success, to save the Austrian army 
in its struggle against the French. In June the war- 
scarred Agamemnon went to England for repair, and 
Nelson, taking most of her officers with him, hoisted 
his commodore’s pendant in the Captain (74 guns). Of 
this summer of 1796, Mahan wrote that “ it was in 
truth the period of transition, when the victories of 
Bonaparte, by bringing near the cessation of warfare 
upon the land, were sweeping from the scene the 
accessories . , . bringing into clear relief the one 
field upon which the contest was to be finally fought 
out, and the one foe, the British sea power, upon 
whose strength and consuncy would hinge the issues 
of the struggle.” 

One effect, of outstanding importance, of Napoleon’s 
victories on land was that Spain joined France, thus 
shifting the balance of sea power in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, which had to be abandoned by the British 
fleet. Again we find Nelson selected for a difficult 
independent mission, this time the withdrawal of the 
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Briti^ garrison from Corsica. The troops in Elba, 
which island had recently been occupied, were left 
there for the time being with a small naval escort, 
son^what dangerously exposed. 

Matters were now working up to a great climax, in 
which he was to be given his chance of displaying 
that genius for immediate action, grasping the 
essentials of a tactical situation, of which he had given 

{ >romise in the incident of the Ca Ira in March, 1795. 
n the Romulus, with another frigate—the Minerve — 
in company, Nelson, after leaving Elba, reconnoitred 
Toulon, Port Mahon, Cartagena, and other ports, and 
carried valuable information to Jervis, who had wisely 
collected all available ships at a rendezvous outside the 
Straits. At Gibraltar, Nelson learned that the Spanish 
fleet had passed to the westward, leaving two snips of 
the line at anchor at the head of the Bay. Nelson in 
the Minerve, leaving the Romulus behind, escaped 
from these ships when chased, then he passed un¬ 
detected on a hazy day through the Spanish fleet, and, 
on February 13, 1797, he rejoined Jervis and hoisted 
his commodore’s pendant on board the Captain, just 
in time for the Battle of St. Vincent, which was 
fought on the next day. The chances of his partici¬ 
pating in that battle had depended upon the wind 
remaining in the east (it changed immediately after 
he arrives, and upon the Minerve escaping from the* 
Spanish fleet. Such were the fortunes of the sea 
service in the days of masts and sails. 

It is always dimcult, even with the aid of diagrams, 
to convey a true impression of the happenings in a 
great battle at sea. Both combatants move simul¬ 
taneously, ai#, without the aid of the cinematograph, 
it is impossible to convey an impression of simul¬ 
taneous movement. Then again, the conditions of 
service in the mcn-of-war in the sailing era are difficult 
to recall, while much of the phraseology describing 
their equipment and manoeuvres has been forgotten* 
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Fortunately we can confine our attention to the part 
played by the Captain in the action, and, more 
especially, to the celebrated stroke which established 
Nelson’s claim to genius. 

In order to form in our minds a picture of this 
incident, let us imagine the British ships in a forma¬ 
tion like a V, some of them moving down the right 
side of the V, the remainder turning upwards at the 
point, and the leading ship {Culloden) just reaching 
the top of the left side or the V. They have thus 
driven a wedge into a gap in the Spanish forma¬ 
tion. The wind blew from west-south-west. The 
largest group of Spaniards (beyond the left side of 
the V) was seeking an opportunity to pass round the 
top of the V to join the remainder, away to leeward 
(to the right of the V). The Captain was nearly the 
last ship, near the top of the right side of the V, when 
Nelson, on his own initiative, took her out of the 
line, “ wore ” round, got ahead of the big group of 
Spanish ships, and cut them off. The Culloden 
(Troubridge) and the ships astern of her (left side of 
V) followed Nelson’s movement. So did the Excellent 
(Collingwood), by Jervis’s orders, from her position 
astern of Nelson. This led to hard fighting, which the 
Spaniards had hoped to avoid, although they had a 
majority of twenty-seven ships to fifteen. 

Nelson’s Captain (74 guns) first came under the 
fire of a group of five or six Spanish ships, mounting 
in all about 500 guns. His ship, disabled by that fire, 
came alongside the San Nicolas (80 guns), which was 
captured by boarding, Nelson participating in person. 
Under musket-fire from the San Josef (in collision 
with the San Nicolas on the far side). Nelson and his 
men boarded her also, and her captain surrendered, 
presenting his sword to Nelson. Jervis sailed past the 
scene in the Victory, her crew, and those of other 
ships, cheering madly. 

The result of the movement which Nelson initiated 
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was that four Spanish ships were captured. The lee¬ 
ward group of fresh Spanish ships having joined the 
remainder, no more could be done against such heavy 
odds, and the Spaniards got away, with many of their 
ships disabled. Such was Nelson’s part in the Battle 
of St. Vincent; a victory, because the Spaniards were 
obliged to seek refuge, crippled and disorganised, in 
the defended harbour of Cadiz. Thus, by a decision 
of the moment and by gallantry in action following 
long years of strenuous service, did he at last earn the 
honourable reputation which he coveted. For the rest, 
Jervis was raised to the peerage as Earl St. Vincent. 
On Nelson a Knighthooa of tne Bath was conferred, 
and from that time forward his fame was established. 


CHAPTER VII 

NAVAL ACHIEVEMENTS {continued): 

1797-1800 

Reaction sometimes follows great achievement, even 
as frosts come to wither the blossoms of early spring. 
A weak plant dies of the shock, a strong one blooms 
again to hear better fruit in due season. Such was to 
be the fate of Nelson. We shall now find him in 
despair, his career to all appearance brought to an 
end by a grievous wound contracted in an unsuccess¬ 
ful enterprise, which he himself had initiated. After 
many months of excruciating bodily pain, mental 
worry, andifcitter disappointment, the strength of his 
spirit nevertheless bore him forward to the fame for 
which he craved—to the Nile, to Copenhagen, and to 
the plaudits of the multitude that few can survive 
UJbharmcd. 

After the Battle of St. Vincent the British fleet 
attchored in Lagos Bay in Portugal, and moved from 
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thence to the Tagus by the end of February. Nelson, 
recently promoted to Rear-Admiral of the Blue, spent 
March and April of 1797 cruising, on the watch for 
Spanish treasure-ships. Then he was sent by St. 
Vincent on another independent mission, to withdraw 
the garrison of Elba in face of the menace of the 
Toulon fleet to its security. This diflScult task safely 
accomplished, he rejoined St. Vincent near Cadiz late 
in May. On the twenty-seventh he transferred his flag 
to the Theseus (74 guns), his battered Captain being 
sorely in need of repair. 

While off Cadiz, Nelson earned distinction with an 
inshore squadron which was trying, by bombard¬ 
ments and by boatwork, to induce the Spanish fleet to 
leave the shelter of the harbour. During this critical 
period for the Navy, while the crews of ships in home 
waters were in a state of mutiny, Nelson made a 
point of keeping his men in strenuous employment. 
He led the boatwork himself, and on one occasion he 
took part in hand-to-hand conflict with Spanish boats’ 
crews, rejoicing in this test of his personal courage. 
Then came the trial. Before he left the fleet on his 
Mediterranean mission, he had sent to St. Vincent a 
proposal for a raid to Tenerifle, in quest of Spanish 
treasure-ships. This enterprise was now undertaken. 

Nelson left for the venture on July 15, taking with 
him three seventy-fours, one fifty-gun ship, three 
frigates, and a cutter, with additional marines for 
landing, but without the services of the 3,000 troops 
from Elba for which he had bargained to make sure 
of success. Landings were effected at Santa Cruz, but 
the plans miscarried. Failure resulted after Nelson 
had received a serious wound, which caused the loss 
of his right arm. Suffering great pain, he was sent to 
England in the Seahorse, arriving at Spithcad before 
the end of September. The weary months which 
followed were spent partly in Bath with his wife and 
his father, partly in London, where the King received 
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him waciouslv and a pension of /i|000 a year was 
awarded for his hurt We read o 7 him in October, 
still forlorn on a bed of sickness, fretting over his 
absence from Camperdown, where Duncan was 
defeating the Dutch fleet and averting the menace of 
a French invasion from the Tcxel. December at last 
brought relief from his bodilv pain, and in March, 
1798, he was at sea again in tne Vanguard (74 guns). 
At the end of April he rejoined St. Vincent off Cadiz, 
and on May 2 he was sent on a new mission into the 
Mediterranean, which culminated in the Battle of the 
Nile. 

The French were now triumphant in Europe, and, 
the Mediterranean having been abandoned by the 
British, a large expedition was being prepared in 
Toulon for an unknown destination. Nelson*s first 
object was to ascertain its purpose, but he soon 
received reinforcements and then found himself pitted 
against Napoleon in the opening round of that great 
conflict which ended, seven years later, off Cape 
Trafalgar. Napoleon slipped away from Toulon un¬ 
observed, with thirteen ships of the line and many 
transports. Nelson, who had been delayed by a mis¬ 
hap to the Vanguard, did not hear tne news until 
Jimc 5, and wim it came a report that the frigates 
belonging to his force had retired to Gibraltar, their 
commander imagining that the Vanguard must pro¬ 
ceed there for repairs. Nelson was to suffer sorely 
from this error. A fleet without frigates in those days 
was as a man without eyes. The chase began on 
June 7. When south of tne Messina Straits, on the 
twenty-second. Nelson heard that Napoleon had 
landed troops^ hold Malta, had left that place on the 
sixteenth, and nad then vanished into space. Crowd¬ 
ing on sail, and using as scouts cumbrous ships of the 
line not designed for such purposes, Nelson proceeded 
to Alexandria, drew blank there, and trica back to 
Sicily, fearing for the safety of that island and of 
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Naples. He had been acting on false information. He 
had outpaced Napoleon (who had really left Malta 
on the ninctcentn) in the run to the eastward. 
Napoleon had arrived at Alexandria on the day after 
Nelson had left, had landed with his army, and had 
sent his fleet to Aboukir Bay, where it lay at anchor. 
Nelson, desperate with anxiety at the apparent failure 
of this, his first important independent command, 
drew the right deductions from the absence of news at 
Syracuse. He watered his ships, ran back to Egypt, 
and, on the evening of August i, found his enemy in 
the Bay of Aboukir, which is fifteen miles to the east¬ 
ward of Alexandria and halfway between that place 
and the Rosetta mouth of the Nile, the main line of 
communication between Napoleon’s army and the sea. 
Let us try to reconstruct the scene. 

We know that a strong sea breeze was blowing 
from the west-north-west, cooling the sands of Egypt 
after a hot August day. Nelson’s ships, carrying mil 
canvas, were silhouetted against the sunset glow in 
the western sky. The French ships were riding at 
anchor in one long line, roughly parallel to the direc¬ 
tion of the wind, their cables extended so as to leave 
just room for the cautious but determined enemy 
navigators to squeeze their ships through narrow, 
deep water-channels to the northward and to the 
westward of the line. Beyond these channels lay 
dangerous shoals. To the eastward of the French ships 
was clear water. 

A fair wind had enabled Nelson to arrive, just in 
time, to win his laurels at St. Vincent; and now again 
a fair wind gave him a fleeting opportunity, which he 
seized forthwith. Three of his thirteen ships were too 
far away for immediate employment. Witn the other 
ten he took a deliberately wide sweep to the eastward, 
rounded the northerly shoal, and bore down upon the 
French, engaging the ships at the head of their line 
from both sides. Eight British attacked the five 
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French ships farthest to windward; the other two, 
drifting to leeward, engaged the seventh (the great 
Orieni) and the tenth French ships. All anchored 
close to their opponents, Nelson’s Vanmard to the^ 
eastward of the Spartiate, the third French ship. 
While the battle was raging furiously, the three re¬ 
maining British ships arrived. One of these, with 
Nelson’s friend Troubridge, ran ashore on the northern 
shoal, and stuck fast. The other two anchored within 
close range of the fifth, sixth, and seventh French 
ships, and attacked. 

With twelve British ships battering eight French, 
whose friends were anchored to leeward and so unable 
to come to their aid, the issue was never in doubt. 
Nelson was victorious. When the daylight faded 
away, a great glare from the burning Orient illumined 
the scene until her end came in a terrific explosion. 
The thunder of the guns then ceased. The curtain of 
night descended upon the lurid drama, and the wind 
died away. The victory had really been won by 
Nelson before the battle began. During the long 
weeks of search he had called his captains constantly 
to him in the Vanguard, filled each one of them witn 
his own spirit of determined attack, and with under¬ 
standing of his plan of engagement. They were 
Nelson’s band of brothers.” 

Early in the action Nelson was wounded in the 
head. His one eye being blinded by the streaming 
blood, he believed that his end had come, and his 
thoughts then went to his wife, to whom he sent a 
farewell message. After his painful wound had been 
dressed he still showed the restlessness of brain that 
follows concision, the effects of which endured in 
his later yea* and soon after, while for the time 
being he was still the wreck of his true self, “ the 
glory of the hero brought a temptation which wrecked 
the happiness of the man.” By the end of September 
he was at Naples, recalled to the westwarei by St. 
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Vincent. At Naples he stayed with thc^ British 
Minister, Sir William Hamilton, by whose most 
fascinating wife he was eared for, caressed, and 
flattered. The story of their relationship thence¬ 
forward belongs to that of Nelson the man; it is with 
Nelson the great seaman that we are at present con¬ 
cerned. 

Nelson was made a baron and awarded ^^10,000 (of 
which he gave his father ^2,000) for the Battle of the 
Nile, the authorities having opposed the grant of a 
higher honour on the plea tnat, although he was 
commanding-in-chief in the battle, he was not 
technically a “ commander-in-chief.” The world rang 
with his fame, and his great victory paved the way 
for the Second Coalition of Powers, which was formed 
in November against France. In the same month 
Commodore Duckworth captured Minorca, an im¬ 
portant base for subsequent operations. 

From the date when Nelson arrived at Naples he 
became increasingly involved in local policy, and 
absorbed by the military situation in Southern Italy. 
In an enervating atmosphere of luxury, feminine 
adulation, and public homage, he seemed to lose, for 
a time, that singleness of purpose which had hitherto 
caused him to concentrate all his energies upon des¬ 
troying enemy ships, knowing that, with that purpose 

E rformed, all that British sea power could do would 
accomplished. He spent most of his time in Nea¬ 
politan or Sicilian waters. 

Wc can deal briefly with the next two years, when 
he was taking no active part in naval operations. In 
October, 1798, he paid a short visit to the force 
blockading Malta, and early in November he returned 
from thence to Naples. Later in that month he took 
some NcapoHtan troops to Leghorn, again returning 
to Naples in I>ecembcr. From thence he carried the 
King and Queen in their flight to Palermo, and he 
settled down there with the Flamiltons. 
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From Ac naval Mint of view, Ac most important 
event in 1799 was me arrival in Ac Mediterranean in 
May of a strong French fleet under Admiral Bruix, 
ana its wiAdrawal to Brest in July, after joining at 
Cartagena a Spanish fleet Aat had come from Cadiz. 
NciAcr Ae French nor Ac Spaniards were brought to 
action by St. Vincent, who came into Ac Mediter¬ 
ranean in May, or by Lord Keith, to whom he handed 
over the command in June. On the arrival of Bruix, 
Nelson assembled all Ac ships that he could collect at 
Maritimo, west of Sicily, to cover Aat island and 
Naples, and he took the same step again in June, but 
returned to Palermo, sore at not having been given 
what he considered sufficient reinforcements. In July 
he received orders from KeiA to send ships to 
Minorca, and finally a direct order to go Acre him¬ 
self. Nelson disobeyed Acse orders. On June 21, after 
calling for a couple of hours at Palermo, he had gone 
on to Naples as representative of the King. There he 
had allowed his private and political sympathies to 
override his judgment as a naval commander. On Ae 
twenty-fourtn he had landed Troubridge, wiA 1,300 
men, on a military enterprise which on July 13 carried 
Ac force many miles inland, with 1,000 picked men, 
Aus crippling Ac efficiency of Ac British ships. On 
June 29 he had received the rebel Neapolitan Admiral 
Carracciolo in the Foudroyant, ordered his trial by 
Neapolitan officers, and hanged him Ac same even¬ 
ing. Early in July the King came from Palermo, and 
established his Court in the Foudroyant Disobedience 
of orders from KeiA, who had followed Bruix to 
Brest, and Ac despatch inland of Troubridge’s landing 
party, Aen brought upon Nelson the censure of the 
Admiralty. Hfttorians have attributed the incidents 
which earned Ais censure to Lady Hamilton’s in¬ 
fluence, and in Ae light of subsequent events it is 
difficult to combat Ais opinion. 

We can now turn to Nelson’s handling of Ac 
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general situation in the Mediterranean after the depar¬ 
ture of Keith in July left him in chief command, 
though lacking the equipment, emoluments, or staff 
of a commander-in-chief. The logical results of the 
Battle of the Nile, with British sea power supreme in 
the Mediterranean, would have been the surrender of 
the French army in Egypt, its communications with 
France having been severed, and possibly the capture 
and imprisonment of its leader; the surrender of 
Malta by the French, and perhaps of the two ships of 
the line (GSnSreux and Guillaume TeU\ which had 
escaped after the Nile. The first of these results was 
not achieved. Between March and May, Napoleon, 
advancing through Syria, had reached Acre, and had 
there been repulsed. From thence he returned to 
Cairo, defeated a Turkish army which had landed at 
Aboukir, and then escaped to France, landing there 
on October 9, to establish the Consulate and to lead 
many French armies to victory. Sir Sidney Smith, the 
victor at Acre, held of no account Nelson’s order “ not 
to permit a single Frenchman to leave Egypt’*; he 
allowed the whole French army to escape the conse¬ 
quences of the Nile under the provisions of a Franco- 
Turkish convention of El Arish (January, 1800), to 
which he attached his signature. 

At Malta the French garrison of Valetta continued 
to hold out, besieged by the Maltese. These were 
aided by British troops from Messina whose services 
Nelson had obtained, though he had failed to secure 
the help of Russians. The Czar Paul’s tortuous policy 
had recalled them to Corfu. Portuguese ships, under 
Nelson’s influence, contrived to co-operate for a time 
in the siege, although ordered by their Government to 
withdraw. Nelson had also aonc much to adjust 
matters with the Bey of Tunis, so as to save from 
capture by Barbary snips the supplies brought to the 
starving Maltese by Sicilian vessels. 

While spending most of the year 1799 with the 
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Hamiltons, attached at Palermo to the Court of a 
poltroon King and his intriguing Queen, Nelson 
throughout these events showed great gifts for 
diplomacy in his dealings with Russians, Turks, 
Portugese, Maltese, Neapolitans, Tunisians, and 
British military commanders; but students of the 
material upon which history is based arc left in doubt 
whether the Nelson of earlier and of later times would 
in this year have caught Napoleon, insured the sur¬ 
render of the French army of Egypt, and hastened 
the fall of Valetta. 

In dealing with 1800, a critical time in Nelson’s 
life, we must distinguish between the great seaman 
of St. Vincent and the Nile, and Nelson as he was at 
this period, a man stirred to the roots of his being 
by an enduring passion—whether for an object worthy 
of his admiration or hot it is not for us to determine. 
Lady Hamilton, to Nelson, was the ideal of woman¬ 
hood, and as such the object of his devotion. When 
he was wounded in the head at the Nile, what he 
believed to be his last thoughts had gone to his wife. 
Weakened by'wounds, dazzled by his own worldwide 
renown, pining for rest and for that sympathy and 
understanding which only woman can give, he had 
subsequently been living for many months in close 
association with one possessed of such fascination that 
a man of the world, thirty-five years her senior, had 
succumbed thereto and had made her his wife and 
recipient of his full confidence. It is written, and let 
us accept the advice, that— 

In judging others, we can see too well 

Their grievous fall, but not how grieved they fell. 

Judging oupclvcs, we to our minds recall 

Not how we fell, but how we grieved to fall.” 

The fruits of his own victory were ripe for the 
gathering—Malta, and the ships that had escaped 
after the Battle of the Nile—-but Nelson, in spite of 
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the pleading of his best friends, was destined to for¬ 
sake his own standard of duty and to return to 
England with the Hamiltons before his work was 
completed. 

Early in January, 1800, Keith, much to Nelson’s 
chagrin, resumed the Mediterranean Command. 
Nelson left Palermo in the Foudroyant by his orders, 
and joined him at Leghorn. Together they returned 
to Palermo in February, and there Keith realised the 
true situation. Thence they went together to Malta, 
just in time for Nelson, with his usual good fortune, 
to earn distinction again by capturing at sea the 
GSnereux, That incident brought a brief return to his 
former self, but the force drawing him to Palermo was 
too strong. Although placed in charge of the siege by 
Keith, he returned to the Hamiltons, hoisted his flag 
in a transport, and sent his Foudroyant back, at 
Keith’s request. A few days later she took the Guil¬ 
laume Tell in a hard-fought action in which Nelson 
took no part, and he was content to have it so 
(March 29). Although Malta was on the point of sur¬ 
render, as letters taken in the Guillaume Tell proved, 
he applied in April to go home for reasons of health, 
although his friend Troubridge and others pleaded 
with him to remain. Sir William Hamilton was re¬ 
called at about the same time. Malta held out until 
September, the delay being due, in Keith’s opinion, to 
tht withdrawal of ships of war from their proper 
functions. 

At the end of April, Nelson took the Hamiltons 
with him in the Foudroyant for a trip to Syracuse 
and to Malta, returning to Palermo in June, and 
thence, with the Alexander in company, to Leghorn. 
They travelled homewards together with the Queen 
of Naples as far as Vienna, and thence to Enriand, 
landing at Yarmouth on November 6, 1800. From 
there Nelson reported at once to the Admiralty that 
he was fit for service. For his services to the Nea- 
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palitan kingdom he had been aeated Duke of Bront)^^ 
with an estate in Sicily. 


CHAPTER VIII 

NAVAL ACHIEVEMENTS {continued) 
(1801-1803) 

Nearly all men, consciously or unconsciously, set 
themselves standards of behaviour both in private 
conduct and in public affairs, and falling on from 
such standards inevitably brings remorse. The finer 
the nature, the more bitter that “ divine discontent ’* 
that inspires them to further endeavour. From this 
time forward we find a change in Nelson. The old, 
happy outlook on life had left him. There was a 
dinerence in his relationship with his old friends, 
less intimacy, and deeper resentment at fancied slights 
or official snubs; but it was vouchsafed to him to rise 
again to brilliant achievement, until at last, with the 
word “ duty ** as his legacy to others, he passed to 
rest at the zenith of his glory. 

There is no need to dwell upon the short period 
which he now spent in Englana, mostly in London, 
upon the huzzas of the crowd, the cold reception by 
the King, or the attitude of social leaders towards 
Lady Hamilton and himself. On January 17, 1801, 
Nelson’s Hag was again at the masthead, this time as a 
Vice-Admiral of the Blue in the San Josef, the prize 
taken by him at St. Vincent from Spain. The San 
Josef being too deep in draught for the service for 
which Nelson was destined, he soon moved (February 
12) to the St, George, and left St. Vincent’s fleet in 
Torbay to accompany Sir Hyde Parker on a mission 
to the Baltic. In order to understand the nature of 
that mission, it is necessary to pay attention to the 
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policy of Napoleon, who was now First Consul with 
autocratic powers over French policy. 

In 1801 the future of Europe was in the balance, as 
it has been again in recent years; and there was a 
divergence, admitting of no compromise, between two 
policies. On the one hand a Continental Power, with 
a great army, endeavoured to force its will upon other 
States; on the other side, Britain, determined to 
remain free from foreign control and anxious to 
insure the same freedom for others, used for that 
purpose the sea power which originally had been 
maintained to safeguard the island kingdom from 
invasion by foreign armies. Economic pressure was 
less effective at that time than it is now, when all 
nations are so dependent upon each other’s raw 
materials, food, ana manufactures, but nevertheless it 
was a factor of great importance in prolonged warfare. 
Good land communications (railways, level high roads 
and speedy motor transport) were in the worno of the 
future, and coastal districts were largely dependent 
upon water-borne supplies. Upon such supplies the 
prosperity of France and the strategic employment of 
the French armies depended. Spain, moreover, was 
constantly anxious for the safe arrival of treasure- 
ships from across the Atlantic. 

The military genius of Napoleon,- never better 
exemplified than it was in his brilliant campaign of 
Marengo (June 14, 1800, the day on which Nelson 
arriveef at Leghorn on his homeward journey), had 
occupied wide expanses of foreign territory containing 
supplies necessary to one who “ made war support 
war,” and needed the resources of other countries to 
insure the stability of his own rule. The policy of 
requisition had its limitations, and in 1801 me resist¬ 
less pressure of sea power, followir^ British naval 
victories, began to be felt severely in France, 

Britain, also, was dependent upon the security of 
sea communications, and the Baltic trade was particu- 
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larly important for the supply of the timber and other 
naval stores needed for tnc equipment of her sailing 
ships. Napoleon seized upon tnesc weak spots. Being 
unable to rely upon his own navy, which had been 
defeated by Nelson at the Nile, upon the Spaniards, 
who had been defeated at St. Vincent, or upon the 
Dutch fleet, which had surrendered after a combined 
expedition to the Hcldcr in 1799, he used as his tool 
the crazy Czar Paul to re-establish the combination of 
northern Powers (following the precedent of 1780), 
and to boycott British traoers. With the Danes and 
Norwegians (then under the same Crown), and with 
the Swedes to a limited degree, lay the power to close 
the Sound and the Belts, and thus to deny access to 
Baltic ports. There is therefore no need to dwell upon 
the importance of the navy of Denmark, or of the 
fortresses on the Danish and Swedish coasts which 
mounted guns bearing upon the channels into the 
Baltic. It was natural that Nelson, with his foresight 
in matters of policy, should at once grasp the essentials 
in the situation, and prepare for extreme measures. 

Addington, not a strong statesman, had replaced 
Pitt (March, 1801) as Prime Minister, and the orders 
given to Sir Hyde Parker, a man advanced in years, 
were lacking in definition. Nelson’s first object was to 
prevail upon his Commandcr-in-Chicf to realise the 
value of time in such an emergency. With every day 
lost, the difficulties of the task would increase, because 
the Danes would have more time to prepare, if they 
should decide to obey the behests of the Czar, whom 
they feared. Sir Hyde Parker’s force was at Yarmouth, 
and he appears to have been loath to leave that place, 
having rcccntl|^married a young wife. Nelson passed 
word of this to his friends at the Admiralty, and the 
outcome was that Parker started on March 12 with 
fifteen ships of the line, two fifty-gun ships, with a 
proportion of frigates, sloops, brigs, cutters, fireships, 
ana bomb vessels to be used as a last resort against 
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Copenhagen if diplomaqr failed to break the anti- 
Bntish combination. At Yarmouth, Nelson had found 
his chief unapproachable. We read that when, during 
the voyage to Denmark, a turbot had been caught in 
the Sl George off the Dogger Bank, he ordered the 
fish to be sent to Sir Hyde, knowing him to be fond 
of good living. More cordial relations were thus estab¬ 
lished, and in later years Nelson attributed to that 
turbot the latitude conceded to him by his Com- 
mander-in-Chief, which enabled him to act upon his 
own judgment in the subsequent operations. This 
well-authenticated incident throws light upon Nelson’s 
grasp of the importance of small things in their 
bearing upon great issues. 

On March 20, Parker anchored in the Kattegat, 
about eighteen miles from Cronenburg on the Swedish 
side of the Sound, to await the result of a diplomatic 
mission to Copenhagen. Nelson would have preferred 
to go on at once to that place with the fleet. “ I hate 
your pen-and-ink men; a fleet of British ships of war 
are the best negotiators in Europe,” he wrote. On the 
return of the mission on the twenty-third, bringing 
the rejection of the terms offered and reports on the 
great strength of the fortifications, Parker called a 
council (nearly always a sign of weakness in a com¬ 
mander). Nelson, as usual, held out for immediate 
action. His main object was to get to Revel, where lay 
twelve of the Czar’s ships of the line. His view was 
that by felling the trunk (Russia), the branches (Den¬ 
mark and Sweden) would be caused to fall; but 
Parker would not enter the Baltic, leaving its entrance 
behind him in hands that might be unfriendly. To 
cut the story short: After more anchoring and more 
delays, the British Fleet passed Cronenburg on March 
30, without being fired upon; then it ran down the 
east side of the Sound, out of effective range of the 
Danish guns, and anchored about five miles from 
Copenhagen. The Danes had taken advantage of the 
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time vouchsafed to them to strengthen their fortifica¬ 
tions, to equip a special flotilla, and to remove the 
buoys that marked the deep-water channels between 
the dangerous shoals. 

The Battle of Copenhagen has been described by 
an eminent critic (Dc la Graviirc) as having been, “ in 
the eyes of seamen, Nelson’s fairest title to glory.” 
Let us study the conditions. The object in view was 
to cause Denmark to break her connection with the 
northern coalition. The method to be employed, if 
diploma^ failed, was the bombardment of Copen¬ 
hagen. This was to be carried out with the aid of 
bomb vessels, which could not get near enough to 
bombard on account of the formidable defences. The 
channels into the Baltic, in continuation of the Sound, 
run roughly north and south. The defences of the 
” King’s Cnanncl,” past Copenhagen, consisted (be¬ 
ginning at the northern end) of four blockships 
anchored across the entrance of a narrow channel 
leading to the inner harbour; then a strong battery, 
the ” Three Crowns”; then seven more blockships, 
anchored in a line at long intervals, with many float¬ 
ing batteries distributed between them. The block- 
ships were ships of the line, without masts. Copen¬ 
hagen itself lay south of the ” Three Crowns,” behind 
the line of blockships and floating batteries; and 
strong land batteries also defended the town. The line 
of floating defences was anchored on the eastern edge 
of the shoal that extends along the coast near Copen¬ 
hagen. There was no possibility, therefore, of attack¬ 
ing the floating defences on both sides, as the French 
ships had been attacked at Aboukir. On the outer 
(eastern) side ^ the King’s Channel lay the shoal 
water of the ” Middle Ground beyond that another 
deep channel, and then more shoal water, the ” Salt- 
holm Flat.” 

Nelson’s plan was to pass southwards down the 
outer channel (between the Middle Ground and Salt- 
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holm Flat), and then to move northwards, up the 
King’s Channel, to overwhelm the southern end of 
the defence line. This task accomplished, the bomb 
vessels would be able to get near enough to bombard 
Copenhagen. The boldness of the plan appears when 
we consider that it required a nortnerly wind for the 
first movement, a southerly wind for its completion, 
and difficult navigation under fire amongst unmarked 
shoals throughout. Parker was to co-operate against 
the Three Crowns from the northwara. Nelson had 
asked for ten ships of the line for his venture. Parker 
gave him twelve, including the Elephant, to which 
ship Nelson transferred his flag from the St, George, 
as she drew less water. The evening of April i saw 
Parker at anchor north-east of the Three Crowns; 
Nelson, having been aided by a northerly wind, at 
anchor south of the Middle Ground shoal, waiting for 
the wind to change to the southward. Besides his 
twelve heavy ships, Nelson had with him twenty-one 
smaller craft of various natures. 

On this occasion he issued more detailed orders 
than usual, not having had the same opportunity to 
call his captains together as he had had before the 
Nile battle. The general idea was that the leading 
ship should anchor by the stern alongside the third 
Danish hulk, counting from the south; the next two 
ships should pass on; the next two should anchor 
astern of the first, to attack the southern flank; and 
the remainder should pass on ahead of the first three, 
each ship anchoring as soon as she was clear of all 
the ships which had previously anchored ahead of her. 
Nelson had his usual good fortune with the wind, 
which veered round to south-south-cast in the early 
morning of April 2, so he was able to put his plan in 
operation at once. Three of his ships ran ashore, two 
of them within distant range of the enemy, so he had 
only nine for the main attack. The fighting was very 
severe, and at one time Sir Hyde Parker signalled 
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Nelson’s recall, when the well-known incident of 
putting a telescope to his blind eye occurred. The 
issue men seemed to be in the balance, but retreat 
would have spelt disaster, and Nelson fought on. So 
did the Danes, with great gallantry, but they had lost 
hcavilv, and by 2 p.m. their fire had slackened con- 
sideraoly. Nelson tnen sent a letter, under a flag of 
truce, tnreatening to burn his prizes if the Danes did 
not cease firing. The result of negotiations was a 
cessation of hostilities, and Nelson, taking advantage 
of the fair wind, rejoined Parker, who, being to lee¬ 
ward, had not been able to co-operate in the action, 
though his ships were under way. The truce was 
extended daily until April 9, when the Danes heard 
of the assassination, on March 24, of the Czar Paul. 
They then agreed to cease hostilities for fourteen 
wceKS, and to suspend, for the time, their accession to 
the northern comoination against Britain; also to leave 
their own ships in their existing state, and to allow 
British ships to use the harbours of Denmark as ports 
of supply. All these concessions were obtained in 
return for a promise of immunity of Danish harbours 
from attack, and it was Nelson who conducted the 
negotiations and obtained the favourable results. 

On April 12, Parker moved into the Baltic, leaving 
Nelson behind in the Su George, A report that the 
Swedes had put to sea caused Nelson immediately to 
embark on a trip of about six hours in a pulling-boat, 
against wind and sea—without an overcoat—to hoist 
his flag in the Elephant again with the fleet. On 
April 25 Sir Hyde Parker was recalled, and the com¬ 
mand was conferred upon Nelson, who at once moved 
to Revel witKN)nly twelve ships (May 12), keeping the 
others at a distance. Being too late to prevent the 
junction of the Russian squadron at Revel with the 
fleet at Cronstadt, the ice having now thawed, Nelson, 
by brilliant diplomacy, succeeded in pacifying the new 
Czar, He withdrew to Rostock Bay, in German 
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waters, where he had the satisfaction of receiving a 
letter telling him that “His Imperial Majesty has 
ordered the immediate raising of the embargo placed 
upon the English merchant ships.” His object was 
gained. The hostile combination of the north was 
severed at its trunk, and the branches need no longer 
be considered. On July i he arrived at Yarmouth, in 
a brig, his great wort accomplished. He was made 
a Viscount for his services m the Baltic, but no 
rewards were meted out to his subordinates, and no 
medal was issued for Copenhagen, an omission which 
Nelson resented bitterly. Suffering in health from his 
recent rigorous service, he left Yarmouth at once for 
the Hamiltons’ house in London, but a new call to 
service came to him there before the end of the month. 

Napoleon, having made peace with Austria in 
February (Treaty of Luneville), and having been 
foiled by Nelson in his diplomacy with the northern 
Powers, resorted to a threat to invade England, 
hoping thus to intimidate the recalcitrant islanders 
who had baffled him elsewhere. St. Vincent, now at 
the Admiralty, appealed to Nelson to serve again at 
once, writing that it was very important “ that the 
enemy should know that you are constantly opposed 
to him,” and that confidence in Nelson’s guardian¬ 
ship would allay the public anxiety- that Napoleon 
wished to create. 

On July 27, Nelson’s flag was accordingly hoisted 
in the frigate UnitS, to command a “squadron on 
particular service,” and to be responsible for the 
defence of the coast-line from Orfordness in Suffolk 
to Beachy Head against any French expedition that 
might start from between tne mouth ot the Scheldt 
and Dieppe. Besides being responsible for guarding 
the Thames estuary and for averting a raid on 
London, he was also urged to avoid friction with the 
neighbouring naval commanders, far senior to him¬ 
self from vsmose commands portions of this coast-line 
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had been taken. After throwing the whole of his 
energies into organising opposition to any French 
forces which mi^t attempt the venture, Nelson soon 
realised that Napoleon was only aiming at moral 
effect with no intention of following up the threat, 
and he chafed at being kept in a small frigate at 
anchor in an exposed position off Deal, suffering from 
constant discomtort, sea-sickness, and strain. Although 
the preliminaries of peace with France were signed on 
October i, he was kept tossing about in the unit 6 at 
anchor off Deal until the twenty-second, when he was 
at last allowed leave of absence. His flag continued to 
fly in the Downs until April lo, 1802. The Peace of 
Amiens was signed on March 25, and the terms, 
which included the abandonment of Minorca and of 
Malta by Britain, could only be justified on the 
assumption that France would remain permanently 
friendly. 

Then, at last, Nelson was free to satisfy his craving 
for rest in the peaceful surroundings of a country 
home, after his long spell of exposure and strenuous 
service, constandy racked hy illness, during which his 
body had only been saved from collapse by the 
strength of his spirit. He setded down at Merton in 
Surrey, his recently acquired home which the 
Hamilton’s shared. There he remained until May, 
1803, sorely hampered by financial troubles, due partly 
to his allowing 1,800 a year (apparently about half 
his income) to Lady Nelson, and partly to Lady 
Hamilton’s extravagance and love of display. Towards 
the close of this period he lost his father, who lived 
with Lady Nelson; and Sir William Hamilton also 
died, in close Ipcndship with Nelson to the end. 

While at Merton, Nelson sat in the House of Lords, 
speaking occasionally on service subjects. He was em¬ 
bittered by controversies with Addington, the Prime 
Minister, over the question of honours for Copen¬ 
hagen, and with St. Vincent on naval economies 
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which were certainly unwise at so critical a juncture. 
In 1802 he refused to receive the thanks of the City of 
London for safeguarding the capital, and henceforth 
he rejected all invitations that ne received from the 
Corporation, who had not recognised the services of 
his comrades in the Copenhagen and Baltic opera¬ 
tions. Upon these, and upon other interferences with 
Nelson’s craving for rest at Merton, there is no need 
for us to enlarge. A change soon came. Men in 
great place,” wrote Francis Bacon, ” arc thrice ser¬ 
vants. . . . They have no Freedom neither in their 
persons nor in their Actions, nor in their Times. It is 
a strange desire to seek Power and to lose Liberty.” 
Nelson was no longer free. He was the servant of 
England, and ere long he was to be summoned to 
his last work, and to find contentment in the final 
sacrifice. 


CHAPTER IX 

NAVAL ACHIEVEMENTS (continued) 

(1803-1805) 

We now set the stage for the final act in the great 
historical drama with which the name of Nelson is 
generally associated in the minds of his fellow- 
countrymen. 

Britain’s participation—single-handed for the first 
two years—m the war of 1803 to 1815 with Napoleon 
can fairly be attributed at the outset to his schemes 
for wider dominion, more especially to his control 
over Antwerp, and to his plan for its development as 
a base of operations against England. Nelson, in 
March, 1803, acted with his usual promptitude when, 
from his scat in the House of Lords, he realised the 
menace of war. He at once offered his services to the 
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Prime Minister. The Admiralty appointed him forthh 
with to the Mediterranean Command, and he em¬ 
barked in die Victory at Spithead on May 21. Start- 
in|^ for his destination without delay, he left his flag¬ 
ship off Ushant, in case Cornwallis should want her 
for the blockade of Brest, and proceeded in the 
frigate Amphion to Gibraltar, where news reached 
him of the outbreak of war with France. Thence he 
proceeded to Malta, but, the British Fleet having left, 
he followed up and found it off Toulon early in 
July. His flag was soon flying again in the Victory, 
which had been sent on to him by Cornwallis. 

From the middle of June, 1803, when he landed at 
Malta, Nelson did not put his foot on shore again for 
over two years, and “ his slight figure was continually 
in view, walking th« front of the poop, to the un¬ 
conscious contentment of the men, thus reminded 
ever that their Admiral shared their deprivations.** 
To that we can add the information that Nelson 
ordered the construction of a fore-and-aft platform, 
covering his cabin skylight, so he could both see and 
be seen from the centre of the poop. 

With the tangle of European diplomacy during this 
long period we arc not here concerned, but only with 
Nelson’s definite work of rendering harmless the 
Toulon fleet, and more especially of preventing its 
participation in the development of Napoleon’s am¬ 
bitions in the direction of Sicily, of the south of Italy, 
and to the eastward of those regions. To this task he 
steadfastly devoted all his amazing energy, persever¬ 
ance, ana singleness of purpose. With no oases under 
the British flag to work from—Minorca having been 
abandoned to #pain during the peace, Malta and 
Gibraltar being oadly situated; with constant illness 
to contend against; with perpetual complications, 
needing delicate handling, arising with neutrals upon 
whose good will he depended for the fresh provisions 
that he insisted upon securing to keep his crews in 
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good health; with private financial troubles, due to the 
provision he was making both for Lady Nelson 
^i,8oo a year) and for Lady Hamilton (^1,200, and 
Merton); and at one time (January, 1804), with acute 
anxiety about the well-being of the object of his 
adoration, he held to his purpose througnout. It is 
during these two momentous years that we find him 
the great man, so litde known, whose fame has been 
eclipsed by that of the hero of Trafalgar. 

His ships, though sorely in need of repair to hulls 
and spars, were kept at sea in all weathers, in the 
treacherous gales and nasty seas of the Gulf of Genoa; 
and his crews held the record for good health, as 
witnessed by the medical statistics at the conclusion 
of the long vigil off Toulon and the subsequent chase 
of his enemy across the Atlantic Ocean. This result 
was attained by the attention that Nelson paid to 
their diet; by his keeping the ships dry between 
decks; by remaining as much as possible at sea; by 
avoiding harbours and hospitals; by seeing to the 
comfort of the sick on board, and maintaining, by 
doses of Peruvian bark, the health of parties landed in 
unhealthy places to cut wood and obtain water; and 
finally, by encouraging music, dancing, and theatrical 
performances, to keep up the men’s spirits. Some his¬ 
torians having conveyed the impressioil that sea fights 
of old were won by the impromptu decisions of flag 
officers, it is well to emphasise tnc point that battles 
were also decided by the health, fitness, and fighting 
qualities of the ships* companies. These qualities were 
at their best amongst those who served under Nelson. 

We can set aside at once the fallacy, at one time 

E revalent, that Nelson was lured out into the Atlantic 
y the subtlety of Napoleon. He never forsook his 
purpose, whicn was tne destruction of the Toulon 
fleet; and he employed every possible device to lure 
it to sea. “ The more confused a situation,” said one 
of the greatest of our present-day statesmen, *‘ the 
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more simple the course that you should adopt/* 

Nelson had grasped this truth. 

In November, 1804, war broke out with Spain. 
The French fleet remained at Toulon until January, 
1805, when it put to sea, but returned after encounter¬ 
ing a heavy gale, thus failing to effect a juncture with 
Missicssy’s Rochefort scjuac&on in the West Indies. 
Nelson, misled by false mformation, searched for it as 
far eastward as Alexandria, but he was back at his 
station again by the end of February. On March 30, 
Villcneuve left Toulon for the last time, escaped 
through the Gibraltar Straits, drove a small British 
squadron under Ordc away from Cadiz, picked up 
one French and six Spanish ships there, sailed out 
into the Atlantic, and arrived at Martinique on May 
18 with eighteen sail of the line, but was given no 
time to do any appreciable damage in the islands. 
Nelson, delayed by misleading reports and by baffling 
winds, followed in his track with eleven ships; and 
here let us make a short d^rcssion to take note of the 
dominating factor in the nnal development. 

The people of England were in a state of panic, 
and Pitt, who had taken the reins of government 
from Addington in May, 1804, now, on May 2, 1805, 
appointed as First Lord to control the sea strategy the 
veteran Admiral Sir Charles Middleton, over eighty 
years of age, whom he raised to the peerage as Lord 
Barham, to take the place of Melville, In so doing, 
Pitt followed many precedents. Since 1757, Anson, 
Saunders, Hawke, Kcppcl, Howe, and St. Vincent 
had been responsible, as First Lord, for the strategic 
movement of fleets. 

Nelson, alniist at his wits’ ends for reliable infor¬ 
mation, chased Villcneuve back from the West Indies. 
Off Gibraltar on July 13 he discovered that his enemy 
had not run into the Mediterranean; he then took 
advantage of the first favourable wind to proceed 
northwards, passed Collingwood off Cape St. Vincent, 
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hurried on, ioined Cornwallis ofi Ushant mi August 
15, and after leaving his squadron there, dropped 
anchor at Spithead on August 18. So, apparently in 
failure, ended the long and fruitless'attempt to destroy 
the Toulon fleet. It was a failure only in apjocarancc. 
Napoleon’s plan to concentrate all his squamous for 
a Battle of Ushant, to clear the way for his army to 
invade England, had been upset. Villcncuvc had not 
participated. With twenty ships, he had met Caldcr 
on July 22 with fifteen, and escaped, with the loss of 
two ships, to Vigo, touch having been lost; thence he 
moved to Fcrrol (August i) and to Cadiz (August 20). 

From Spithead, Nelson went at once to Merton, to 
rest after his labours. Napoleon’s great camp was still 
in sight at Boulogne. Sea affairs were obscure to the 
public, but in the First Lord’s room in the old 
Admiralty sat Barham, surrounded by charts, and 
planning thereon the final moves that were to cause 
Napoleon’s discomfiture. While Nelson’s part had so 
far been subordinate to those played by Keith, Corn¬ 
wallis, and others in saving England from invasion, 
his conduct had helped to open the way for a counter- 
stroke by the European Powers. 


CHAPTER X 

TRAFALGAR 

Nelson spent only twenty-five days on shore in 
England, and he passed most of the time at Merton 
wim Lac^ Hamilton, who had reigned there in his 
absence. Her mother, Mrs, Cadogan, was with her, 
and we read of a family assembly to do him honour. 
His brother, Dean Nelson, witn wife and children 
and a sister’s children, were of the party; visits were 
paid, and kttm exchanged with old sea companions. 

3 
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Ccmi^inporary accoums draW a restful picture of tliosc 
mxh auturuu days* The arrival of the Vktory at 
&io:^ad had come as a surprise to die populace, but 
Nelsou’s doubts about his reception after the chase of 
Villcncuve were soon set at rest. At PcM^tsmouth, and 
wherever he went in public, he was followed by 
admiring crowds, and when, at the end of this short 
respite from his labours, he sat in his boat on his way 
bsL^ to the Victory, he was destined to say witn 
truth to Hardy, her captain: “I have haa their 
huz2:as before, now I have their hearts.” 

His name was one to conjure with amongst a 
people still living in dread of invasion, and the 
magnetism of his personality was a great asset to the 
Government. He paid four visits to London, and 
there he met, in the antechamber of Castlcrcagh, the 
Minister, the Duke of Wellington (then Sir Arthur 
Wellesley), who was destined, ten years later, to com¬ 
plete on land the triumph over Napoleon to which 
the consolidation of British sea power was the 
necessary prelude. Statesmen, from Titt, the Prime 
Minister, downwards, seem to have hung upon 
Nelson's words, but not to have taken him com¬ 
pletely into their confidence, and, for the proper 
understanding of the great event which followed, we 
must turn again to the tangle of European diplomacy 
that Pitt was attempting to unravel. 

Napoleon, as Emperor, was reaching the zenith of 
his prestige, his armies a terror to ncigm>ouring States. 
The failure of his attempt to concentrate a great mass 
of ships of the line off Ushant, to cover the invasion 
of Englan^was forcing him to seek other employ¬ 
ment for nis main army. Pitt, negotiating with the 
Czar and other Sovereigns, was ^mg to set the stage 
for a great counter-stroke* Britain’s part therein was 
to be to dominate the seas and to subsidise other 
nations, at vast cxpaisc (^1,250,000 per 100,000 men), 
to launch a comotned attack against the extendi 
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eastern frontier of territoij held by Napoleon’s tro^# 
In die boot of Italy a snufl French army under St Cyr 
was dangerously cxMscd, and it was there that Pitt 
hoped to discover Napoleon’s vulnerable hccL A small 
military force under Sir James Craig was accordingly 
on its way to Malta, to be used, in conjunction witn 
a small Russian army from Corfu, to strike a blow 
against St. Cyr, while Austria and possibly Prussia 
were to attack in force, away to the northward. The 
despatch of Craig on this mission was the direct cause 
of the Battle of Trafalgar; his arrival at Malta, and 
doubts about the destination of another expeditionary 
force that was on the point of starting from Ireland 
under Sir David Baird, caused Napoleon to compel 
Villcncuvc to fight. 

In the Admiralty we left Barham working out new 
concentrations, and in these he showed rapidity of 
decision and brilliance in conception upon which we 
cannot pause to dwell. Keith, with an adequate force, 
was to defend the coast as a last resort. Cornwallis 
and others still kept their sleepless watch upon Brest 
and upon all ports away to the southward from which 
hostile squadrons mignt emerge, but great anxiety 
was caused by an unlocatcd enemy force. Allcmand’s 
French squaaron, which had escaped from Rochefort 
early in July, disappeared at a time when various im- 

g >rtant convoys were converging upon the Channel. 

arham, on receiving, early in the morning of July 9, 
the news that the bng Cuxicux had sighted Villcncuvc 
returning while on her way home from the West 
Indies, had at once made a note of the action to be 
taken. It concluded: “ Cadiz to be left to Nelson.” 
And to those words can be traced all that followed. 
After having made sure, by perusing Nelson’s personal 
diary, that nc was the man for the occasion and not 
merely a popular idol, Barham took him into his 
confiaence. The climax was soon to arrive. 

In the early hours of the dawn of September 3 a 
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posH^iatse ratded up lo Ac docHrs of Mermn* It oou^ 
mixed Blackwood, of die Emryalus frigate, spmiiiig 
from Lymmgton to Whitehall to carry to Barham ^ 
news that Villeneuvc, with the main allied armada, 
had put into Cadiz. Nelson followed to London at 
once, and within forty^ight hours Barham issued his 
orders. “ In confidence in his zeal and activity,*’ Ac 
Admiralty entrusted to Nelson the Mediterranean 
station, extended to Cape St. Vincent in order to 
include Cadiz. He was me man of the moment, and 
in him was imposed the trust, not only of the 
Government, but of the people whose fears the very 
mention of his name haa allayed. Sea power, never- 
theless, still hung in the balance, and uf^n sea power 
the whole issue depended. 

During the ni^t of September 13, Nebon left 
Merton for the last time. ** At half-past ten drove 
from dear, dear Merton, where I left all which I hold 
dear in this world, to go to serve my King and 
Country. May the great God whom I adore enable 
me to lulfil the expectations of my country. . . . His 
will be done.” So reads his diary. He embarked at 
Portsmouth on the next afternoon, seen off by his 
sister, by two Ministers of the Crown (Canning and 
Rose), and by a great concourse of people, rlead 
winds delayed the Victory, but by the twentieth she 
was again in blue water. On the twenty-eighth, the 
eve of the for^-seventh anniversary of his birth, 
Nelson joined his fleet off Cadiz and wrote: “ The 
reception I met widi caused the sweetest sensation of 
my life. TTic <rf&ccrs who came on board to welcome 
my return fo^ot my rank as a Commandcr-in-Chief 
in the enthusfllm with which they meted me.” 

His task was not an easy one. He was expecting 
reinforcements from home, and he was anxiom about 
the safety of his communications, Allemand still being 
at large in the Atlantic. In Cadiz Harbour lay the 
French and Spanish under Vilkncuvc and 
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Gravtna, ntimcrically mudb stronger tjian his own. 
In the Mediterranean, at Cartagena, was another 
hostile squadron; Mediterranean trade and convoys 
to Malta must guarded against its depredations. 
The Cadiz fleet, if it came out, might either proceed 
northward to join the Brest ships against Cornwallis, 
or it might make for the Mediterranean. Then again, 
the crews of the British ships must, above alh he 
kept healthy. This entailed sending a few at a time 
to Tetuan and elsewhere for fresh provisions and 
water, and, while so detached, there was always the 
risk of their being weatherhound in the Straits and 
unable to rejoin in time for a fleet action. This is 
how Nelson solved his problem: Should Villcneuvc 
remain in harbour, he intended to try to get at him 
with Congreve rockets and the torpedoes of the 
American inventor, Fulton. Meanwhile he withdrew, 
far from the sight of observers on land, to tempt 
Villcneuvc to put to sea. His actual dispositions kept 
Blackwood’s frigates watching Cadiz, while the main 
fleet remained between about thirty and fifty miles 
away to the westward, with a small squadron of fast 
two^icckcrs keeping up communication with Black¬ 
wood. A squadron under Rear-Admiral Louis had to 
be detached to insure the security of a convoy which 
was proceeding to Malta. That was the general situa¬ 
tion on October 19, by which date Nelson knew the 
Government’s intuitions about Craig’s expedition, and 
had made up his mind that Villcneuvc’s destination, 
should he leave Cadiz, would be the Mediterranean. 

In order to prepare for the battle for whidh he 
longed, Nelson assembled his captains, explained to 
them his intentions, and established the famous 
“ Nelson touch ” by issuing a memorandum (dated 
October 9), of which the main points were that his 
second in command would be allowed “the entire 
direction of his line,” in order to ** lead through about 
the twelfth ship from the (enemy's) rear"; that 
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would lead hk own line dirough so as to 
cut llitee or four ships ahead of their centre so far as 
to ensure getting at their Commaiider-in<^hief on 
whom every effort must be made to capture (hin^ 
and diat “ the whole impression of the British fleet 
must be to overpower from two to three ships ahead 
of their Commandcr-in-Chicf supposed to ^ in the 
centre of the rear of their fleet.” Nelson’s main 
assumption was that the ships at the head of the 
enemy’s fleet, left by this plan untouched, would not 
be able to manceuvre round compact to attack any 
part of die British line engaged or to succour their 
own ships. . . . Something must be left to chance; 
nothing is sure in a sea fight beyond all others.” 

Villcncuve, in spite of attempts to keep Nelson’s 
arrival off C^iz secret, heard of it on October 2. He 
was ordered by Napoleon to sail for Naples, to the 
help of St Cyr, but he determined to prepare for 
attack in Cadiz Harbour, and he called a council, 
which reported against putting to sea, mainly on the 
plea that, though numerically superior, the bulk of 
the ships had scarcely weighed anchor for eight years. 
This was what Nelson had expected, and Napoleon 
had foreseen. Rosily, an Admiral on his way to super¬ 
sede Villcncuve, arrived at Madrid on October X2. 
Vilkneuve heard of this on the eighteenth, and also 
ffiat Louis* squadron was detached from Nelson’s 
fleet. He then hardened his heart for the venture. 

At seven o’dock in the mornii^, on Oaober 19, a 
signalman in the Sinus, one of Blackwood’s frigates 
watching was biding on to the halyards the 

message J70, which signified: “The enemy’s ships 
are mmkkg %ut of mrbour.” The news reached 
fif^ milw away in the Atlantic, at 9.30, and 
die 1 ^ 9 ^ General chase, south-east ” was seen flying 
i$i ^ Vktmy. Nelson, on his last visit to the 
ilulidralty, had insisted on obtaining, before leaving 
i%land» enot||^ oc^tes of Sir Home Popham’s specif 
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signal code to supply all the ships concerned^ and to 
thts foresight can be attributed the control that he 
subsequently maintained over the situation. 

At X a.m. on the twentieth, Nelson hove-to within 
sight of Gibraltar. Finding no trace of Louis, he then 
shaped course to return, and soon received from a 
frigate a message that the enemy was to the north¬ 
ward of his fleet. We must pass over the preliminary 
mancEuvres, important as they were, and endeavour 
to depict the final scene. 

At six o’clock in the morning of October 21 the 
two fleets were in sight of each other and about ten 
miles apart, neither being at that time in any par^ 
ticular formation. The wind, which was light and 
fitful, came at first from southward of west, veering 
later to west. It was fair (as usual) for Nelson to get 
at his enemy, who was to the eastward, between the 
British and the coast of Spain; and Nelson’s fleet was 
soon formed in two divisions about a mile apart, the 
Victory leading the left hand or northerly, the Royal 
Sovereign^ with Collingwood, the second in command, 
the right-hand division, A steady course, averaging 
cast-by-north, was maintained for the next six hours, 
until contact was obtained at noon. 

Villencuvc’s course at daybreak was southerly. As 
Nelson approached, he gradually marshalled in line 
ahead his thirty-three ships, of which eighteen were 
French and fifteen Spaniards, distributed Dctwccn the 
French, At about eight o’clock, judging that Nelson’s 
blow would fall upon his rear ships, he reversed his 
course to north. For lack of wind, this could only be 
done by “ wearing ” the ships round (running before 
the wind and coming up on the other tack). By noon 
the situation was tlmt ViUcncuve’s fleet was formed 
in an arc, extending for about five miles from the van 
to the rear ship, but that only twenty-four of his ships 
were in the arc itself, the otner nine (two French and 
seven Spanish) being still away to leeward as the 
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mttik of wearing. 'Die idea of fjbt long straun of 
ca^^tioo tliat was tmposied upon combatants in tht 
saning era can be gathered from the fact that Vitle- 
native’s fleet was moving at less than seventeen yards 
per minute (half a knot). 

Upon this concave wall of French and Spanish 
ships Nelson’s and Collingwood’s divisions were 
moving^slowly from die westward, like two battering- 
rams. The Victory and the Roy(d Sovereign had their 
studding-sails set, and were cramming on canvas to 
be first in action, apparendy aided and abetted by 
their respective Admirals. The result was that the ten 
following ships in Nelson’s column were spread out 
over four miles, the eleven following Collingwood on 
his starboard quarter over three. One of Nelson’s 
ships, the Africa, which had been detached, was nearly 
two miles north of the Victory, and only about 1,200 
^ds from the Neptuno, Villcncuvc’s leading ship. 

Africa was steering south to rejoin. That was 
the situation at noon, when Collingwood’s division 
was just crossing the chord of the arc of allied ships, 
and Nelson was about to do so. To reconstruct the 
batde which ensued is beyond the powers of the pen, 
without the aid of many diagrams. Collingwood 
struck at the Spaniard Santa Ana, apparently the 
twelfth ship from the rear, but really tne fifteenth, 
as there were three more away to leeward. Nelson 
steered in the direction of the Santissima Tnnidad, 
Gravina’s huge flagship, and then, after a broadside 
at Villcncuvc in the Bucentaure, following astern of 
Gravina, drifted on to fight the Redoutable, leaving 
the Bucentaure to the Temeratre, The Neptune, fol¬ 
lowing, cHga^lpd Gravina’s flagship. Owing to Villc- 
neuve^s having reversed his course, the allied admirals 
were nearer to the van than they had intended, so 
that, in die mfll6c which ensued, twenty-two British 
ship* were engaged with twenty-two opponents, and 
the allied van (under Dumanoir) consisted of eleven 
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instead of the twenty which had been suggested 
in Nelson’s original memorandum. The risk to the 
ships leading the British divisions was obvious, 
coming end-on, as they did, under the broadside fire 
of several enemies, with their supports still trailing 
astern. To lessen this disadvantage, Nelson had the 
more powerful three-deckers leading the divisions. He 
had inspired his whole command to take responsi¬ 
bility, and every individual to supreme effort. From 
12.30 onwards nc made no signals. At 1.30 he was 
mortally wounded and carried below, his face and 
decorations covered over lest his loss should cause 
discouragement. 

We can imagine for ourselves the great melee 
between those forty-four ships at death-grips—the 
heavy smoke-clouds being wafted slowly towards the 
coast of Spain; the roar of the gun-discharges; the 
crash of masts and of top-hamper descending upon 
the decks; the general clamour; the shrill boatswain’s 
pipes, followed by hoarse orders to men working the 
sails and cutting away wreckage; the crunch of hulls 
colliding; the flying splinters as shot tore through the 
sides; the toil on the gun-decks, sponging and loading 
against time, running the guns out with side-tackles, 
laying and firing, checking the recoil; whilst, all the 
time, powder and shot were being passed, and the 
decks were sluiced with sea-water to avoid risk of fire 
and explosions. The injured were being taken, as 
occasion offered, down steep ladders to compartments 
far below the water-line. And what of Nelson, lying 
amongst t^c wounded in the cockpit of the Victory? 

From the moment when a bullet from a sharp¬ 
shooter in the Redoutahle*s top cut through his 
epaulette, severed a large artery, and passed through 
to his spine, there was no hope that he would survive. 
All that could be done was to ease his craving for 
air by fanning him, and his longing for news of the 
action by constant reports. The tremendous combat 
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beiweai the for^dur ^ps of the line went in 
favour. The Britisn had beea batdmg with 
the dements for years, whik their opponents had been 
for most of that time in harbour; and, above all, they 
virerc inspired by Nelson himself. All now depended 
upon what Dumanoir would do with his eleven un¬ 
injured ships in the van, which we left still steering 
north. They could not get round until three o’clock, 
and, when they did, Coaingwood rose to the occasion 
and drove them off, using such ships of his own 
division as he could cdlcct, the Spartiate and 
Minotaur, of Nelson’s division, also taking part. By 
the close of the action Villcncuve was a prisoner, 
Gravina had been mortally wounded, and twenty out 
of the allied fleet of thirty-three had been accounted 
for. No British ship haa struck her colours. The 
exact results anticipated by Nelson were thus achieved, 
but he did not survive to hear the complete story. 

Hardy, the Flag-Captain, could only leave his 
duties on deck twice, and to him some of Nelson’s 
last words were addressed. “ I hope none of our ships 
have struck?” Then, when reassured on this point 
and told that fourteen or fifteen enemy ships had 
surrendered: “That is well, but I bargained for 
twenty.” Then, fearing for the crippled ships off a 
lee shore: Anchor, Hardy, anchorT And, with his 
last breath: “ Thank God I have done my duty . . . 
God and my Country.” 


CHAPTER XI 

% 

NELSON, THE MAN 

It has been well said by a great man of our own time 
that if work be worthy or noble the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion in life is to be found in doing it well; that the 
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exercise of his highest powers or qualities is the glory 
of man’s bemg, and that the discovery or development 
of them by use transcends ail pleasure, but that work 
alone docs not suffice, since we live also by the affec¬ 
tions; the things diat make for happiness include the 
moral standara by which we guide our actions, and 
some satisfactory home life in the form of good rela¬ 
tions with family or friends. In preceding chapters 
we have dealt with the life-work of the great seaman, 
rejoicing in combat with enemies of what he con¬ 
ceived to be a righteous cause. We have witnessed 
the transcendent pleasure that he experienced in the 
development, by use and experience, of the # high 
powers and qualities which were the glory of his 
Dcing. We are now faced with the task of tracing, all 
too briefly, those other factors which make for happi¬ 
ness—a high moral standard and a satisfactory home 
life shared by family and friends. 

On the fulfilment of moral standards by other men 
it is not for man to sit in judgment. 

“ Judge not; 

What looks to thy dim sight a stain, 

In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar brought from some well-won fight, 

Where thou wouldst only faint and yield.” 

* Into Nelson’s home life we arc permitted to 
glimpse, as far as it is possible to do so with the aid 
of his own letters that have been preserved. For so 
doing we arc already equipped with knowledge of an 
affectionate and sympathetic nature, that was con¬ 
stantly displayed in the course of his sea service. We 
can take a lew more illustrations at random. We 
know that, as a young frigate-captain, he used to coax 
timid boys to go aloft by telling them that he would 
race them there, and tnen, when they reached the 
top, would encourage them to think nothing of such 
a climb. As an example of sympathy with his friends 
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ia latxsr yaurs» we can take his defence nf Tmtibridge 
against loss of credit when he ran his ship ashore^ and 
so missed the fighting at the Nile; and we know diat» 
only a few days before his death, he allowed his heart 
to override other influences when be sent Sir Robert 
Calder, once his enemy, back to England in a ninety* 

E ship that was sorely needed off Cadiz, to save 
from the disgrace in the eyes of the fleet which 
would have been caused by his transfer to a smaller 
vessel. “ What would poor Sir Robert Caldcr give 
to be with us now?” he remarked to Hardy when 
tremendous issues were in his mind before his last 
batde. And, as we have already studied his constant 
care for those on the lower deck, wc need not enlarge 
upon the well-known tale of his recalling a despatch 
vessel to take one letter, the last that a petty officer 
was sending to his wife before Trafalgar. 

We can imagine what it would have meant to 
Nelson, owning such a nature, to have experienced 
home life with someone able, through sympathy and 
understanding, ” to double joys and to halve sorrows ** 
by sharing in both. It was not to be. We found him, 
when in the early twenties, highly susceptible to 
feminine influence. There was the attractive girl in 
Canada and another one in France, within about a 
year of each other; then an abiding regard and 
admiration for the sweet and charming Mrs. Moutray, 
at Antigua a year later, and doubtless other unre¬ 
corded examples of a craving for what constant service 
at sea docs not provide. Soon afterwards, when he 
was wounded in his sensitive nature by social slights 
administered to him by West Indian society, he was 
soothed by ^verse with Mrs. Nisbet, a wiaow a few 
months older than himself; and they were married, as 
we have noted, in 1787, his twenty-ninth year. About 
others he had rhapsodised. For her he expressed no 
sentiment warmer than esteem, and he wrote, just 
before their marriage: ” My love is founded on 
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esteem, the only foundation that can make the passion 
last.** Home fife, and constant propinquity, might 
have achieved this result They were together,^ with 
Nelson’s father, in the old vicarage at Burnham 
Thorpe duri^ those trying years of unemployment 
(1788-1793). They were together again for a few 
months in the winter of 1797-1798, when Nelson had 
just suffered the loss of an arm and was lying in great 
pain, his career apparently at an end. During the 
tollowing September, again wounded, with Europe 
resounding with his fame, he came in the Vanguard 
into Naples Bay, and accepted an invitation to stay 
with Sir William and Lady Hamilton at the Britisn 
Embassy during his convalescence. The actors in the 
story of the relationships that ensued have long passed 
away, and the tale, from the point of view of one or 
other of them, has been oft-times told, both in 
histories and in books of fiction. The subject cannot 
be dealt with justly and adequately in so short a 
biography. The only point affecting Nelson, as a man, 
of which we need take note is the endurance of his 
deeply rooted passion for one whom he called his 
“ guardian angel.” He confided to her his intimate 
thoughts, his aims, and his ambitions, but to her 
persuasions he did not give way when he held high 
command if they interfered with his standard of duty 
to his country. He refused her when she wished to 
be nearer to him during his long watch for Ville- 
ncuve off Toulon, though he was constantly suffering 
and pining for rest and sympathy. He concentrated 
upon his task, and his last letter to her, written on 
the day before Trafalgar, closed with the words: 
“ May God Almighty give us success over these 
fellows, and enable us to get a Peace.” To his 
chaplain, just before his death, he said: ” Doctor, I 
have not wen a great sinner. Remember that I leave 
Lady Hamilton and my daughter Horatia as a legacy 
to my country.” 
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And here we take leave of the true Ndsoe 
<}iiOtilig tht last words that he wrote, kneeling in his 
cabin as die Vic0ry went into actton; 

“May the great God, whom I worihip, grant to 
my Country, and for die benefit of Europe in general, 
a great ana glorious victory; and may no misconduct 
in any one tarnish it; and may humanity after victory 
be the predominant feature in the British Fleet. For 
myself, individually, I commit my life to Him who 
made me, and may His blessing light upon my 
endeavours for serving my Country faithfully. To 
Him I resign myself and the just cause which is 
entrusted to me to defend.” 

His work accomplished, he was laid to rest in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral with much pomp and ceremony. 

“ The sweetest canticle is Nunc Dimittis, when a 
man hath achieved worthy ends and expectations,** 
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NAPOLEON 


CHAPTER I 

FROM CORSICA TO PARIS 

“Napoleon does not will: he is willed.” In this 
world-theory a Hamlct-likc Hamburger sought conso¬ 
lation for the abasement of Germany before the great 
conqueror. And in that year, 1807, fatalism permeated 
many minds. It was but natural in Germany, where 
the leudal grit of ages had of late been ground down 
and pounded into a serviceable Napoleonic mosaic; in 
France, where the wreckage of a decade of revolu¬ 
tionary efforts had been pieced together to form a 
mighty warship; in Italy, newly arisen from a death¬ 
like trance at the* call of a greater than Csesar; in 
Great Britain, now struggling alone against that 
world-compelling genius. 

For who had accomplished these marvels? The 
second surviving son of a half bankrupt Corsican 
attorney and firm-willed Ledzia (nSe Ramolino), born 
in 1769—the year when that hapless island fell to the 
French, the last of her many invaders. Moreover, that 
youth (essentially a Ramolino and profoundly un- 
FreneW grew up hating France, and, though brought 
by influence into the French royal army, long 
struggled to throw off the hated yoke. Hence those 
long and arduous studies of the young lieutenant of 
artillery in garrets at Auxonne and Valence to under¬ 
stand the causes of revolutions and the rise and fall of 
nations. Nerved by insular ardour and a natural bent 
towards thoroughness, he fills whole notebooks with 
facts and figures, some of the last going minutely into 
5 
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the signs of bankruptcy of the French monarchy. At 
first he views the outbreak of the French Revolution 
in the summer of 1789 solely as a means of freeing 
Corsica, and dangerously prolongs his furlough at 
Ajaccio (September, 17^ to February, 1791) in order to 
form a National Guard for this purpose. 

Yet here again destiny enchains his fortunes with 
those of France. The links are as follows. He adores 
the Swiss philosopher, Rousseau, who in the Social 
Contract sought to reconstruct society on the basis 
of equality and fraternity. For has not that infallible 
prophet proclaimed that Corsica (an Eden of militant 
clans) will one day astonish Europe? And are not 
the most ardent revolutionary leaders at Paris, 
especially inflexible Robespierre, now undermining 
the throne of Louis XVI. and erecting a democratic 
State on those principles? What place will Corsica 
take? Under the old monarchy she has been a thing 
of naught. But, lo, in the spring of 17^ she becomes 
a Department, one of the cighty-threc into which the 
new democratic France is suodivided. What a boon! 
With his keen political sense, which probes behind 
words in the search for reality, Bonaparte sees that 
Corsica has now gained the best that independence 
can give. Therefore he merges his passion for Corsica 
in wider hopes and ambitions. In fact, he is now 
Corsican and French. But this change in outlook 
involves sharp friction with his former patron, Paoli, 
the monarchist and Anglophil champion of due 
islanders against France; and bitter feuds ensue. With 
southern ardour Bonaparte espouses the cause of the 
Jacobins and regiciacs, whom Paoli and most 
Corsicans loamc as murderers and atheists. Finally, 
dicy cast out the whole Bonaparte family, which, in 
June, 1793, arrives in Provence fatherless and penni¬ 
less. He is now wholly French. Or rather, his c:^d 
is that of Robespierrist France, but his subconscious 
self remains Corsican. How will he reconcile intellect 
and instinct? The Napolc(Hiic Empire is the answer. 
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For in this pinched figure there is pent up bound* 
less energy. liis father, at fault in most things, once 
said a true thing, that litdc Napoleon would one day 
beat down all the Kings. He saw in the boy’s hawk¬ 
like gaze, firm will, and Quick grasp, the making of a 

? rreat man; and all the hardships of that too large 
amily, his scornful reserve among the wealthier boys 
at school and officers in garrison, strengthened a 
nature fashioned four-square in old Roman self- 
sufficiency. Now that the heads of Louis XVI. and 
thousands of other misfits and incapablcs have fallen, 
there is room for this reincarnation of the Caesarean 
spirit. As the sentimental Rousseauism of early youth 
slips from him, ancient Rome claims him as her own. 
Look at him as he roams the streets of royalist 
Marseilles, unemployed but undaunted, his slim 
almost scarecrow figure inviting ridicule, which, how¬ 
ever, is frozen at once by the piercing eyes. He is 
sure of the future, and to him tnat kindred soul, his 
mother, looks as her only hope. What can she expect 
from her eldest, fat, lazy Joseph, a replica of his 
father, or the third boy, pert and prating Lucicn, or 
even clever, sensitive Louis, not to speak of the three 
ambitious and amorous girls and their counterpart, 
Jerome? Clearly, all turns on Napoleon, for he can 
fend for himself, has read widely, talks well the 
materialist and Jacobinical jargon of the day, above 
all, can command and be obeyed. 

In royalist Provence the young Jacobin encounters 
the spirit of opposition which always braces great 
natures; and, on the rumour that Marseilles and 
Toulon may call in the hostile English and Spanish 
fleets to help restore the French monarchy, he fires 
off a pamphlet, Lt Souper de Beaucaire, It feigns to 
be a keen dispute at an inn of that little town between 
a young republican officer (himself) and royalist mal¬ 
contents of Marseilles, whom he seeks to turn from 
their unpatriotic efforts, which, he maintains, must 
fail before the declared will of the people. Never does 
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rise to a higher pkoe o{ sincere enthusiasm 
than in this youthful effusion—the last of several 
"* literary efforts which link him with that third-rate 
Uttimeur, Bonaparte pire. Henceforth the hard, 
practical Ramolino strain in him is uppermost, for he 
IS called straightway from these musings to organise 
the artillery of the Republican army jra^cring from 
the west against royalist Toulon. That city, in 
desperation, has actually admitted the English and 
Spanish fleets; and he now plays a creditable, though 
often overrated, part in the operations which at me 
end of 1793 drive them out and hand over the city 
to Jacobin vengeance. 

Even so, his services arc not so conspicuous as to 
raise him above the shifts of fortune, which twice 
abase him and for a time place him among the pro¬ 
scribed Robespierrists. But he indignantly repels all 
charges, and works hard for the future. While at the 
nadir of his fortunes he concentrates on a plan of cam¬ 
paign for the conquest of Italy, which is to lead him 
to the zenith. “ The Army of Italy must drive the 
enemy from Loano (on the Italian Riviera), threaten 
Piedmont, conquer Lombardy, penetrate into the 
Tyrol, and effect its junction witn the Army of the 
Rninc.” Such is the gist of this astonishing pro¬ 
gramme, penned in some Parisian garret on July i, 
17^. In two years’ time he will carry it out. 

But first he must settle matters with the French 
Royalists. Oddly enough, while the Republic conquers 
on the frontiers, it nearly perishes at Paris. There the 
swift rcaoions common to all great pleasure cities arc 
now telling against the new republican regime. He, 
too, has long felt the dope of oisillusionment “ Our 
leaders arc% poor lot, ’ he writes in July, 1792, 
“Seeing the whole business at close quarters shows 
clearly how little worth while it is to try to win the 
favour of the people. Each one seeks his own indi¬ 
vidual interest and tries to excel in horrors; in^igucs 
arc to-day as base as ever they were.” Again, on 
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May 1795, aftser the Reign of Terror ha^ ruti its 
ghastly course: If we continue to drag our Revolu¬ 
tion tnrough the mud in this way, one will soon be 
ashamed of being a Frenchman.” And again, July 12, 
he notes with disgust the revival of luxury and 
pleasure, the influence of women, etc. Clearly, this 
island-bred youth despises the Parisians, and now, in 
the autumn of 1795, when he holds a post in the 
topographical bureau of the Committee of Public 
Safety, he finds that citadel of the Republic menaced 
by the Parisian Royalists and other malcontents. At 
first the civilian authorities arc for parleying with 
them. Not so he. ” ‘ Do you intend to wait,* said I, 

‘ until the people give you permission to fire on them?’ 
On that I left the la\vycrs to drown themselves in 
their own verbiage, and got the troops on the move.” 
Hurriedly appointed second-in-command under the 
Director, Barras, he posts the troops and hurries 
off his friend, swaggering young Lieutenant Murat; 
to fetch from the outskirts of Paris all the available 
cannon. These he plants in the most central and dom¬ 
inating position halfway down the Rue Honore. In 
a few minutes all is over. The young artillerist, who 
knows his own mind and dares to act, has saved the 
situation (October 5, 1795). 


CHAPTER II 

THE ITALIAN AND EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGNS 

In reality, while raising his own fortunes, he has com¬ 
promised the future of the Republic. All thinkers on 
politics, from Cicero to Burke, have seen the danger 
of anarchy to self-governing peoples, and have warned 
them against licence. Indcea, our own great thinker, 
in his Rtflecfiom on the French Resolution (1790), 
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dearlf forctoW the future of France if she let de¬ 
mocracy degenerate intx) ochlocracy—that is, mch* 
ocracy. In that case, said he, the confusion will beccmie 
unbe^ble, and order will probably be restored by 
some popular general, who by his hold on the army 
will gain the mastery over the popular Assembly and 
the whole Commonwealth. 

This eternal truth became ever clearer in the winter 
of 1795-1796. The young general helped to install in 
power the five civilian directors, who wielded the 
executive power at Paris; but they and their factotum, 
Barras, uneasily conscious of their dependence on him, 
were probably glad of a pretext to get him far away 
from Paris. Also their military organiser, Carnot, 
remembered that daring scheme of Jiily, 1795, for the 
conquest of Italy. Would not its author, that daring 
young Italian, be the man to carry it through? As 
their present commander on the Riviera sniffed at it, 
they appointed him. The author of the scheme now 
became its executant—an executant radiant with pride, 
ambition, and youthful energy. 

Before Bonaparte set out for Nice he realised 
another happiness: he married Marie dc Tascher 
Bcauharnais, the beautiful widow of the guillotined 
General dc Bcauharnais. His bride (always known as 
Josephine) brought to him charm, a languid type of 
Creole beauty, social distinction, the very compromis¬ 
ing favour of Barras—everything, it seemed, but a 
love that matched his own headlong passion. That 
joy was not to be his. Soon after their brief honey¬ 
moon he probed the truth, that this society queen was 
too frivolous to love outright. His life was to be the 
poorer, and his character the harder, for not meeting 
his true maro. Perhaps a sense of mental desperation, 
which still throbs in a score of volcanic letters, urged 
him to do more than his best in the campaign against 
the Austro-Sardinian forces. Of all his military efforts 
ffiif is the most wonderfuL 

Yet Ae seeming miracle of these twenty-six 
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victories, gained in a twelvemonth over a great 
military cmjpire, is in truth no miracle, if we take into 
count the imponderables of war. He, the seeming 
novice, is by nature a great warrior. In the first flush 
of manhood he confronts old age and Hapsburg tradi¬ 
tion. . He pits his vivid studies of the great captains, 
from Caesar to Frederick, against the rules of thumb 
of the Hof^riegsrath of Vienna; and to the weary 
hirelings of tottering monarchies he opposes the eager 
zeal or the levies of* the Republic, who know that 
they must conquer or be slaves. Moreover, the First 
Coalition against France is visibly cracking. Prussia 
and Spain are gone. Of Powers that count, only Great 
Britain, Austria, and Sardinia remain, and of these 
the two last are on the worst of terms. In this 
Riviera campaign now about to open they both trust 
to England’s sea power to harass Bonaparte’s com¬ 
munications along the Mentonc-Savona coast road. 
But our Mediterranean fleet, then poorly handled by 
Hotham, disappoints those hopes, and Captain 
Nelson’s light squadron off that coast, supported by 
that Admiral, can do little. 

Accordingly, the young general, by his first blows 
at the apex of the Allies’ converging lines of opera¬ 
tions, severs them, and, by a vigorous pursuit down 
the now diverging lines, makes it very difficult for 
them to reunite (see plan on p. 12). Thus he carries 
the war over the Apennines into the valley of the Po. 
In the first fortnight (as he has foretold) he compels 
Sardinia to a peace, and thus shortens his lines of 
communication with France. Then by a series of 
brilliant moves he overruns Lombardy. 

Far more is to follow, for, with keen topo¬ 
graphical and political insight, he has perceived the 
futility of Austria’s efforts to hold down North Italy 
against an army securely planted in its fertile plain; 
and in this exciting duel she is fighting both geography 
and nationality. The Italians arc wiSx him heart and 
soul; for is he not one of them? Therefore the Haps- 
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tog tud Papa! dominations cmmUe toort him and 
the popular enthusiasm which he everywhere excites. 
After he occupies Florence and Leghorn the British 
are fain to evacuate Corsica (occupied by them in 
1794); and the spring of 1797 sees his unconquerable 



troops force dto way over the Carnic and Noric Alps 
to within striking distance of Vienna. There, at 
Leoben, the Hapsburg envoys sign the preliminaries of 
peace. His prophecy of July, 1795, has been all but 
tuIfiUed, and not to the letter only because the French 
Army of the Rhine has been unable to keep troth. 
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Almost aloac be has stricken the Hamburg Empire to 
the heart—a feat which Louis XIV. never accom- 

E lished. In Italy this young scion of her gifted stock 
as overturned the balance of power in Europe by 
making France mistress of that peninsula, besides 
assuring to her the Rhine frontier. 

Throughout this year of victory he wrote as master 
to the civilian Directors at Paris. Thus; “ I have con¬ 
ducted this campaign without consulting anyone: I 
should have done no good if I had followed another’s 
opinion. I have had some measure of success because 
my moves have been as quick as my thoughts. If you 
put iihacklcs on me, you must be prepared for poor 
results.” He took the same lofty tone auring the long 
negotiations with Austria, using by turns bullying ana 
finesse as if to the manner born. Yet (such was his 
devouring activity during the summer of 1797) he 
found time to arrange tactfully and wisely the affairs 
of the old Genoese Republic, which now became a 
moderately democratic republic, termed the Ligurian, 
under the protection of France. He also supervised 
the amalgamation of local republics at Milan, Modena, 
and Bologna into the Cisalpine Republic, more demo¬ 
cratic in form, but almost wholly dependent on 
France. Thus, as the French controlled Piedmont, 
they held sway over nearly all the North of Italy as 
far south as Rimini. As Austria could not be induced 
to give up her supremacy of that fertile plain without 
some compensation, he consented to the mean policy 
of bribing her by halving with her the territories of 
the helpless Venetian Republic, and by this Machiavel¬ 
lian device he not only patched up a very advantageous 
peace on the mainlana, but also secured the Ionian 
Islands, thus opening up a new and brilliant sphere 
of adventure, me East, 

In this new scheme he has the suppbrt of the 
versatile Minister for Foreign Affairs, Talleyrand, who 
also desires to turn the thoughts of Frenchmen east¬ 
wards. The new Directory, imposed on France by the 
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mup rfVw of September, 1797, berwcco m 

^jrptiati expeditbn and a direct blow at London; bm 
ibe ^oieral and the minister persuade them against 
die invasion plan in favour of one which wiu dry 
up the wealth of England by occupying Egypt and 
absorbing the British East Inaia traae. j^naparte has 
his own private reasons. On January 29, 1798, he 
writes at Paris: ‘*I will not remain here; there is 
nothing to be done. They will listen to nothing. All 
things fade here, and my reputation is almost for¬ 
gotten: this litde Europe offers too small a scope; I 
must go to the Orient. All great reputations have 
been won there. The East awaits a man.” Frc^ the 
personal point of view no resolve could be better. 
Instead of becoming that pathetic figure, the lionised 
general dSclass 6 , he will oe the new Alexander the 
Great 

For France, however, the risk is serious. Her navy 
is inferior to that of England; but as the latter has 
evacuated Corsica and the Mediterranean, he calcu¬ 
lates on securing Malta and Egypt before it can 
possibly reappear in that sea. By French intrigues 
and money he has paralysed the Knights of the Order 
of St John, who then hold Malta; he has secured 
the Ionian Islands; and, as Spain is the ally of France, 
he hopes that the British will accept as permanent 
their exclusion from the Mediterranean. If British 
naval policy remains cautious, as it may well do after 
the terrible mutinies of 1797, he will be right At any 
rate he decides to run the risk. “ The art of war,” he 
wrote in 1796, “ lies in calculating odds very closely 
at die start, and then in adding exactly, almost mathe¬ 
matically, the factor of chance.” The odds now seem 
in his favouir But this shrewd calculator of chances 
reckons wrongly, for at that very time the provocative 
policy of France in occupying Rome and Switzerland 
induces the Pitt Ministry to order a British fleet into 
the Mediterranean, and the man who leads in is 
Nelson. This orientation of British policy clashes with 
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scheme; and, far all his easy ocoipatiaa 
of Malta, Alexandria and Cairo, Nelscm destroys his 
fleet at Aboukir (August i, 1798). 

This bolt from the blue shatters an otherwise 
promising scheme; and, straggle though he may, with 
the dogged resolve of a great man to win through at 
all costs, he can never reverse the verdict passed at sea 
on an adventure framed in disregard 01 sea power. 
That elusive force closes in on him once again at Acre 
and blights his efforts to win for France the coast of 
Syria. Baffled, he marches his weary plaguc-stricken 
troop back to Egypt, where, thanks to Murat's 
brilliant cavalry charge, he drives a Turkish force into 
Aboukir Bay. Finally, he is fortunate to escape back 
to France with his favourite generals, leaving behind 
his army of weary veterans to the now inevitable sur¬ 
render. For anyone else this failure would have been 
fatal. But with consummate skill and paralysing 
speed he snatches the flower Safety from the nettle 
Danger. Landing at Frejus on October 9, 1799, he is 
received with tumultuous joy as conqueror ot the East 
and deliverer of France from the dangers of a new 
Austro-Russian invasion. The French, wearied by 
reverses on the frontier and by signs of incapacity at 
Paris, hail him as the one possible saviour. “ ITie 
reign of chatter,” he had written at Cairo, “ will soon 
be overand now, at Paris, “ Patience: the pear 
is nearly ripe.” 


CHAPTER III 
THE CONSULATE 

Befoxi wc notice his coup i'imt of Brumairc, where¬ 
by be overthrew French parliamentary institiitioiis, 
let us briefly review die changes recently come both 
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ow Frano? tad owr him which itndcr sticcm ia 
dm tatHTCvolurionary effort mtclligiWc, The ftmda- 
meatti fact is that ia a decade of political experiments 
France has failed to frame a workable constitution. 
To put it briefly, her critical faculties dwarf her con¬ 
structive powers; and no constitution has lasted three 

f ears witnout violent change. Also from the start, in 
uly, 1789, her people are too much led by the sensa¬ 
tion-loving Parisians. Soon her peasants setde down 
on tlicir newly enfranchised freeholds, thereby form- 
injg a firm substratum on which the army draws 
with splendid results; but at the top all is turmoil. 
A quasi-rural reaction is therefore bound to come, and 
Bonaparte, with his Corsican instincts and Roman 
inspirations, is the man to carry it through and com¬ 
bine order at Paris with triumph on the frontiers. 
Hitherto no politician (neither Mirabcau, nor Danton, 
nor Robespierre) has had the army at his back; while 
Bonaparte has; for his exploits and his promises 
appeal to the class which fills the ranks. Guaranteeing 
to die peasants their freeholds, he will have them at 
his back in his struggles with the talkers at Paris and 
with the forces of royalist reaction now threatening 
Nice and Alsace. He has the French peasants with 
him to the end. 

Secondly, he has profoundly changed since the days 
of that Bcaucaire pamphlet. In his brilliant campaigns 
in Italy he has learnt to hold man cheap. He thinks 
meanly of his countrymen, and orders shootings in 
every village which opposes the tricolour. Again, on 
May 15, 1797, he writes: “ Heavens! How scarce men 
arc. Tlicrc ait in Italy eighteen millions of men; and 
I can barc}j)^ find two, Dandolo and Mclzi.** Also, in 
order to tnd #ie war on the Continent he barters 
aw^ to Al^ia Venice and half of her subjects. Next, 
he nj^ lumsclf far superior to all the French generals 
in ^Mtoraft and the trkks of diplomacy, and has 
learn even from Talleyrand in diat sphere, 
life now as mainly an afiair of calculation of 
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chances, in which his skill and dogged energy will 
range Fortune cvct on his side. For in this formative 
period of life he has compeUed success at nearly all 
points and has turned the failures into triumphs. 

The East also has thrown over him her spell. Con¬ 
fronting the desert, the mysterious Nile, the over¬ 
powering sun, he feels the littleness of man, the grip 
of fate. His Rousseauite dreams of the noble savage 
vanish: ** Savage man is a dog,” he writes. But these 
degraded hordes will obey as nobody obeys in restless 
Europe. In the East, then, is the making of a great 
empire. Before that wretched mud-hole,” Acre, he 
writes (May 9, 1799): If I succeed, I will raise and 
arm all Syria; I will march on Damascus and Aleppo. 
As I advance, I shall swell my ranks with the ais- 
contented: I will announce the end of slavery ”—^hc 
has lately bought three slaves—” and the tyrannous 
rule of tne pasnas; I shall reach Constantinople at the 
head of an armed multitude; I shall establish in the 
East a new and great Empire.” The reality, of course, 
is different, for the mud-hole docs stop him. Never¬ 
theless, on his return from the East he is a dis¬ 
illusionised democrat; and the sequel was to prove the 
wisdom of that great thinker, Montesquieu, when he 
warned republicans against conquering another nation 
lest their victorious general undermine their own 
liberty. 

Finally, Bonaparte came back from the East almost 
a cynic. For there, too, he has learned that Josephine 
has played him false, living almost openly with a 
cavalry officer, M. Charles. It is true that he himself, 
both in Italy and Egypt, has often been untrue to her, 
so that at Cairo his stepson Eug&nc de Beauharnais, for 
whom he has a real regard,, remonstrates with him on 
one brazenly flaunted liaison. But he goes his own 
way in such affairs, and at Paris will make it almost 
a virtue to pardon Josephine and take her back. 

Such, then, was this man of thirty, now resolved 
to pluck the pear. He and his comrades and brothers 
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(eqjecklly clever, scl^mmg Lucien) skilfully set to 
Vrork to utidermioe the influence of the Directory and 
the two elected Councils* The five Directors, oeing 
generaUy unpopular, could be, and were, easily dis¬ 
posed of; but to overthrow the Councils, in which 
republican feeling was strong, proved more difficult 
The way was prepared by the real plotters, Talleyrand, 
Sifeyes and others, giving out that a plot was 
menacing the Republic, and that the sessions of the 
two Councils must therefore be transferred to the 
Palace of St. Cloud. There, far away from the support 
of the democrats of Paris, Lucien (then President of 
the larger Council) displayed great presence of mind 
at a crisis which shook Napoleon nerve, for he dis¬ 
solved the Council and appealed to the troops for 
protection against traitors. Thereupon the troops 
marched in and drove out the elect of France 
(November 9, 1799). Exit parliamentarism, just ten 
years after its dawn of radiant promise. Enter 
Caesarism, just one month after the landing at Fr^jus 
and die flight from Egypt. 

This attack on the principles of the French Revolu¬ 
tion could be justified only by success. It was more 
tiban justified, for there now ensued the four and a 
half years of the Consulate, the greatest period of re¬ 
construction experienced by France or any land. Such 
a time was overdue, and Bonaparte, taking the tide 
of First Consul with two supernumeraries (soon to be 
^uiedy dropped), now gave free rein to his Roman 
instincts. He will found a State on the principles of 
law and order too long neglected by the French 
Revolutionists. Where they have legislated wholesale 
for man in tjie abstract, ne will be content to meet 
the nmre pressing needs of the man in the street. 
Wha« they for long relied on one all-powerful 
A^Mnbly, he will now divide it into sections, in pur- 
of the motto Divide ei impera, and will easily 
dteibte to diese kgidative fragments. Clearly the new 
system is advantageous. There will be fat Im oratory 
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dud far more careful inquiry into the needs of each 
case, every decree being now subjected to close 
scrutiny by him and a conservative Senate. 

Here, again, he fuliillcd a wise maxim of Burke, 
who, corrunenting on the Rights of Man, had said: 
“ Government is not made in virtue of natural rights, 
which may and do exist in total independence of it. 
, . , Government is a contrivance of human wisdom to 
provide for human wants. Men have a right that these 
wants should be provided for by this wisdom/" Bona¬ 
parte, in his best period, the Consulate, acted in this 
spirit, though far more autocratically than Burke would 
approve. His mental and bodily powers now con¬ 
centrated on the task of meeting the nation’s needs. 
“ His eyes,** writes Councillor Roederer, “ without 
noting your admiration, arc searching for your wants, 
your interests.’* Thus, he reorganised local government 
on an autocratic basis, a Prefect being placed over 
each Department to act as a miniature First Consul, 
responsible to him and superseding the democratic 
local councils of 1790. Later, he reconstructed the 
educational system on the same principles, authori¬ 
tarian in spirit, centralised in management, pyramidal 
in form, ranging from the elementary schools (ill-pro¬ 
vided for) through the lycies to the university, which 
last, indeed, controls all education. Of his further 
efforts at restoring external and internal peace, codify¬ 
ing French law in the new Code Napoleon, reinvigor¬ 
ating French industry, commerce and finance, and 
restoring the Roman Catholic religion, it is impossible 
here to speak. But the last of these topics milst be 
sketched m briefly, for it is all important. 

During a decade since the passing of the Civil Con¬ 
stitution of the Clergy (July, 1790), the public celebra¬ 
tion of the rites of tnc Roman Catholic Church had 
been illegal; for the Pope and the devout had at once 
refused to recoMisc the validity of the religious rites 
performed by me bishops and priests who thereafter 
accepted the revolutionary constitution of the Church. 
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A smam sdiism was the fcsult. The orthodox (those 
who d[>cy€d the Pope rather than the revolutionary 
decree) celebrated their rites secretly, often in danger 
of their lives, while the “constitutionals/’ as time- 
scivcrs, enjoyed litdc respect. By the year 1799 
^nion turned in favour of the orthodox, whose 
fiidclity aroused new devotion to the Church. It is 
known that Bonaparte, whose mother was devout, 
rcs|>cctcd the orthodox; and his Caesarean sense of 
religion as a prop useful to the State would by itself 
have prompted tne restoration of Papal authority in 
France, on condition of its being wielded in his 
support. Formerly, the King of France owed much 
of his prestige to being styled “ the eldest son of the 
Church,” and Bonaparte, under this spiritual panoply, 
would be irresistible. Further, he saw in religion, as 
organised in the Roman hierarchy, a valuable aid to 
civil authority, besides inducing French Royalists to 
rally aroimd him and desert the cause of tne exiled 
Bourbon princes. 

In a long conversation with Councillor of State 
Thibaudeau, on June 10, 1801, in the garden of 
Josephine’s country house at Malmaison, Bonaparte 
began with an idyllic sketch of the reasons which 
prompted his turn Rome-wards. The sound of the 
churen bells of Ruel, near by, said he, had of late 
strangely moved him, for they recalled his early 
associations; and he asked himself, What must not be 
their power with simple believing souls? Clearly, a 
nation must have a religion, and in France it must 
emanate from die Pope, who alone could annul the 
authority of the recalcitrant clergy. “ We (the Govern¬ 
ment) shalL issue a declaration that the Catholic 
religion, b<®g that of the majority of the French 
nat^, must be recognised and organised. The First 
Consul will nominate fifty bishops, whom the Pope 
wit institute. They will appoint the cur^s, and the 
will give them all salaries. All alike shall take 
an oath of fidelity to die Government Those who re- 
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fuse to submit dhall be banished... . People may call 
me a Papist if th^ like. I am nothing. I was a 
Mohammedan in £g;^t. I shall be a Catholic in 
France for the sake ot the people.” Apart from the 
pretty church bells prelude there spoke the inmost 
thoughts of the budding Napoleon. 

Accordingly, a Concordat, or treaty, was signed with 
the Vatican on the terms indicatca above. Now, as 
always, Bonaparte drove a hard bargain, for the 
Church had to give up all its claims to the valuable 
clerical lands confiscated in 1789, as also to tithes and 
various privileges, besides accepting a position some¬ 
what inierior to that held under the old monarchy. 
But, as the Church stamped out the “ constitutional ” 
schism and regained many essentials, it stood high in 
public esteem, and when, on Easter Day, 1802, the 
Concordat was proclaimed in state at Notre Dame, 
scowling Jacobins and Royalist frondeurs admitted that 
the Revolution was at an end and the chances of a 
Bourbon Restoration were remote. General Moreau, 
during the service, walked about ostentatiously outside 
Notre Dame. Another, Delmas, when asked by 
Napoleon what he thought of the ceremony, replied: 
“It was a pretty Capucinade. It wanted nothing 
except the million of men who have died to put an 
end to what you have just set up again.” Thereafter 
Moreau, Delmas, and other scoffers were marked men, 
and before long had to leave France. 

More than any event of these momentous years the 
Concordat helped on the foundation of the Napoleonic 
Empire. That change appealed to the great mass of 
Frenchmen; for, while the Revolution had satisfied 
their desire for equality and secure land tenure, the 
great Corsican now ministered to their love of tradi¬ 
tion and pomp, their craving for order, prosperity, and 
military glory. Accordingly, there was little open 
opposition to his assumption of the imperial title in 
May, 1804. In silent indignation the great Carnot left 
France; but moH of the old Jacobins acquiesced in the 
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rule of thor first soldier, who, by bis recent execution 
of the Due d’Enghien, had opened a blood-feud with 
the Bourbon princes. Royalists were indignant when 
the Pope, Pius VII., came from Rome to grace 
Napolcon^s coronation at Notre Dame on December 2, 
1804; but most Frenchmen rejoiced that France had 
now rejoined Christendom and that the old and the 
new were in some measure reconciled. 

This general work of reconciliation is the greatest 
of the achievements of Napoleon. For him it was no 
artificial work, but rather the outcome of his nature. 
When confronted with the inane irregularities of the 
old regime, he was a democrat; but in the depths of 
his Roman being he was an autocrat—in fact, Julius 
Caesar redivivus. He believed in the State as the em¬ 
bodiment of all the activities and aspirations of the 
pcMlc. The first magistrate, whether called Consul 
or Emperor, must be surrounded with all the attributes 
of power and dignity. In these religion held a high 
place; and when he took the coronation oath—“ I 
swear that I will govern with the sole purpose of 
securing the interests, the happiness, and the glory of 
the French people ”—^hc was solemnly investing 
monarchy with the ideal of service to the whole com¬ 
munity. And this ideal (far more impressive, surely, 
than that of the outworn idea of the divine right of 
kings) was destined to popularise his power in a way 
never before known in Western Europe. We may go 
further and say that, by consecrating monarchy anew 
with religious rites and by linking it with his vast and 
beneficent efforts at reconstruction, he was endowing 
that half discredited institution with a new lease of 
life, not only in France, but wherever French in- 
fiuence spread. In short, this Corsican exile of June, 
1793, was now, in 1801-1804, uniting the old with the 
new and welding together royalty and democracy. 

That generation wondered, as all generations have 
wondered, at &is and other bewildering changes. 
In four years a chaotic society found order; roads 
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were being remade, canab cut, and cities beautified; 
industry was flourishing and the half bankrupt 
treasury of 1799 was full; laws were made intelligible, 
and religion again functioned. The cause of it all was 
that little Corsican, whose figure rounded with the 
varied toils of eighteen hours a day that wore other 
men thin, whose memory for facts and figures startled 
every councillor, whose powers of debate and generally 
sound judgment alone could overbear opposition, 
while in reserve there lurked the imperious will that 
brooked little opposition and the versatile fancy that 
could thwart or punish it. What wonder that he 
gained a masterful hold over that tired and distrustful 
generation? Talleyrand had passed the suggestive 
verdict; ** In times of revolution one finds cleverness 
only in audacity, greatness only in exaggeration.*’ 
That is true. Just as the old Gauls, when bled white 
by tribal wars, succumbed to Caesar, so, too, when 
worn out by factious broils, their descendants fell 
under the spell of the astounding boldness, the dwarf¬ 
ing greatness of Napoleon. 

His dynasty ought to have been, and probably 
would have been, permanent, if only he had shown 
some measure of self-restraint in the far more hazard¬ 
ous sphere of foreign policy. Yet here, too, there re¬ 
mained enough of chaos and weakness in old Europe 
to minister to his passion for grandiose schemings. 
But, in order to understand this all important side 
to his career, wc must retrace our steps to follow the 
chief episodes somewhat closely. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE SECOND COAUTION AND THE 
PEACE OF AMIENS 

As has already appeared, the provocative policy of 
France in 1798 led the aggrieved Powers, Austria and 
Russia, in 1799 to form a second coalition against her; 
and the advance of their troops placed her eastern 
and south-eastern districts in much danger. Though 
the invaders were checked by Mass^na^s victory at 
Zurich, her position was precarious through the winter 
of 1799-1800. In the spring of 1800 Napoleon took the 
field and skilfully directed the operations in South 
Swit2^rland for crossing the Great St. Bernard and 
coming down on the Austrian line of communications 
in PitSmont. This brilliant move was crowned with 
success at the Battle of Marengo (June 14, 1800); and 
Moreau’s triumph at Hohenlindcn in Bavaria late in 
the year induced the Court of Vienna (now deserted 
by Russia) to make peace and restore the former state 
or things in Italy and West Germany, leaving the 
French supreme there and in Switzerland. 

It remamed to settle matters with Great Britain, 
now again isolated. This proved to be more difficult; 
for the Pitt Ministry, which was Ipath to enter the war 
early in 1793, had, in and after 1797, made head against 
France, driving the French, Dutch, and Spanish fleets 
from the seas, capturing nearly all their colonies, and 
breakup up the Armed Neutrality League of 1800 into 
which Bonapif^te skilfully coaxed the Czar Paul. But, 
in the spring of i8ox, that Ministry* had to resign 
office for causes too complex to be described here; and 
it was succeeded by a far weaker Cabinet headed by 
die Speaker, Addington. Though fortunate in carry¬ 
ing out the warlike plans of his predecessor both in the 
Bsude and against the French army marooned in Egypt, 
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yet^ as was natural, the new Prime Minister ardently 
desired peace in order to cull his laurels while he 
might. His negotiations ended inopportunely in 
September, 1801, when Bonaparte knew, but he him¬ 
self did not know, of a recent decisive British success 
in Egypt. Accordingly, the French negotiators in 
London hurried on the bargaining, which went wholly 
in their favour. Bonaparte could scarcely believe his 
good fortune. To his confidante, Roedercr, he said: 
^ My dear fellow, England ought not to wish for 
peace because we arc masters of the world. Spain is 
ours. We arc firmly planted in Italy. In Egypt we 
hold positions in the rear of their [Indian] establish¬ 
ments.- Switzerland, * Holland, Belgium ... we 
would, if it were necessary, wage war against all the 
world.” 

Yet, by the Preliminaries of London (October i, 
1801), Aadmgton and his colleagues now su^nded 
hostilities on the following terms: The British Govern¬ 
ment was to restore to France all her colonics captured 
in the war, besides those of her Dutch and Spanish 
allies, except Ceylon and Trinidad. France was left 
with some measure of control over the Dutch, Swiss, 
Ligurian, and Cisalpine Republics; and Addin^on 
neglected to secure the renewal of commercial relations 
with France, her dependent States, and her great 
colonial empire. Interpreting these sweeping conces¬ 
sions as a sign of craven weakness, Bonaparte now 
proceeded to strengthen his hold on those republics and 
to embark on a forward colonial policy in the West 
and East Indies. Thus in the ensuing time of peace he 
secured for France both in Europe and overseas a 
position far surpassing the dreams of Louis XIV.; and 
no power darca to say him nay. 

For a weak Ministry now held office at Westminster, 
and h^olcon always despised weakness and vacilla¬ 
tion. That masculine authoress, Mme. dc Stael, in 
one of her early encounters with him, had noted his 
deference to an interlocutor who paid him back in 
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kk^; md hk aide^le^amp also knew that to hesitate 
before him was to be lost. Judee, chen^ of his feeling 
vvhm, at the end of a war indining on the whole in 
her favour, Addingtonian England made the surpris¬ 
ingly bad peace noted above. To a man of his bent 
such action seemed a sign of inner weakness in the 
nation or of cowardice in its rulers. In cither case he 
now proceeded to press her hard, refusing to make any 
commcrdal concessions, which meant that Britisn 
goods and produce of all kinds were now almost 
exdudcd, not only from France and her dependent 
republics, but also from her conquered colonics now 
retroceded to her by the Treaty of Amiens. These last 
included several valuable colonics in the West Indies, 
espedally Martinique, Guadeloupe, St Lucia, and 
Tobago, besides the Cape of Good Hope and Dcmc- 
rara restored to the Dutch. Thus, as a result of Add- 
ington*s improvidence and Napoleon’s exclusiveness, 
Bntain’s overseas commerce was somewhat worse off 
than during the war, while that of France was pro¬ 
portionately aggrandised. Further, the peace, as finally 
conduded at Amiens in March, 1802, soon proved to 
be fraught with danger in a political sense, hor Napo¬ 
leon proceeded to fasten his grip on the Batavian 
(Duten) Republic and to keep his troops in some of 
its fortresses, so that the Cape of Good Hope, now 
handed back to the Dutch, was likely to become in 
effect French, thus depriving British shipping of a 
much-valued port of call on me sea route to India. 

His Mediterranean policy also became very pro¬ 
nounced, espedally when ne became the autocratic 
President of the Cisalpine (now renamed Italian) Re¬ 
public and Mpcecded to annex Elba to France. As he 
almost opemy controlled the policy of the decadent 
Court of Madrid, it was dear that he might confi¬ 
dently expect to regain command of the Mediterranean, 
of wnich Nelson’s triumph at Aboukir and our sub¬ 
sequent capture of Malta had for the time deprived 
him. For one of the chief defects of the Peace of 
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Amiens was to hand back Malta to the weak Order 
of the Knights of St John under complex conditions 
which proved to be incapable of fulfilment. Clearly, 
then, Malta would be as easy a prize to him as it had 
been in 1798. When, therefore, he openly boasted in 
the official Moniteur of January 30, 1803, that 6,000 
French troops would easily reoccupy Egypt, and two 
months later sent off a French expedition to Pondi¬ 
cherry, the Addington Ministry took alarm. To do 
him justice, Addington, for all his deferential manners 
(cleverly parodied by Canning), was not without an 
inner fund of English dojggcdncss; and he and Lord 
Hawkesbury now adopted a stiff attitude which both 
surprised and exasperated Napoleon, They demanded 
as a safeguard for the overland route to India that 
we should continue to occupy Malta (not yet evacu¬ 
ated) for the period of ten years. Napoleon was 
furious, and threatened the vengeance of Europe on 
la perfide Albion, The Addington Ministry, however, 
held firm, and in the second week of May, 1803, with¬ 
drew from Paris our ambassador, Lora Whitworth, 
declaring war on May 18. After dieir experience of 
Napoleon’s dealings during this onesided peace, British 
statesmen never again trusted him; and their profound 
distrust accounts for the breakdown of his offers of 
peace in 1805, 1806, and 1810. 


CHAPTER V 

NAPOLEON AND EUROPE (1803-1807) 

There can be litdc doubt that the BritiA declaration 
of war frustrated betimes Napoleon’s widespread and 
threatening designs against tne British Empire. Hte 
was resolved to take its place as a world-power, espm-* 
ally in the East. As a youth he had thought of going 
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tiiitliar; aad ti> Am md mnamed obsessod by the 
whidi the Orient has cast upon aspiring natures. 
The vastncss of its area, die marvel of the careers there 
made (or unmade) and the docility of its peoples 
attracted him; and on January 15, 1803, he had tvritten 
secret instructions to General Dccacn, his new Com- 
mander 4 n-Chief at Pondicherry, which suggested a 
time of cautious preparation in India and the likeli¬ 
hood of a rupture with Great Britain by September, 
1804. Now these designs were cut short. In his rage 
he turned upon Englim tourists and residents of mili¬ 
tary age in France and held most of them in durance 
till the end of the war—^an act savouring of the Corsi¬ 
can vendetta spirit; for he could not strike effectively 
at England herself, only at George III.’s Electorate 
of Hanover, which French troops now overran. Across 
the seas it was England which could strike; and her 
navy soon occupied St. Lucia, Tobago, and others of 
the French West Indies. It also captured the relics of 
his expedition which had vainly attempted the reduc¬ 
tion ot St Domingo. 

Apparently, Napoleon, after the costly failure in 
that island, for a time lost hope in the New World; 
for in the spring of 1803 he sold Louisiana to the 
Unimd States and turned his attention eastwards. 
Above all, he was resolved to be supreme in the 
Mediterranean; witness his letter of August 23, 1803, 
which declares that he will never allow the British to 
hold anything in that sea, and that he has occupied 
Hanover and the heel of Italy in order to compel them 
to evacuate it. Distrust on both sides renaering a 
settlement impossible, hostilities went on; and, as war 
is a blunderin|Mrocess which sows animosities broad¬ 
cast, more ana more Powers became involved. Un- 

fe as yet to invade England, Napoleon occupied the 
I fust named in order to cut off or threaten her 
ey^tinental and Levantine commerce. She, by way of 
retort, seized the French colonics noted above, ana, as 
Napoleon swtpt the Dutch into his net, their cdlonits 
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of Dcmerara^ Surinam, and Goree soon fell to die 
British Navy, His pressure on Spain to supply him 
with large pecuniary succours led the British Govern¬ 
ment to take steps to cut off the Spanish treasure fleet 
—high-handed acdon which ranged Spain openly on 
Napoleon’s side (I>cccmbcr, 1804). In June, 1805, his 
determination to control the greatest possible extent of 
coast line led him to annex outright the Ligurian 
(Genoese) Republic; and this step, coming after his 
defiant assumption of the Crown of the Kingdom of 
Italy, induced Austria and Russia to take up arms on 
behalf of the balance of power. Thus, by August, 
1805, the war became general. 

Meanwhile, his plan of invading England had not 
succeeded. Indeed, so great were the obstacles that 
some doubt still remains whether he seriously intended 
to take that step. The evidence is not decisive. Against 
that venture may be cited his statement of February 23, 
1798: “ Whatever we do, we cannot command the sea 
for several years. To invade England without that 
supremacy is the boldest and most difficult operation 
ever attempted.” Yet he invaded Egypt, where the 
sea risks were also great, and his confidence had in¬ 
creased with every year of almost unbroken triumph. 
On November 12, 1803, he writes: “ I have ground 
for hoping that in a reasonable time I shall reach the 
goal whicn Europe expects of me. We have six cen¬ 
turies of insults to avenge.” In July, 1804 (after press¬ 
ing on the construction of warships and a huge flotilla), 
he reviews the head section of the flotilla at the 
recently improved harbour of Boulogne, and reckons 
that he has in all 1,800 light craft and flat-bottomed 
boats able to carry over to England 120,000 men and 
10,000 horses. ” Let us be masters of the strait for six 
hours and we shall be masters of the world.” Having 
also twenty-one sail-of-thc-linc at Brest, five at Roche¬ 
fort, and ten at Toulon, he hopes to send Nelson (then 
observing Toulon) off on a fool’s errand towards Egypt, 
while the Toulon fleet will sail into the Atlantic, join 
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the Rochefort squadron, double wide rotmd Irelandi 
or hf another course arrive before Boulogne in Septem* 
ber* Was ail this serious, or was it mere bluff? In 
reality he had fewer light craft, boats, and troops; and 
the difficulties of getting out of the harbour of 
Boulogne against the prevalent westerly winds were 
immense. Again, on july 27, he wrote to General 
Bnme, Ambassador at Constantinople, that he had 
3,000 light craft “ which only await a favourable wind 
to cdrry the imperial eagle to the Tower of London. 
Time and fate alone know what will come of it all’* 
Incidentally, all this bustle and bluster served him 
well by consolidating his new imperial power. The 
change to the Empire, in May, iSoa, was accepted with 
d^p misgivings by all Frcncn thinkers—^now a weary, 
disillusioned group—and by a large part of the army. 
It was therefore necessary to identify his new regime 
with national sentiment, and there was no better way 
of diverting the thoughts of Frenchmen from domestic 
politics than that of exciting anew their hatred of 
England. Already her blockade of French shores and 
captures of French commerce and colonics was raising 
the old antagonism; and he now fanned the flame by 
articles and caricatures which he himself inspired—an 
effort which Gillray and Rowlandson paid back with 
interest. He also ordered the State archivist, Hautcrivc, 
to write a pamphlet recounting England’s gains in 
both the Indies. In this task of inflaming national 

g etssion ($0 much easier than that of calming it) the 
mperor entirely succeeded. The French, at nrst very 
loam to have another war with England, now became 
violently Anglophobe, and towns and villages vied 
with ea^ oth#»in presenting a sail-of-thc-line, frigate, 
or gunboat for destroying the natural enemyIn 
July, 1804, Boulf^e erected on the quay an obelisk 
to ** Napoleon, fimperor of the French. The two 
worlds claim from you the liberty of the seas. From 
the River Lianc will fly forth the avenging thunder¬ 
bolts.’* In this new exatement he found the means of 
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allaying the discontent at the sepulture of the French 
Repubfic. 

With this new enthusiasm for the Napoleonic 
Empre he associates a sense of utter devotion to its 
symool^ the tricolour flag now surmounted by the 
imperial eagle* On the news that Admiral Linois* 
squadron has fled before our armed East Indiamen he 
writes indignantly to Dccrfcs, Minister of Marine: 

All the maritime expeditions undertaken while I 
have been at the head of the Government have always 
failed because the admirals sec double and have dis¬ 
covered somewhere that one can make war without 
running risks.” Again: “ Mcn-of-war are not mer¬ 
chantmen. It is honour that I intend shall be pre¬ 
served, not certain bits of wood and men.” And 
again, to General Lauriston, commanding the troops 
for a great West India expedition (which came to 
naught;, he recommends these three principles of 
action in time of adversity: “ Union of forces, activity, 
and a firm resolve to perish gloriously. These are the 
three principles of the military art which have made 
fortune favourable to me in all my operations. Death 
is nothing; but to live on conquered and without 
glory is to die daily.” By such words, backed up by 
doughty deeds, he incited the nation to deeds of 
heroism; for by these appeals he instilled the convic¬ 
tion that he could command Fortune, and that there¬ 
fore his armies and fleets must ultimately win. Men 
filled with this Napoleonic fatalism might be trusted 
to do more than their best. 

Now, such a leader with such followers could not 
turn tail from the cliffs of Boulogne without adequate 
cause. If his fleets opened up the least chance of 
success, he was bound to try to “leap the ditch.” 
The trouble was that plans came so thick and fast to 
his perfervid brain that they finally jostled each other. 
When Spain joined him at the end of 1804 his chances 
incrcasca; and, if he had been content to make all the 
French, Dutch, Spanish, and Northern Italian ports 
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han}, and dien drill hard for thre^ or tmt 

E , ht ssaight perhaps have overwhelmed m* 

sh Navy, far superior to that of France carW in 
1803, was, two years later, ovorworked in its efforts 
to observe the enemy’s naval stations from the Tcaccl 
to the Rhine and Scheldt, and beyond to Boulogne, 
Cherbourg, Brest, Rochefort, Fcrrol and Corunna, 
Cadiz, Caithagena, Toulon (and soon Genoa). Yet 
only by observation of the chief of these stations could 
hostile squadrons be prevented from sailing out, 
either for commerce destruction and colony raiding, 
or for a snowball strategy of combining in the Chan* 
ncl. This last device presented the best chance of over* 
coming the Central British force, the Channel Fleet 
observing Brest, as also the reserve squadron at the 
Downs or the Norc; but time was needed both for 
naval construction and for that equally important 
factor, drill and gunnery practice at sea. This the 
impatient ruler did not allow. 

Among the great qualities of a ruler should come 
patience; for the masses of mankind move slowly and 
dicir interests arc closely and curiously intertwined. 
Still more necessary was this quality to a parvenu, 
who needed tactful and cautious procedure if he were 
to conciliate his own people and nis neighbours. The 
mass of his own sub}ect$ he had l^^ly placated or 
doped, the extremes (Jacobins and Koyalists) being 
cowed by his acts of calculating vengeance. But would 
all the continental rulers long accept his sway ever 
extending over Europe? This was doubtful. Signs of 
restiveness at Vienna and Petersburg against his 
supremacy nettled him; and he wimed to settle 
matters quick|pt with the^ elusive islanders, who 
otherwi^ work up a new coalition against 
Prmn<x. Hence his plan of March a, 1805, for hurrying 
on the naval dinouement. He now bids Villcntuve 
and the Toulon fleet steal out when Nelson is driven 
away by a gale, make for Cadiz, rally the Sf^nish 
ffeet* and sau together Itx die West Incfics. There he 
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% td dlo aQ pdis3]le litrm to our blaods and 
^ luercci watt a atated titne for the Brest f]|K$ 
watched 1 w Cornwallis), and then wi^^U^^d mimf 
return to Europe for a purpose whichpw 4 eciaeiml 
destinies of the world. Later, on hply names 

Fcrrol as the first objective in European 
We cannot here trace the working c Hjyp f this 
gigantic scheme, except to say that, while ^^Mmeuve 
and the Spanish fleet succeeded in gettu^^p^ Iway 
to the West Indies, yet Nelson, thou dffly fe, time 
thrown off the scent, pursued them MHr^^scaring 
them away before they did much hm^Ppso that, 
when roughly handled by Admiral CaldcFoff Finis- 
terre, this combined fleet ultimately made off for 
Cadiz; and their retreat occurred at the very time 
when Napoleon still hoped for their arrival at Bou¬ 
logne to convoy the flotilla across to the coast of Kent. 
In those days, near the end of August, x8<k, he was 
in a fever of impatience, for he had hcara that the 
Austrians and Russians were beginning to march 
towards France. Amidst the ruin of his maritime 
hopes he discerned the chance of surprising these new 
enemies on land. So the Grand Army filed away 
secretly from Boulogne towards the Rhine and the 
Upper Danube, there to win immortal fame. Did he 
all along foresee and work for this welcome diversion? 
Later, he gave out that such was the case. Now, with 
Napoleon it is hard to fathom the truth, for he was a 
Southern European who had succeeded in living 
through the Reign of Terror. Still, the immensity of 
his preparations for the invasion of England, his eager 
tamest in them, his contempt of the British Admiralty, 
hts resolve to succeed in all that be attempted, his 
dread of the ridicule which in France attends a fiasco, 
last, but not least, thd money which he spent on the 
mds leading to his pc^ts and his disregard (until 
August a5) m those leading to Germany, all testify to 
the reality of his desire to strike at the heart of hts 
diief enemy. 


3 
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To merge « makthy witjbdrawtl itom a mjb« i&m 
t i|iiick stalk md sfanog at a kill is givea to all die 
tats but to few mca. Napoleou aocomoHdied it witb 
feline grace* As luck would have it, nis quarry was 
pud>lifid* Tbe Austrians (those dully useml foils to 
his brilliance) had marched up the Danube to Ulm and 
there awaited their even slower Russian allies before 
crossing the Rhine* In front of the Hamburg general, 
Mack, were the defiles of the Black Forest, and in 
front of than were dangled cavalry lures which con¬ 
firmed him in the belief that the French main attack 
would be frontal. He also believed the lying rumours 
diat the British had landed on the French a>ast and a 
revolution had broken out at Paris. Meanwhile, Napo¬ 
leon was sending the mass of his Grand Army and of 
Bernadotte's Corps from Hanover round the north 
and north-east of the Austrians, while others marched 
to cut them off from Tyrol. He encouraged his hungry, 
soaked troops with burning words. To Soult he wrote 
on October 12: “ The event must be ten times more 
glorious than Marengo. ... If I had intended merely 
to defeat the enemy we need not have undertaken such 
marches and such fatigues; but I must capture them.’* 
Finally, Mack discerned the hideous truth, but his 
struggles were now too late, and on October 20 he 
was min to surrender with the chief body near Ulm. 
Few of his troops cut their way through to the east 
and south, and m all some 50,000 troops, with their 
artillery and stores, fell as a prize to die brain of 
Napoleon and the kgs of his soldiers. 

This astonishing triumph was due, firs^ to Napo¬ 
leon’s foresight arm fats topographical instincts, which 
discerned the^peamess of the opportunity, while the 
Rusrians were still far away, of cn^lfing lack’s force; 
secondly, to die dash ana energy shown by Ney at 
Etchingen, and other marshals and generals elsewhere; 
thirdly, to the spioidtd marthing powers of t^ French, 
n^iong stibsitted on bread and water in order to hurry 
on and surround the enemy; fourthly, to tht Haps^* 
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btirgs sending il^ best Austrian arrnjr and general into 
Itity (wbcnce th% had soon to retreat in the hope dP 
saving Vienna), and also in choosina for their weaker 
army under Mack so dangerously advanced a position 
as Ulm; fifthly, to the folly of that general in thisting 
blindly to preconceived notions. By way of contrast, 
note Napoleon’s method in these his best years. When 
he framed a plan of campaign, he did so provisionally 
and in general outline, fixing on his actu^ moves day 
by day, and then only when he was well assured cu> 
the positions of the enemy. Those who study his 
detailed correspondence, in which his eager mind is 
seen scanning ail the ascertainable facts before it decides 
on the next move, will not be gulled by the many 
pretty stories of his laying down rigidly all his plans 
far ahead. For instance, Dupin, in his Voyages dans 
la Grande Bretagne, states that the Emperor, while at 
Boulogne and a prey to transports of rage against 
Villcncuvc for his retreat to Cadiz, “ unhesitatingly, 
without a pause, dictated the whole of the plan of 
campaign of Austcrlitz,” so that even beyond Munich 
** the time alone underwent some alteration.” Napo¬ 
leon himself would have been the first to laugh at so 
blind an exhibition of hero worship. 

” Soldiers, we cannot rest yet ” (such is his bulletin 
of October 21). “You arc impatient for a second 
campaign. The Russian army, arawn by the gold of 
England from the farthest limits of the earth, must 
su&r the same fate.” So the Grand Army marches 
cast, and on November 14 he enters the Hapsburgs’ 
palace of Schoenbrunn, near Vienna. At Znaim, north 
of that city, he hears the first news of Trafalgar. It 
makes no impression on him; he orders Deeres just the 
same to send out the cruising squadrons; and, later, he 
declares that he intends to flood the seas by a doisen 
of diem, whidb will do infinite harm to England and 
her commerce. 

In truth, after leaving Boulogne, a tone of ang^ 
pervades hk naval orders. On September 15 he in- 
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fimte VSeileipre and lOcaidoa at to sail ik0s^ 
lit tile &$t iipfxatiifiicy, knd at Nafl^, hikI 
tiudei fmcecd to Toulon* Thtiii» wimcmt knowing the 
oondiimi of du: combined i^t m: the number of its 
blockado:! he orders a difScuit operattoii» tbc final 
obfect of which is to overpower an Anglo-Russian force 
then making for South Italy, Villeneuve^ knowing his 
master^s wrath and being under the shadow ofdis- 
missalt puts out» and Trafalgar i$ the result* Thus, 
for a secondary object, and amidst conditions of 
whidh he is ignorant, the Emperor risks a still in- 
ccdiereat fleet which may, after further training, be¬ 
come essential to the success of the future invasion of 
England* Well may the French naval hisjporian, 
Dmri^,'point out (La Campagne dc Trafalgar^ 
p* aay) the defects of Napoleon’s naval strategy; for to 
a heterogeneous fleet of doubtful efficiency he issued 
orders diat imply avoidance of battle, when the British 
Admiralty and Nelson were known to be resolved on 
forcing a battle; and this sortie from Cadiz was merely 
for a political object, the maintenance of French con¬ 
trol over South Italy. The criticism is just; but these 
very facts prove Na^kon’s fixed resolve at all costs to 
oust all rivals from dbe Mediterranean. Strategically, 
die move was a radically false one. It almost invited 
defeat from Nelson’s well-trained fleet; and, as is well 
known, Trafalgar (October 21, iSo$) brought to Eng¬ 
land security not only in the Mediterranean, but also 
on her coasts and in me ocean. Afterwards, her naval 
forces could proceed to capture the rest of the hostile 
etdonies, the Cape of Gooa Hope being the first fruits 
of her maritime supremacy. In this sphere Napoleon 
was far mfaHt to our leaders, whom he affected to 
iksptse; and it is not too modi to say that his rash 
oftlc^ of inid-September, which ignored for naval war¬ 
fare the sound maxims which won him his greatest 
tiiumidis on land, in the end lost the war. Hie sequel 
wifi make good tl^ asserdon. 

Meanwt^ in Central Eurc^ his eagles flew from 
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vkioiy t0 vidsmy. VfMk Pmssia (esver jtdom M 
hotilaiaea m draw the swords Napoleon over- 
chiew tfie Aititro^ussian army 1 ^ the mighty blow of 
Ansterlitz (December 2, i8<^). Thereupon the Haps- 
burg Emperor, Francis II., sij^cd a humiliating peace, 
and the Czar Alexander withdrew the wreck of his 
army under cover of a truce. Then Napoleon setded 
scores with Prussia, whose sword-ratding before 
Austerlitz had cost him some anxious days. Before 
his threats her diffident king, Frederick William III., 
prompdy sheathed his we^on, demobilised his army, 
and came to terms with France, agreeing to use his 
influence to expel a British and auied expeditionary 
force from North-West Germany. This event dealt a 
death 4 >low to Pitt, who had cherished high hopes 
from joint action in that quarter, and it entailed 
further disgrace on Prussia. For she now bargained 
with Napoleon to secure the occupation of Hanover 
on condition of excluding British commerce from 
North-West Germany (March, 1806). Thus the Em¬ 
peror not only harmed our trade, but also embroiled 
two Powers which ought to have been steadfast 
allies. 

To ruin Bridsh commerce now became a leading 
principle of Napoleon’s policy; for by this time he had 
realised the serious results of Trafalgar, however much 
he minimised them in public. Therefore, he now 
sought to gain command of as large an extent of 
coastline as possible, in order to exclude Britain's trade 
from the Continent and thereby exhaust her. Thus, 
by the Peace of Pressburg he secured from Austria 
Istria and Dalmatia on the Adriatic coast, and in pur¬ 
suance of his mot, Italy is a mistress whose favours 
I will share with none,” nc now chased the recalcitrant 
Neapolitan Bourbons from the peninsula. They fled to 
Sicily, where British forces by sea and land protected 
them during seven years. Master of Italy and (as we 
shall soon see) protector of West Germany, he mijght 
hope to humUe the mistress of die seas^ For a time 
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in ibe mxmmt o£ x8o6 he enle^ inio ^peacc negntib- 
timiff with ^ new Fox^Occnville Ministry, bm they 
bmise down on the sut^ect of Sicily^ whidb he was 
detmnined to have for his brother Jc^ph, now King 
of Naples. Peace or war» yop shall have Naples and 
Sicily, he wrote to Joseph on Au^st 17, ifofi. On 
the contrary, even Fox, despite all his longings for 
peace, refu^ to bargain away the heritage of the 
Bour^ns, or to evacuate an island whose importance 
was enhanced bv Napoleon’s pdi^ of commercial 
exclusion from tne Continent. Similarly, the French 
negotiations for peace wdth Russia lapsea owing to his 
impossible demands. Arrogance beset him more and 
more after every victorious campaign; witness his 
words written to Talleyrand on August x8: “I know 
full well that London is a corner of the world and 
Paris its centre.” 

He might well be puffed up, for the weakness and 
senility of other monarchs and the dearth of able states¬ 
men after the death of Pitt gave him a clear field. 
Moreover, the moribund condition of the Holy Roman 
Empire (neither holy, nor Roman, nor an empire) now 
invited him to remould Germany to his will. So far 
back as May, 1797, he had written to the Directory 
that, if the Germanic System did not exist, France 
would have to create it expressly for her own con¬ 
venience. And now he proceeded to act on these lines, 
strengthening and welding together the German 
States which promised to be tools in his hands against 
either Austria or Prussia. Thus, early in 1806 he 
aggrandised Bavaria, Wuxtembo^, and Baden, and 
united them to him by marriage ties, Eugene de 
Beauhxrnaisiharrymg a Bavarian princess. In July he 
signed with these and thirty-six smaller States of 
Germany-^ranging from hkcMenburg to Baden, and 
from Sasony to Oldenburg—a treaty which formed 
the Confederatioii of the Rhine under his prote^on. 
The new league comprised a population of some 
l5#C^oao Ge^naiti, wno were to furnish him with 
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coiitiiigeiits of tioops exceeding txo^ooa men. At once 
it iiecitme die most powcffui» as it was also the 
of P'Jtt’cIy Germanic States. 

This IS a fact of ht^ significance, for the Hapsbnrg 
Empire was an ethnic mosaic, while the Prussia of 
that time was largely Slavonic. That a French ruler 
should try even to control the one purely Germanic 
State might seem absurd; but it was not so in that 
age when the instinct of nationality, however strong 
in the United Kingdom, France, and Spain, scarcely 
existed among Germans. Politically they were mere 
children. Dandled for life in the swaddling clothes of 
feudalism, or led about in Hapsburg go-carts, they 
might be expected to welcome any way of release into 
a free and intelligible existence. And at first Napoleon 
did much to awaken, even to satisfy, such hopes. 
Already he had appealed to the historic imagination of 
Germans by using at his coronation the insignia of 
Charlemagne; and now he sought by all conceivable 
means to convince them that he had succeeded to the 
throne, not of Louis XIV., but of that medieval Em¬ 
peror, who ruled from the Elbe to the Ebro. Further, 
die carrying out of several useful reforms, especially 
the introduction of the clear-cut Code Napoleon in place 
of the exasperating feudal riddles, caused much satis¬ 
faction; and many Germans felt with Goethe that they 
now could participate in a wider and invigorating 
national life. For traders, the larger union promised 
much; and, after the Battle of Jena, many German 
thinkers saw in him an all-powerful conqueror whom 
it was folly to resist and a political Messiah (strange to 
say, come out of Paris 1 ) for the rising again of helpless 
Germany. For a time his appeals to destiny naif* 
mesmerised that nation, always submissive to a strong 
itad and readily duped by political theorisings* 

If not exactly a Wssiah, Napoleon was at least a 
kingmaker* Tnc year 1806 is nnique for the number 
of royal match-makings, weddings, and coronations, 
of which he was the quite audible stage prompter and 
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mtnager. It begins m Jannarv 2, with tbe prockma* 
don of lii$ Bavarian kinglet—^out it wotild be ledtotis 
to follow in detail the ensuing ** general post ** of Ae 
lesser royalties. He now raised his brothers, except the 
too independent Lucien, to a rank for which nature 
never destined them. A strong family sense is among 
the chief of Corsican virtues; but it was reserved for 
him to give it a European vogue, and thus fulfil in 
unexpected ways Rousseau’s prophecy that that island 
would one day astonish Europe. It did so by annexing 
the Continent. 

Thus, on the expulsion of the Neapolitan Bourbons, 
he planted Joseph at Naples. Not that be rated his 
elder brother high; for, on the eve of his own coro¬ 
nation he refused to name him his successor in France, 
and wrote this disparaging estimate: “ I have risen 
by my deeds: he has remained where his birth placed 
him.’ Yet he thought him good enough for Naples; 
and that easy-going, pleasure-loving brother lounged 
along thither, only to be incited from Paris twice a 
week to govern as well as reign, to give the uppish 
lazzaroni a severe lesson, to shoot down Calabrian 
brigands, and chase the British from Sicily. Joseph 
failed all along the line. Nevertheless, in 1808, Napo¬ 
leon transferred him to Madrid—a still greater mis¬ 
take. Meanwhile, in June, 1806, Napoleon made his 
brother Louis King of Holland, and soon found, to his 
surprise, that this once favourite brother was taking 
his new responsibilities very seriously and would not 
obey impliatly the imperial orders from Paris. Hence 
sharp family disputes dragging over four years. Far 
mwe amenable was his stepson. Engine dc Bcauhar- 
nais, #lready Viceroy of Italy. He had none of the 
Bonaparte self-will, and proved to be a capable, hard- 
workmg, trustwor^y ruler, the only one of the batch 
who turned out well. 

Least satisfactory of all was the youngest Bonaparte, 
Jerome. Already ne had shown lack of character in 
putting away, at Napoleon’s orders, his first wife, Miss 
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patGrsoni of Baltimore, and in 1807 mailing, to 
order, Primers Catherine of Wiirtembcrg, His reward 
was the new kingdom of Westphalia, At his capital, 
Casscl, he soon plunged into dissipation and extrava- 

g nee of all kinds, which brought on him scores of 
ters that add spice to the Lettres nouvelles de 
NapoUon, Their snarpness is not surprising, for the 
Emperor needed a good eastern satrap in Central 
Germany, and he had one who aped the older ex¬ 
travagances of Versailles and exercised none of its 
new imperial efficiency. Nevertheless, in 1812, the 
Emperor entrusted that voluptuary wjth an important 
command in the Russian campaign and soon had 
occasion to write to him: “You arc jeopardising the 
success of the whole campaign on the right.” A year 
later he will write to Joseph, after Vittoria, deposing 
him from the command of the French armies in 
Spain, and adding; “ I desire you will not concern 
yourself in any way with the affairs of my army.” At 
this time Louis is in exile in Austria. He has Red, 
wifeless, from Haarlem under stress of imperial threats, 
and now, while watching the unfoldings of the im¬ 
perial tragi-comedy, he consoles himself by writing 
fugitive verses and a feeble novel, Marie, ou les Peines 
d*Amour. 

For this subject he might well have drawn, not on 
the experiences of a Dutch girl, but on those of his 
sisters, for they were rich and varied. Apart from Court 
journals and Us chroniques scandaUuses, the Bona¬ 
parte princesses figure little in history proper. Elisa, 
married to an Italian nullity, Baciocchi, receives and 
governs well the Principality of Lucca. Caroline has 
espoused Murat, who in March, 1806, becomes Grand 
Duke of Berg, to be transferred in 1808, not to Madrid, 
as he hoped and worked for, but to Naples in place of 
Joseph, Of the Bonapartes only Lucien and Pauline 
(Princess Borghese) do not reign. 

Murat {U beau sabreur) was too restless a neighbour 
in Berg not to provoke acute friction with Prussia, 
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and anddst all Kapciltoii's dforti in the sumtner of 
t8o6 to cajole the Allies, Eng^land and Russia^ separ* 
ateiy into disadvantageous treaties, there were oear 
signs of the imminence of war between him and 
Prussia. Scarcely were the Berg incidents settkd than 
Frederick William HI. heard news which portended 
Napolcon^s cession of Hanover to England. This, 
together with other wrongs, precipitated a Franco* 
Prussian rupture. Though somewhat surprised, 
Napoleon was ready for such an emergency, and the 
campaign ran the normal course. As ocforc Marengo 
and Ulm, the hostile columns were too far ahead 
and too isolated to withstand his trenchant strokes, 
which ended the campaign at Jena-Auerstadt (Octo¬ 
ber 14, 1806). Eleven days later his vanguard entered 
Berlin. 

It was ever his plan to play on the imagination of 
men; and he doubled the efect of his victories both by 
a remorseless pursuit and by the superb self-advertise¬ 
ment which gave the impression of power that was 
irresistible and triumj^ mat was predestined. Such 
a coup de thidtre he struck at Berlin. There, on 
November 21, 1806, he published the famous decree 
declaring the British Isles to be in a state of blockade, 
forbidding all commerce with them, and ordering the 
confiscation of British goods wherever his power ex¬ 
tended. At cmcc this code, termed the Continental 
System, ^plicd to his new Confederation and to all 
parts of Prussia occupied by his troops. Later, when 
Russia came to the nelp of Frederick William, and 
their armies were routed at Friedland (June 14, 1807), 
the new was to be imposed on Russia, Prussia, 

and State, the Duchy of Warsaw, created by 

die of TOsit (July 7, 1807). 

^^ Thcirc, on the banks of the River Nicmen, Napo¬ 
leon's star ro^ to die zenith, for he now dictated to 
whole Continent, less chan ten years since, as 
General Bonaparte, he gave the law to Austria* His 
hM tritmspb was due wgely to personal magnetism^ 
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Obviously it was politic not to browbeat, but to win 
over the Tsar, Alexander I. And at their first inter¬ 
view, dramatically staged on a large raft in that river, 
he completely succeeded. Playing on the Anglophobc 
chord, which can be made so readily to vibrate in most 
continental hearts, he represented the whole war as 
due to England (a misleading half-truth), and his own 
efforts as aimed at freeing the Continent from her 
toils and the oceans from her tyrannies. The sus¬ 
ceptible young Tsar soon succumbed, for he had of 
late complained of the slight support accorded to him 
by the British in the Baltic, and he forgot that early 
in the year a British squadron had forced the Dar¬ 
danelles and all but compelled the Porte to a peace 
with Russia. Corsican guile now hinted at a partition 
of the Continent and of Western Asia between them; 
Prussia, of course, must suffer heavily for her rashness 
and incapacity; her parts of Poland must become an 
almost self-governing Duchy (that of Warsaw); Eng¬ 
land’s ally, Sweden, was to be despoiled of Finland for 
Russia’s benefit; but the great prize was to be the 
Turkish Empire. Such is tne gist of the conversations 
of the two Emperors at Tilsit. Alexander was no less 
charmed with Napoleon the man than enthralled by 
Napoleon the statesman. That melancholy giant, 
Frederick William III., and his woe-stricken queen, 
the lovely Louisa, were quietly shelved, it being given 
out that the survival of the Hohenzollern dynasty was 
due to the personal pleadings of Alexander with the 
conqueror. Prussia, therefore, was only halved, a slice 
of Prussian Poland going to Russia. 

Still more important was the accompanying secret 
Treaty of Tilsit, whereby the two Emperors agrwd to 
make common cause against any State which did not 
admit their mediation, a compact clearly aimed against 
England, Sweden, Turkey, and any government which 
kept up dealing with the island power. The long 
conferences at Tilsit and the incite face of Alexander 
caused general alarm, a partition of Europe and the 
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l^atiC bcii^g highly pob^k* TtdiiW £mil Jiverse 
quaneri sooti fcadaea our Omce^ which» taken 

mgR^ex^ seemed to pormnd a Napoleonic coercion ol 
Dennwk* At any rate, our Foreign Secretary, George 
Canning, deemed the news convincing enough to 
warrant rigorous action against that gumian of the 
Baltic, who of late had beat unfriendly. He therefore 
organised a great expedition to Copenhagen, with 
orders to demand the cession to us of the Danish fleet 
on deposit. On the refusal of the Danes, the British 
force bombarded Copenhagen and seized the fleet 
(Augmt, 1807). This high-handed action led to 
hostilities witn Denmark and to a lowering of Eng¬ 
land’s prestige. But, late in the year, Napoleon parw 
extenuated her conduct by bargaining with the Spanish 
Court for the partition of Portugal, the ocomation of 
Lisbon, and the seizure of the Portuguese fleet. His 
troops, under Junot, marched through Spain and 
hurried to Lisbon, but were too late to seize the fleet, 
which carried away to Brazil the Government and 
many notables. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE NAPOLEONIC SUPREMACY 

Thk sequel was still more remarkable. Securely 

{ planted ^ Lubon and in Portuguese and Spanish 
ortresses 'fn the route to the Pyrenees, French troops 
hdd^lime' of the key positions of the Peninsula, and 
who had some old scores to settle with Ae 
^lianish Bourbons, now planned their destruction vrith 
lidldiisuinmate guile. Thanks to a bitter family feud, he 
"set the senik King Charles IV. against his son 
FecdinsMCkd^JKK^hoin the people of Madrid now acclaimed 
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as Fepdinand VIL Finally, after the French troaps 
cKXtiptedi Madrid and crushed a popular rising, 
Napoleon, bv a mixture of bullying and cajolery, 
secured the abdication both of Charles and Ferdinand, 
and transferred Joseph Bonaparte from Naples to 
Madrid as King of Spain and of the Indies. These 
astounding insults to the proudest people in Europe 
aroused an outburst of popular passion which led to 
widespread risings and at once reduced the French 
garrisons to the defensive. Speedily, the Spanish 
patriots appealed to England for help, whicn was 
readily and joyfully granted. An Anglo-Spanish 
alliance was formed, thus giving us at fast a firm 
friend and a sure foothold on the Continent. 

This dramatic reversal of the deep laid schemes of 
the cleverest schemer and mightiest autocrat of all 
time is at bottom due to radical defects of character. 
Councillor Pclct, who studied Napoleon closely, noted 
as his chief trait ** a mixture of impetuosity and 
trickery ... in which impetuosity predominated.” 
The Emperor’s Spanish policy exhibits a union of both 
qualities. Eager to grasp at the Spanish half of the 
New World, the Corsican displays the swiftness but 
also the cunning of a vendetta hunt. Through Spain 
and Portugal (each an easy prey!) he will strike down 
England, and not only her, but also Turkey. For, as 
appears from his numerous letters of the spring and 
summer of 1808, his expected control of the Iberian 
Peninsula and its Beets was to lead up to an attack 
on the Turkish Empire, and thereby secure safe access 
to the East Indies. Thus, on May 28, he states to his 
Minister of Marine, Deeres, that, along with the 
Spanish, Russian, and other contingents added to 
French navy, he will have 131 sail-of-thc-line ready in 
1809, ** which ought to lead us to great results.” 
What the results were to be is clear from his letter 
of May 31 to General Caulaincourt, French ambassador 
at Petersburg: ” Spanish affairs arc quite finished. 
The Spaniards arc quiet and even devoted. The 
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bo^tmi of tht great question is always: Who sliail 
imvt Constantino^c?’* But> as we have seen> Spanish 
affairs were only oeginning. 

How came this once shrewd calculator to make this 
miscalculation? The following conjectures may, per- 
ham, bring us not far from the truth. For all his acts 
of Kindness to inferiors and camaraderie with soldiers, 
Napoleon's nature was hard and unsympathetic. He 
once humprously described himself as a lust beast, 
which is true in a Rhadamanthinc sense; but at bottom 
he regarded men chiefly as pawns in the carrying out 
of his designs—a view not unnatural in a youth sternly 
brought up and yet by his own wit triumphing over 
all obstacles. A dozen times over he stated that he 
despised the Italians; and his contempt for the French 
was but thinly veiled. As for policy, he, in October, 
179% thus denned it to Talleyrand, a master in the 
craft: “ If we take as the basis for all operations true 
policy, which is nothing else than the calculation of 
combinations and chances, we shall long remain la 
grande nation, the arbiter of Europe." That creed 
carried his four-square Roman nature far through the 
rubble that was Europe. The Continent, especially 
Italy and Germany, badly needed refashioning, and it 
fell to him to do it. But his continuous and dazzling 
success in this task warped his nature, as such success 
warps all natures that arc not naturally self-effacing. 
Na{^leon was no Cincinnatus or William die Silent. 
He once confessed that from childhood he had always 
intended to have the best of everything and that the 
highest place was his by right. Such a nature de¬ 
teriorated when everything, even the Egyptian and 
Boulogt^lailures, turned out to his advantage. This 
modem rolycrates would have deemed that Greek 
tyrant a fool for flinging a precious ring into the sea 
as^ a sop to Fortune. He himself constantly used 
d^ases which imply that he could compel Fortune. 
Thus, on July 3, 1805: “When one wills strongly, 
constantly, one always succeeds," Eight weeks later 
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the {allure of his naval plans is made to redound to 
hk success on land. A^ as his star fiscs at Ulm, 
Austcrlitz, Jena, Frkdland, that terrible will hardens. 
His Ministers note that after Jena he returns a changed 
man, bearing down the slightest trace of opposition 
in the Council of State, where formerly he had 
welcomed free discussion. Pelet thus sums it up: 

Napoleon, looking down from the vast height he 
had reached, thought the rest of mankind smaller 
than they really were.*' With this fatal misconception 
now grows another, that Fate must be his henchman 
—^witness these phrases in his remarkable letter of 
February 2, 1808, to the Tsar Alexander (his would-be 
tool in the East): “On May i our troops can be in Asia, 
and yours at Stockholm. ... It is a sign of wisdom 
and of policy to do what fate orders, and to go where 
the irresistible march of events conducts us. . . . The 
work of Tilsit will regulate the destinies of the world.*^ 
Alexander, as appeared during thek interviews at 
Erfurt (September, 1808), was obviously not convinced 
that the decrees of Fate emanated from Napoleon. 

It is in this world-coiMclUng mood that Napoleon 
pushes on the Spanish aflfcair. In Spain he sees a con¬ 
temptible Court and a seemingly decadent nation. He 
will energise it and make it promote the glory of his 
Empire—a splendid programme if only he had set 
about it in the right way and in a truly benevolent 
spirit. Guilefully he Icaas on Spain to the partition 
of Portugal (which he alone keeps), and thus secures 
control of all the northern fortresses on the Pyrenees- 
Portugal road. Master of them, he occupies Madrid 
and his troops crush what he takes to be a mere local 
riot. Then the Spanish business is over, because he 
holds Madrid and the northern fortresses. In a 
military sense he is right; in a moral sense he is 
utterly wrong, for he has forgotten one all important 
factor—the feelings of the Spanish people. At bottom 
his error is psychological; he has mistaken the nature 
of mam. 
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Tkc^ resuk is Ihe Benimular War^ whkfa tmfBcs 
cvaa ttis genius and ^tinacity. Fot now die sea 
power linos a firm fulcrum from which to opesate 
against him. England can support the patriots of die 
Pemnsula from many points; if not from Corunna, 
then from Lisbon, Cadiz, or Gibraltar. At last, too, 
she produces a man. Wellington possesses the very 
qualities lacking to Napoleon. To the soaring im¬ 
agination and impetuosity of the Corsican the Briton 
opposes prudence and persistence. Where the Emperor 
has aroused undying hatred in a proud nation the 
General slowly but surclv wins trust. When in i8io 
the great conqueror thinks to overwhelm him by the 
impact of a great veteran army, the master in the art 
of defensive starves it out in front of the lines of 
Torres Vedras. In turn, the Iron Duke wears out all 
the French marshals and wears down even the mighty 
resources of Napoleon. 

Why does not the Emperor in person conduct these 
Peninsular campaigns? Because they keep alive in 
Central Europe hopes of liberation; and these detain 
him at Paris. In reliance on the Spanish diversion 
Austria arms, and, when victorious in Northern Spain, 
he has to hurry aw^ from the plains of Leon to meet 
this new danger. For a time, early in the Danube 
campaign of 1809, her best general, the Archduke 
Charles, places the French armies in great danger, and 
nothing less than Napoleon’s genius can turn Bcrthicr’s 
diffuse and clumsy opening into a brilliant offensive, 
which wins Vienna. Even so, the Archduke deals him 
a shrewd blow at Aspern, and, but for his own 
nervousness and poor support by the Archduke John, 
would biye made Wagram a drawn battle (July 6). 
As it iS| Austria (though not helped by our Walchercn 
expedition untO six weeks too late) made a brave 
fight, far mure creditable than those of 1797, 1800, and 
lS>5. Popular resistance to Napoleon was clearly 
hardei^g, and he deemed it good policy, while taking 
Irmh tbe Hap^urgs the rest of meir maritime 
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to take from them also the Archduchess 
Marie Louise as a bride. 


We must here pause to notice this event and its 
implications. Obviously, it implied the divorce of 
Josephine. That step his brothers and sisters had more 
than once urged on him, only to meet with the 
response that from kindness of heart he could not 
do it. In truth, her only crime was that she had not 
borne him a son, while Walewska, his Polish mistress, 
had. To the charge of her childlessness came the 
obvious reply that he could adopt a son, for which an 
article of his Code gave special facility. Indeed, for 
some time he had contemplated adopting Charles 
Napoleon, the little son of King Louis and Hortense 
de Bcauharnais, of whom he was very fond. But the 
sudden death of that child in May, 1807, dashed those 
hopes, and for some reason he never devolved the 
plan on their second or third son, the latter being 
Louis Napoleon, destined one day to be Napoleon III. 
Consequendy, Josephine remained a prey to anxieties, 
which amounted to anguish not long after the Austrian 
campaign of 1809, when clear signs of the approach¬ 
ing divorce appeared. Finally, with trembling voice, 
she had to read out her own doom before the 


assembled Bonaparte family in the private apartments 
of the Tuilcrics. 


A slight technical defect, which Napoleon had care¬ 
fully arranged for in their religious marriage of 
December i, 1804, now sufficed to satisfy the ecclesi¬ 
astical court of the diocese of Paris as to the invalidity 
of that marriage. This body gave the desired ruling, a 
somewhat doubtful procedure which passed muster at 
the Vatican. There was, therefore, no bar to the 
Austrian match. The alternative of a Russian princess 
had been started—possibly in order to frighten the 
l^psburgs with the prospect of a Franco-Russian 
alliance. However that may be, the religious scruples 
of Francis IL and of his daughter Marie Louise, the 
Iphigenia of the story, were now quieted, and the 
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®0«rring0 was celebrated by at Vienna oa 

March ii, i8io, the Archduke Charles now represent- 
irg Napoleon, Marie Louise went to Paris with a 
heavy heart, but with the knowledge that she was 
saving her country. Soon Napoleon &ted on her, and 
she wrote: “Everybody thinks that I fear him: I 
believe that he fc^s me/' Certainly this whole 
marriage affair predisposed Napoleon towards Austria 
and somewhat against Russia, especially as the Tsar 
had discouraged his first tentative proposals for a 
Russian bride. The prosp^t of having a son (bom 
on March 20, 1811) filled him with rapture and helped 
for a time to cement the Franco-Austrian alliance, for 
which the astute statesman, Mcttcrnich, had worked 
as the only means of saving that sore stricken State, 

In one other respect the Austrian marriage is of 
wide import, for it strengthened in Napoleon what I 
may term the dynastic trend. He now resolved to 
found a dynasty which should govern most of Europe 
and all the Spanish and Portuguese Indies, Already 
he dominated the Continent and* by the despatch of 
Massena's great army into Spain he intended to subdue 
that Peninsula. So now, in 1810, personal rule tended 
to replace the experiment of family rule, through 
brothers, tried in 1806; and the new alliance, with its 
resulting confidence, led him in this year to extend 
and tighten the frame of his Continental System. 

The commercial war against England also reguired 
his presence at Paris, for Aat struggle still bafilca him, 
Br his annexations of coastal areas, including that of 
me Papal States in May, 1809, he had hoped to seal 
up the shores of Europe against British trade and 
reduceuhe islanders to submission on his own terms. 
But they held out and were able Eioth to support the 
Spanish war and to reduce the last French and Dutch 
cedonies. That the game was not very uneven will 
appear from the following table of the gains of die 
land power and sea power after the batdes of Trafalgar 
and Austerlitz. (Conquests or annexations are denoted 
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by asterisks; tbc other items refer to the extension or 
loss of influence of the two Powers.) 


Land Power. 

1806. Holland, Italy 
(nearly all o^, Confci 
cration of Rhine, Spain, 
(Prussia, in part). 
iSot. Prussia, Russia, 
Ijenmark, and Norway. 

1808. Austria. (Loss of 
Portugal and parts of 
Spain.) 

1809. (Temporary loss of 
Austria). * Austrian 
seaboard provinces, 

♦ Papal States. 

1810. Sweden, ♦Holland, 

♦ Canton Valais, 

♦ N.W. Germany (in¬ 
cluding Hamburg and 
Liibeck). 

1811. - 

1812. (Loss of Sweden 
and Russia.) 

1813. (Loss of Prussia, 
Germany, Austria, and 
E. of Spain.) 

1814. (Loss of Holland 
and Collapse of the 
Continental System.) 


Sea Power. 

* Cape of Good Hope. 


♦ Curagoa, * Heligoland, 

and most of ♦ Danish 
West Indies. 

Portugal and parts of 
Spain, * Mariegalantc 
and ♦ D^sirade. 
Anholt, * Senegal, ♦ Mar¬ 
tinique, ♦ Cayenne, 

♦ The Ionian Islands 
(except Corfu). 

Lissa, ♦ Guadeloupe, ♦ St. 
Martin, ♦ Amboyna, 

* Mauritius, ♦ I. dc 
Bourbon, * Seychelles. 

♦ Java. 

(War with the United 
States.) 

(War with the United 
States.) 

♦ Corfu. (Peace with the 
United States.) 


On the surface the balance seemed at first to be 
against Great Britain, for the new lands, and all our 
colonics excrat the West Indian group, were un¬ 
developed. 'Incrcforc they could by no means make 
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up im thi^ loss of thic trade mdi Etirope wlitdh 
Napoleoa was determkied to stop. Here his heltef in 
his own power and in the omnipotence of his v<^ 
efficient governmental machine induced a long series 
of acute attacks of his besetting sin^ excess of con* 
fidcnce. He believed that he could make commerce 
follow the lines which he marked out But it did 
not It followed the lines dictated by the needs of 
the majority of the different peoples; and these needs 
ran counter to Napoleon’s new commercial code in 
several important respects. First, Europe could pro¬ 
duce very little sub-tropical produce except in its 
southern peninsulas, and of these Spain was in revolt 
against him after 1808 and South Italy had no easy 
means of transport by land to the North of Europe. 
Certainly the Continent could not produce sugar, 
coffee, tea, dyes, the best cotton wool, and many ouier 
articled of common need. Secondly, after Trafalgar, 
as has been shown, the British Navy occupied suc¬ 
cessively all the French and Dutch colonics, while in 
and after i8o8 the Anglo-Spanish-Portugucsc alliance 
was the means of throwing open to our trade the 
extensive Spanish and Portuguese possessions in the 
New World. Thus, by the end of 1810, when 
Napoleon controlled nearly the whole of Europe, its 
inhabitants could get practically no tropical produce 
except what British snippers and their secret Con¬ 
tinental agents supplied* The demands for such pro¬ 
duce continuing unabated, it filtered in at many weak 

g lints of his very extensive coastline. For the Dutch, 
orth Germans, Swedes, and Russians secretly did 
their utmost to evade his decrees, and from points of 
vantag^ke Anholt, Heligoland, the Channel Islands, 
Gibraltar, Sicily, Malta, the Ionian Islands, and Lissa, 
cargoes of contraband were run in by expert smugglers 
and eagerly received by dealers, who made i^ge 
profits; on every successful run. British trade, of 
course, suffered greatly, but probably Continental 
manuf^turers and consumers suffered even more. ^ 
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The merchants of France and Italy were hard 
pressed by the very high prices of raw cotton and 
dyes, for the raw cotton which came in from the 
Levant very inferior to that from the two Indies, 
which British merchants alone could supply. There¬ 
fore the cotton industry, which now made giant 
strides in Lancashire and Lanarkshire, languished in 
France and Italy, and the Emperor more than once 
intervened with bounties to avert crises at the textile 
centres. He was not the man to accept rebuffs from 
the hated islanders, and therefore put forth desperate 
efforts to make his empire self-sufficing in all 
essentials. Thus, he spurred on the languid Joseph at 
Naples to spread the growth of good cotton in ^uth 
Italy. Nay! after annexing Rome, he conceived the 
idea of making it a southern Rouen, for, on July 28, 
1810, he wrote to Montalivet, Minister of the Interior: 

Having suppressed most of the convents at Rome, 
and wishing so far as possible to maintain the rank 
and importance of the population of that great city, 
I desire to establish manufactures there and encourage 
the growth of cotton. I am assured that the soil 
around Rome is good for its cultivation and that there 
arc very many watercourses on the sites of the con¬ 
vents which can serve as motive power for the 
machines. Adopt measures to arrive at this result. It 
is my intention to place a sum of 500,000 francs at 
your disposal for this object.** Montalivet was also to 
inquire why the environs of Rome were uncultivated 
and unhealthy, to remedy these evils, and to push on 
the works for draining the Pontine marshes. The 
letter illustrates the eagerness of the great Emperor 
to use all possible means of developing the naturd 
resources or his realm; and though the lapse of this 
particular scheme left the Eternal City unspoilt, yet 
many towns and districts elsewhere bear even to<iay 
the imprint of his constructive powers. But, for all his 
endeavours, his Empire continued to depend on cotton 
from the Indies or Georgia; and his harsh decrees of 
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tite year i8io» which struck at Amerlcati as well as 
Biitim shipp^% rendered the shortage far worse. In 
vain did he intervene with bounties, etc,, to bolster 
up this tottering industry. At times he thought of 
bashing cotton from the Continent and using ** only 
wool, flax, and silk, the products of our own soil . . • 
because we have no colonies.” Apparently, if we may 
judge from the large expearts of British cotton goods in 
28x2-1813, he succeeded in banishing cottons only from 
his imperial palaces. The growth of Britain’s textile 
industnes (except in the critical year 1811) enabled her 
to withstand the financial strain and emerge un¬ 
scathed. 

Napoleon was no more successful in his efforts to 
And acceptable substitutes for cane sugar and coffee. 
On March 20, 18 lo, he assured his brother Louis, King 
of Holland, that Acre were plenty of colonial wares 
in France, and Aat honey and grape syrup took Ac 
place of cane sugar. The reverse was Ac case. Grape 
syrup was black, Aick, and malodorous, and honey 
could not possibly supply Ac want of cane sugar. 
Already, in fact, he had ordered researches to be 
made into Achard’s invention of extracting sugar from 
beetroot French factories were thereupon started, and 
Napoleon visited Ac chief one, at Passy, decorating 
Ae owner, excluding cane sugar from France, and 
ordering the growA of beets on a large scale. Little 
came of all Ais, for Ac beet sugar was so poor as to 
create a strong ^sirc for Ac genuine article. Imports 
of sugar (almost entirely from our West Indies) made 
Aeir way into NorA Germany via Heligoland or the 
Swedish port of Gottenborg, even at the time When 
Sweden nominally at war wiA us. In fact 
Napoleoirs dccreca only diverted Ac course of trade 
notAwards or eastwards, anoAer secret trade route 
being Arough Saionica, Belgrade, and up Ae 
Danube^ So, in one way and anoAer, British 
manufactures and cdonial produce reached Central 
Eurt^ and France, Aough at greatly enhanced 
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prices^ 'i^ich undermined dieir welI4)eing and hit 
p<mularity. 

The true import of these facts seemed veiled to 
Napoleon. Or possibly he ignored them, it being now 
his habit to overlook disagreeables. But in the vast 
mystery of his career there is nothing more mysterious 
than that he should ignore the elementary facts of 
geography and arithmetic. For his bent towrards them 
was deciacd—^witness the long lists of places and their 
peculiarities in his early notebooks, also the instinctive 
case with which he utilised the features of the ground, 
for some of his greatest triumphs from Montenotte 
and Rivoli to Austerlitz and Dresden. Equally strange 
is it that the rudimenta^ facts of commerce escaped 
that mind, ever avid of figures. For instance, he said 
that, as between the study of dramas or of his regi¬ 
mental returns, he vastly preferred the latter. Note, 
too, the eagerness with which, every month or two, 
he reckoned up the resources of his Navy for the 
forthcoming destruction of England, proving in four 
long letters of July 16, 1810, that in 1812, he will 
possess 115 ships-of-thc-line, even though he ad¬ 
mitted that he had too few men to man them and 
no man to marshal them. Or again, he assessed the 
importance of a man in terms of numbers. Thus, in 
November, 1804, to his half-tamed ex-republican 
officials: “ Treat the Pope as though he were the 
chief of 200,000 men.” Figures were brought in even 
to settle a delicate affair of bedside etiquette, for when 
Marie Louise (while in bed) had consented to receive 
the Arch-Chancellor on an affair of business, he gently 
rebuked her and ordained that this must never happen 
to a woman under thirty. 

Yet this calculating machine docs not comprehend 
that the British Empire, though sorely strained, shows 
no signs of collapse, while French finances and manu¬ 
factures arc so hard hit as to need artificial support; 
that Russia is increasingly restive under the Con¬ 
tinental System; and that people will not have his 
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tinctdlc^ 4i«c»3<hicory cc^fee^ caU^ty tobtc^, 

and cmtm Levantiiie cottxms. In trut}i> while seeing 
die <ktails of geography and statistics, he appears 
blind to die lar^r issues now at stake. He does not 
realise that his Empire is too limited climatically to 
satisfy the needs of civilised man, who cannot exist as 
in thejprc<offec, pre-sugar, pre-cotton age, and that 
die effort to compel him to do so strains the 
Napoleonic system to bursting point. 

Possibly the Continental System might have endured 
longer if he had borne less hardly on its northern 
members, especially Russia and Sweden, and had 
made of his vast Empire a single great economic unit. 
But he did not do so. On the contrary, he kept up 
die customs* barriers on the Rhine against the free 
entry into France of the produce of his Rhenish Con¬ 
federation. And he seems never to have allowed 
Holland and North-West Germany, even after their 
annexadon, to trade with the old parts of his Empire. 
On August 8, i8ii, he writes to Bernadotte in terms 
of high sadsfacdon about French commerce—that it 
is wholly Continental, and keeps money circuladng 
from the middle of his Empire to its outer parts, and 
mcc t^ersd, so that peace will be a doubtful benefit 
to it. Thus, his German, Dutch, and Italian subjects 
always take a second place in his thoughts, and, in 
view of their loss of maritime trade, the heavy blood 
tax for his wars, and hard government by French 
officials, it is not surprising that their regard for the 
new Charlemagne cooled, and that Germans in par¬ 
ticular looked to Vienna or Berlin for liberation. 
Apart from the Code NopoUon and the gain of 
reiigiou#toleradon, his new subjects or dependents 
secured no bcxins which could make up for the 
mat^i^l suffering caused bv his rule; and their con¬ 
duct at ite first ^ns of collapse indicates clcarlv their 
vordict on his alkged design of revivifying and bind- 
ing together the European peofdes. 

For Italy, as was namral, he showed more regard. 
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Over the new Kingdom of Italy he had placed the 
best of his relatives, his st^son Eugfenc dc Beau- 
harnais, who ruled it well. There, accordingly, in the 
fertile plains of North and East Italy, the Napoleonic 
regime worked wonders, and in the rest of the 
Peninsula, divided between the Napoleonic Empire 
and Murat’s Kingdom of Naples, the new influences 
of religious toleration, just and intelligible laws, and 
beneficent public works raised that formerly divided, 
oppressed, and backward people to higher planes of 
thought and action. Yet, by the year 1810, when com¬ 
merce and credit are the all important issues, Italy 
ceased to be his “ mistress.” Sne became the de¬ 
pendent to whom he would concede no boons. While 
cutting her off from German trade, he conceded no 
facilities for trade with France. Thus, on August 23, 
i8io, he wrote to Eugene at Milan: “ My principle is 
‘ France before all.* You must never lose sight of this, 
that if English commerce triumphs at sea, it is be¬ 
cause the English are the strongest there. It is there¬ 
fore suitable that, as France is the strongest on land, 
she should make her commerce triumph on land, 
without which all is lost. . . . Therefore, take for 
your motto * France before all.* ** 

The case of the Dutch was hardest of all, for they 
had lived mainly on overseas commerce and the carry¬ 
ing trade for neighbouring peoples. The disputes be¬ 
tween Napoleon and his brother Louis, King of 
Holland (1806-1810), turned on the rigours of the 
Continental System, which bore severely on them; 
and the result was Napoleon’s deposition of him and 
the annexation of that land. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE TURN OF THE TIDE 

A UTTLS later, the annexation of Oldenburg, whose 
Grand Duke had married the Tsar’s sister, gave great 
offence at Petersburg, This sequel to the extension of 
the Continental System instilled family gall into the 
commercial disputes between Alexander and Napoleon. 
From Paris came requests, more and more pressing, 
that Russia would coi^ly with all the terms of the 
Treaty of Tilsit. The Tsar auictly but firmly evaded 
them; for, indeed, a Nortnern Power, dependent 
largely on the tropics for the comforts of life and on 
England for the sale of naval stores, could not long 
subsist in commercial isolation, and in i8ii Alexander 
quietly allowed certain relaxations in the rules of 
me Continental System which he had accepted at 
Tilsit. 

Herein Russian policy followed the lead given by 
Bernadotte. He, related by marriage to the Bona' 
partes and formerly a French Marshal, had been raised 
by the whirligig of events to the heirship^ to the 
Swedish Crown, and, as Prince Royal at Stockholm, 
he now favoured the national desire to continue 
secredy the trade with England, on whom Napoleon 
had compelled Sweden to make war. The Swedes 
wa^d war diplomatically, and traded profitably, down 
to me early summer of 1S12, when Bernadotte came to 
terms with Alexander, and both of them shordy after 
with England. On this basis, Russia and Sweden 
quiedy withdrew from the Continental System, their 
rulers well knowing that such action involved war 
with Napoleon. 

He, for his part, accepted war with reluctance; for 
he wished to have his infant son proclaimed King of 
Rome in (he Eternal City, now the second city of the 
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Empire. Overrating also the signs of commercial 
crisis in Great Britain and of collapse in the resistance 
of the Spaniards, he hoped for a general peace in 
which his will would be law; but for this same reason 
he refused to abate by one jot the rigours of his Con¬ 
tinental System, and sought to lure Alexander back 
into the Tilsit bargain by references at once reproachful 
and fatalistic. It is the Tsar who wishes to begin 
again trade with England, thus ending the work of 
years. And what mean those Russian armaments? 
If the Tsar begins to arm, that will bring war, as it 
brought the wars with Austria and Prussia; “and thus 
the rupture will come in spite of me, in spite of him, 
in spite of the interests of France and of Russia. . . . 
All that is an operatic scene of which the English work 
the machinery.” Again (on August 23, 1811), he 
accuses Alexander of admitting a hundred and fifty 
vessels under the American flag, knowing they arc 
English. Early in 1812, Napoleon himself begins to 
arm, and warns Jerome that 300,000 men will march 
cast. On March 2 he states that he will not negotiate 
with Alexander until those troops arc by the \astula; 
still less will he have an interview with him. So the 
military machines roll nearer, and under the pressure 
of French and Rhenish troops Prussia bows the head 
and joins her oppressor. As son-in-law, he expects and 
gains offers of help from Francis IL of Austria, and 
even tries to coax Bernadotte into the new and vast 
Family Compact, but in vain. Bernadotte’s friendly 
overtures ana the presence of a British fleet in the 
Baltic encourage Alexander, and he awaits a contest 
which he, too, deems inevitable. Thus the fatalistic 
talk, which has been the cause of many wars, brings 
the two Emperors to the brink of war. 

Napoleon’s ideas on Fate would form a fit subject 
for a detailed psychological study, for he oscillated 
curiously between the Eastern belief in an inexorable 
power tar above our ken and the slipshod Western 
notions of Fortune as something whim somehow is 
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tdbjttt to oor itiiiueooe* SomotiiMt he $iih$cribe 4 to 
the sombre oriental creed; bat far nmre often he wrote 
of Fortane as his own peculiar drttd^ an Ariel bound 
always to come at die bidding of the imperial Prospero. 
And surely if ever mortal man hid cause to be up¬ 
lifted to oizzy heights of confidence, that man was 
Napoleon on nis arrival at Dresden in mid-May^ 1812. 
There the envoy of the Hapsbures and all the sul^ect 
princes of Germany bow before him. There, too, the 
miracle of the Grand Army begins to unfold itself. 
When complete it will be the militant manhood of 
France, Holland, West and Central Germany, Italy, 
Illyria, Dalmatia, and Switzerland—half a million of 
men marching eastwards, none knew clearly why 
cx^t that it IS at his bidding. 

Tnc omens, both military and political, confirm his 
confidence. Austria and Prussia are his allies and send 
contingents (which do as litde as possible). Moreover, 
Russia is still at war with Turkey, and can, as yet, 
oppose to the Grand Army less than half its numbers. 
True, the activities of the British fleet in the Baltic 
forbid a move in force on Riga and Petersburg; but 
he hopes to drive the more southerly of the Russian 
defenaing armies into the marshes of the Pr^t and 
end the campaign by another Austcrlitz. With no 
declaration or war on cither side (for both Emperors 
are ostensibly about to negotiate with armed forces at 
their backs), he presses on, fails in the Pripet scheme 
mainly through die slackness of Jerome, and then 
strives to thrust his mighty phalanx between the two 
relatively small Russian armies. By quick retreat they 
reunite at Smolensk, but still retire, and he still pur¬ 
sues, setAg aside the plan of wintering there, near to 
friendly Limuania. 

In scouting this more prudent plan, he fell a victim 
to his own belief in the offensive. In this form of 
he ever trusted. ** Wage an offensive warfare,” 
he wrote, ” like Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, Gustavus 
Adolphu% Turenne, Prince Engine, and Frederick; 
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f«ad, tc-rcad the history of thctr oi^ty-diree o^tsfi- 
paigm; model yourself on them/’ Spurred on by dbis 
eouvictioui he still pushed on to the banks of the 
Moskwa and there, at Borodino, had his heart’s desire, 
a great battle* The Russians, tired of retreating, faced 
about in a strong position. With a terrific effort he 
beat them back. Still there was no sign of submission 
or of an armistice, as after Austcrlitz; and it was a 
deserted but defiant Moscow which he entered in mid- 
September. 

When encamped as victor in the Kremlin he might 
deem that he was nearing the end of his long-sought 
quest, a universal peace gained by universal conquest. 
Once, in the Council of State (so Count Rambuteau 
avers) he had startled them by declaring: “ Well, in 
order that I may leave the throne to my children, I 
must be master of all the capitals of Europe.” He 
was now virtually master of all except London, Stock¬ 
holm, Constantinople, and Lisbon (doubtfully of 
Madrid since the battle of Salamanca). But still the 

3 ucst eluded him; for now it was Alexander who dc- 
ined negotiations. That mightiest of allies, winter, 
was approaching, and fire had desolated Moscow. On 
October 19 Napoleon realised the horrible truth, that 
there was no alternative but retreat, and, when the 
Russians barred his way to the south-west, the only 
route was along the ravaged swathe of his own 
advance. The rest need not be told. Key’s heroism 
often saved the rearguard, but as a fighting force the 
Grand Army had by the end of 1812 ceased to exist. 

It is singular that Napoleon, before the Moscow cam¬ 
paign, studied the Russian campaign of Charles XII., 
which ended in the disaster of Poltava. Yet he him¬ 
self was guilty of imprudences which dwarf those of 
the great Swede, Further, at Vitebsk, in the midst of 
the advance, he had written (August 7): “ War is an 
aflPair of public opinion.” Of this adage, which he had 
set at naught in Spain, he was to experience the force, 
first in Great Russia, and now again m Germany. For, 
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m tiie news ol the Napoleonic dSMde in Rn$»ia« 
piikiic opinion in Prussia burst its official bonds and 
odkd for war. Finally, the cry overbore the timid 
scruples of Frederfck william, and Prussia followed 
the example set by the Spaniards in 1808. The heroic 
efforts of her people and of the new national army 
revealed the changes brougnt about by the dire pres^ 
sure of Napoleon and the answering efforts of her 
reformers. It was a new nation which leaped to arms. 

Still, the odds were doubtful, for Napoleon, hurry¬ 
ing incognito to Paris at the end of x8i2, had appealed 
to France for a new army, and she gave it with 
pathetic zeal. “ As for France (so he wrote on January 
7, 1813, to the Emperor Francis), I could not be more 
satished with her; men, horses, money, everything is 
offered me.’* These new troops, along with the nucleus 
of older garrison troops in France and Germany, 
won the battles of Liitzen and Bautzen (May, i8i3> 
The Russo-Prussian forces, driven back, retreated into 
the foothills of the Ricsengebir^; and Acre Napoleon 
granted them an armistice (June 4, prolonged to 
August 10). 

This last action has been ^nerally condemned as 
a serious blunder. His motives were military and 
diplomatic, with family considerations added. First, 
he needed time to reircsh and reorganise his tired 
young troops and bring up brides of veteran cavalry 
fr€«n his armies in Spain. There King Joseph and 
Jourdan had lost the Peninsula at Vittoria, Welling¬ 
ton’s crowning victory, which now heartened the dis¬ 
couraged Allies. Hurrying Marshal Souk off from 
Saxony to take command beyond the Pyrenees, the 
Empdif hoped at least to hold that barrier, while his 
cavalry from Spain would turn the scale in the plains 
of Stmia and Saxony. His confidence was unaoated. 
“ I am sure I shall beat them (he saidjj they may do 
me harm in detail: « • • I will manccuvre: I will 
make them toin in a mass: I will force them to give 
batde or yield ground.” In short, he believed that he 
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ftlone cootd haadfe large masses. Secoodly^ lie believed 
that, as before, he could cajole or threaten Austria into 
continued co-operation. Here he counted both on her 
deep-seated jealousy of Prussia and Russia, and on the 
family promptings of a father-in-law towards a son-in- 
law. Probably the timid and pedantic Francis II. 
would have maintained at least neutrality if his son- 
in-law had translated filial regard into diplomatic 
practice. Both Francis and his Minister, Mcttcrnich, 
desired peace; but they were resolved to have back 
their recently lost maritime provinces and to end Napo¬ 
leon’s control of Germany. On these two vital issues 
he would hear of no compromise. So they broke with 
him and joined the Allies (August lo, 1813). Thus, 
for the first time in the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Wars the Great Powers, along with Sweden, Spain, 
and Portugal, formed a firm union against France; 
and now, thanks to Napoleon’s heavy hand, the 
peoples were behind the rulers. He, the believer in 
masses, now, at last, had the masses against him. 

The results of this novel phenomenon were seen 
both in the size and the persistence of the new allied 
army. Napoleon, by his oppressions, had nationalised 
the war, and the weapons first forged by democratic 
France were now turned against her. Not now, as in 
1792, 1800, 1805, and 1806 did a single defeat paralyse 
the efforts at a Coalition. Thus, at Dresden on 
August 26, Murat and his 10,000 horsemen won for 
his master a dashing Napoleonic victo^ over superior 
numbers; but no d^bdcle followed. Rather did the 
Allies rally stoutly in the mountain passes to the south 
and cut off his pursuing vanguard. This event was 
symptomatic of all that followed. Napoleon’s persis¬ 
tent effort to hold the long line of the Elbe from 
Dresden to Hamburg was utterly foiled by Bliicher’s 
march from Silesia and Austria’s tenacious efforts 
against the Emperor’s rear. Finally, in the protracted 
fighting around Leipzig (October 16-19) he was 
dioroughly beaten and had hard work to draw off his 
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shat^cd tmm to tbc Biime* WeUiii|ioo 

was invadiog tlic sooth o{ FraiKsc* whero a Hoyalkt 

movement tepn to make headway. 

But no sign of disconragement esca|>ed Napokon. 
Among his military maxims shines this one; The 
first quality of a soldier is fortitude in enduring 
fadrae ana hardship: bravery is the sc^nd/* Ccr- 
taimy he possessed fortitude to a supreme degree^ 
especially in times of adversity which daunted ordinary 
men. Tnis manly virtue it was which now appealed 
irresistibly to the generous French nature. Moreover, 
the peasants’ Emperor now summoned to his side that 
fine chair dc cannon for the defence of the soil. Thus 
the response from the whole of France, except parts 
of the south and west, was magnificent. He had other 
causes for hope. Every Coalition hitherto had broken 
down througn jealousy as to the distribution of the 
expected spoils, and our great statesman, Castlereagh, 
had hard work to exorcise this demon by his 'treaty 
of Cfaaumont, which cemented the Coalition. Then, 
again. Great Britain was at war with the United 
States, whose cruisers raided her commerce with effect. 
He also hoped by releasing his two State captives, the 
Pope and Fcrdinard VIL of Spain, to check the anu- 
Napc 4 eonic movements beyond the Alps and Pyrenees. 
The hope was vain, for Murat now betrayed him and 
Spain remained true to the British alliance. 

Still, France almost whdily clave to Napoleon as her 
only hope against the return of the Bourbons and their 
starveling parasites, greedy for their long-lost lands and 
rents ana feudal services. Therefore the spirit of 
Valmy breathed in her again, and the effort of the 
Allies separate him from her almost wholly failed. 
Shouts and sdbs of devotion to him and his dynasty 
arose in the last Court reception of January 23, 1814, 
at the Tuileru^i, when he led in the little iCing of 
Rome; and the army, too, seemed faithful unto death. 
Even when fortune turned against him at iht first 
batde^ diat at la Rothkre, near Brienne, he and his 
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stoutlv rallied. And now it was the excess of 
confidence of the victor, fierce old Bliicher, which gave 
the defenders their chance. That hussar general was 
marching direct on Paris between Chalons and Mcaux, 
with columns too spread out, when, from a central 
position, Napoleon, with only 30,000 men, pounced on 
them, and, with a succession of masterly strokes, drove 
the 50,000 invaders back with heavy losses (February, 
40-19). 

Next, relying on the family motif in the brpast of 
Francis II. (then at the Austrian headquarters near Bar- 
sur-Aubc), he wrote to him with reference to negotia¬ 
tions for peace then proceeding. He urged him not to 
subordinate Hapsburg interests to those of England 
and to the rancour 01 Russia, but to accept as a basis 
of negotiation the Frankfurt proposals of November 13, 
and thus preserve the equilibrium of Europe. There 
was some chance of this skilful offer being accepted 
had not the Allies on March 20 captured another 
French despatch, in which Napoleon spoke of letting 
his conditions of peace depend on the military situa¬ 
tion. This discovery damned him. The Allies resolved 
to have no more dealings with a ruler who could not 
be trusted; and an opportunity now opened for a home 
thrust. After waging a brilliant campaign, still with 
fair chances of success, Napoleon resolved to strike at 
the Allies’ communications with Germany. On his 
moving cast, they marched on Paris, and it surrendered 
(March 30). The last hopes of resistance ended when, 
on April 5, Marshal Marmont, Duke of Ragusa, 
brought his corps of 12,000 men within the allied 
lines. Six days later, under pressure from his other 
marshals, Napoleon abdicated, and from the Palace of 
Fontainebleau set out for Elba, which the Tsar Alex¬ 
ander fccommcndcd, and the other sovereigns ratl^r 
doubtfully agreed, should be his abode. Marie Louise 
did not accompany him; she had withdrawn to the 
Austrian hcadauarters, having now fulfilled her task 
In Ac saving of Ac Hapsburg dynasty. She never saw 
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him and har subsequent misccrndtict, added m 
the detendon tsti thdr son by the Austrian Court, added 
birterness to his two exiles. 


CHAPTER VIII 

FROM ELBA TO WATERLOO 

Alexander’s choice of Elba for Napoleon’s first exile 
was foolish in the extreme, fpr the islet was so near 
to Italy and France as to tempt to plansv of escape. 
The Peninsula seethed with discontents under the 
Hapsburg, Papal, and Bourbon reactions, and we 
now know that a scheme for a Napoleonic Revolution 
was set on foot by Italian nationalists, who sent 
deputies to invite him over. But just then even more 
tempting offers came from France. There, too, the 
Bourbon Restoration, for all its grant of a “ constitu¬ 
tional charter,” soon aroused contempt and anger— 
contenmt because the new sovereign, the gouty 
Louis XVIIL, was surrounded by a ring of expectant 
royalists who urged him on to paths of political re¬ 
action and agrarian restitution, a matter wnich would 
affect some 10,000,000 of present holders (so avers 
Count Lavalettc); anger, because the new regime now 
had to bargain away ^o the victors, the Dutch, Belgian, 
German, and Italian lands conquered in twenty years 
of generally victorious war. As if this sacrifice were 
not cnougn, Napoleon’s soldiers found themselves 
slighted or cashiered in favour of ” the whole troop 
of Ac^migrh of Coblentz.” And, adds Lavalettc, 
** The writings of the royalists contained abuse on the 
Revolution and on all who had taken part in it; so 
tb^it k was impossible not to perceive that their aim 
was to punish all.” 

At Elba Napoleon heard all this and much else, as 
^at the Allies in the Congress of Vienna were quarrel- 
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ling about tbc redistribution of Europe, and, conceiv¬ 
ing that he would find them hopelessly at variance, 
he made his escape to Frejus, Thence, without firing 
a shot, he marched through France and expelled the 
Bourbons. Ncy, though not friendly to Napoleon, 
preferred him to them and their haughty retainers 
who had insulted Madame Ney; and the disbanded 
army welcomed him with effusion. Yet he found 
France utterly changed in those eleven months. His 
suf^rtcr, Lavalctte, well summed up the situation 
as follows; “ The people felt less love lor the Emperor 
than hatred for the Bourbons. The latter being got 
rid of, the nation was satisfied, and, when they re¬ 
ceived the Emperor so warmly, the French, as usual, 
did not think of the morrow.” The day after the 
morrow it was clear that France had gone back to the 
ideas of 1789, and welcomed him as their champion. 
This he was not. The decade of the Empire had 
made him an autocrat, and to his confidantes he now 
expressed utter disbelief in the working of democracy 
in France. Thus, this time of his second reign 
(termed the Hundred Days) was marked by growing 
friction. His Additional Act of April 22, 1815, which 
granted only the appearance of constitutional govern¬ 
ment, aroused angry criticisms among the powerful 
democratic opposition. Yet, further than that he 
absolutely refused to go. Indeed, his spirit proved to 
be so irreconcilable with that now prev^ent in France 
that civil strifes were certain in the near future. 

From these internal strifes the allied sovereigns and 
statesmen of Europe saved him by unanimously de¬ 
claring him an outlaw. Thereby they did much to 
reunite him with France, just as his apparition had 
prompt^ ended their bickerings at Vienna and re¬ 
united Europe. War, therefore, began again, Europe 
resolving to expel, this time securely, the man who 
was incompatible with its safety or repose, and France 
rising in defence of her right to choose her own 
sovereign and settle her own problems. 



The tmmm Waterloo taotpai^ ts one «rf lireatl^ 
less interest oiit of compoutjr^ aod can be 

sketched only in oudine^ Napoleon^ after naiiging 
some i8o»ooo experienced troops under hk eagles^ 
might well hope to regain the first conquest of the 
J^evoludon, Belgium; for the Allies had resolved to 
add that land to Holland, partly in compensation for 
two colonial losses, which went to Great Britain, and 
partly to act as a military buffer on that side. He 
might, therefore, hoj^ for the help of the Belgians in 
his efforts to drive Wellington’s army of occupation 
into the sea and and Bliichcr’s co-operating forces 
back on the Rhine. The fundamental aim, then, was 
not unlike that of April, 1796—to drive back the allied 
armies on their divergent lines of operation and 
crush them in succession, as had happened in the 
mountainous land north-west of Savona. The two 
plans will make this clear, and it is probable that 
memories of his first brilliant triumphs haunted 
Napoleon’s brain and blurred his perception as to a 
possible reunion of Bliicher and Wellington. 

Leaving behind small forces to guard the east of 
France or overawe royalist la \fond&, Nyiolcon 
mustered some 125,000 men south of the Belgian 
frontier near Charleroi, for the move just indicated, 
and, as in 1796, he surprised the Allies by the rapidity 
of his advance, thereby cutting off the apex of their 
converging lines, at Cnarleroi. Thus he mastered the 
line of the River Sambre, driving back the Prussian 
vanguard north-cast towards Flcurus and Ligny, while 
Weuington’s forces were still far back in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Nivcllcs, Hal, and Brusseb on the north. 
Enterin^^harleroi on June 16, the Emperor was full 
of cimlSlcnce, m his letters show. If any skirmish 
should occur with the En^ish it should fall preferably 
on his line regiments, not on the Guard. He hof:^a 
quickly to occupy Brussels, or even cut off the British 
from ustend, and reckoned the Prussians nc^r at hand 
as only 40,000. Against them, now in reality muster- 
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ing ncarW 80,000 men near Ligny and St. Amand, he 
poshed forward his main body, v^k Ney was to 
advance due north on Quatre Bras and Waterloo. 

Tlicsc prompt movements all but succeeded, for 



Fig. 2.—^Plan of Waterloo. 

Wellington’s motley forces were too far away on the 
north-west to succour Bliichcr at Ligny. Ipdecd, they 
were barely in time to reach and hold in force Quatre 
Bras, some six miles distant from the Prussian right. 
As was natural) mistakes occurred on both sides in 
these hurried concentrations. Ncy’s command, operat¬ 
ing towards Quatre Bras, was not well enough in 
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hffltwi m wrm diat centre of roaiis from Wellington's 
ienaciOus grip. Instead, owing to a series of mistakes, 
d’Erion’s corps, belonging to i^Iey, oscillated between 
that battle and the one then proceeding doubtfully 
between Napoleon and Bliichcr at St. Amand. More¬ 
over, Billow’s powerful corps, still far distant near 
Liege, did not come up in time to save the Prussians 
from defeat at Ligny, where the Emperor’s last thrust 
broke their centre and hurled back their whole array. 
Bluchcr, having been thrown and badly shaken, their 
chicf-of-sta£f, Gneisenau, very creditably resolved to 
retreat northwards by night towards Wavre in order 
to keep in touch with Wellington, who, on June 17, 
retreated in good order to the position in front of 
Waterloo. Napoleon, not knowing the direction of 
the Prussian retreat, which he assumed to be towards 
Namur or Li^gc, gave instructions, at 11.30 a.ra. on 
the same day, to Grouchy, with 33,000 men, to recon¬ 
noitre and pursue them. The instructions not being 
quite clear, Grouchy at first pursued eastwards, and 
was therefore unable to stop the Prussian concentra¬ 
tion at Wavre. There Bulow’s corps joined late on 
that day and raised Bliichcr’s total to well over 80,000 
men. Accordingly, at midnight he wrote to inform 
Wellington that Bulow’s corps would start at dawn to 
join him at the Waterloo position, and three other 
corps would follow. 

The chances of the Allies were, therefore, far more 
favourable than Napoleon expected, and his miscalcu¬ 
lation determined the issue on June 18. He believed 
that he had disposed of the Prussian^, or that if they 
advancccL to help Wellington they could send only 
tK^ooo nSn, and Grouchy would fall on their rear. 
He also ||clicved that to overpower Wellington’s 
heterogeneous following by his own homogeneous 
force of 74,000 would be the affair of a iijeuner; and 
he scoffed at Ncy and Soult when they expressed 
dfoubU. 

Excess of confidence, not failing health (as to which 
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absurdly ^xag|;erated theories have been mooted^ 
aecsounts for KS conduct of the battle. He fought it 
carelessly. Thus, first, he let his left wing devdop 
the projected diversion against Wellington’s right into 
a long and obstinate attack, which weakened the rpain 
effort planned at 11.30 a.m. against the allied centre 
in orcier to capture the village of Mt, St. Jean. 
Secondly, about 1.30 p.m. he allowed d’Erlon’s corps 
of nearly 20,000 men, on his right, to attack in four 
divisions ranged in dense columns, and with little 
cavalry support. These, while trj'ing to deploy at the 
top or the slope, were charged ny Picton’s men and 
then by the Union brigade of cavalry, and hurled 
back with terrible losses. Thirdly, about 4 p.m. after 
observing a body moving forwards far off on his right 
(really the Prussian vanguard), he and Ney allowed 
the chief force of the French cavalry to charge Wel¬ 
lington’s right centre. Their repeated efforts often 
seemed on the point of success, but were foiled by the 
steadiness of Wellington’s best troops ranged chequer- 
fashion in hollow squares behind the crest near 
la Haic Saintc. Fourthly, about 4.30 p.m, the Prussian 
attack began against the French right, which was 
bent round towards the village of Planchenoit to ward 
it off, and when reinforced, it did so up to 6 p.m. 
But thereafter other Prussian columns came up. 
Fifthly, about 6 p.m., Napoleon put forth his full 
striking power against Wellington, carrying la Haic 
Sainte and endangering the British centre by well 
combined attacks of artillery, infantry, and cavalry. 
The Duke just held his own by calling up reserves 
and drawing in cavalry from his left wing, where the 
Prussian aovance now at last afforded some relief. 
Sixthly, at sunset, when new Prussian attacks were 
threatening his rear, Napoleon ordered his Guard to 
charge Wellington’s right centre, which gallantly beat 
back the onset. The French reserves were now ex¬ 
hausted, and a general advance by Wellington and 
Bliichcr drove the enemy back beyond la Belle 
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The Pf^wiaa hcM^s^nejci eoii^inied the 
pltirsujil t!o Qnatre IbtM ami broke the Grand Army info 
a stream of demoralised fugitives. It was their revtnge 
for Jena* 

Grouchy’s share in producing this disaster is too 
complex a question to be discussed here. Clearly, 
Naj^meon himself was to blame for always under> 
rating the Prussians, for his delay on June 17 in 
giving Grouchy instructions as to pursuit, and for 
neglecting the Prussian onset on June x8, even up to 
sunset. In fact, his brain no longer, as in earlier days, 
mirrored faithfully all the ascertainable facts, but pre¬ 
sented a picture distorted by his own preconceived 
notions about them. 

Even after that ghastly flight he dictated at Laon, 
on June 20, a bulletin which made little of the 
Prussian attack, stating that it was repulsed, and that 
at sunset the battle against Wellington was gained 
only to be lost by the onset of several squadrons of 
British cavalry which spread a sudden panic, increased 
by traitors in the ranks. ‘‘ All was lost in a moment 
of panic.” Still clearer signs of his mental malady, 
megalomania, appeared in his private letter written 
on June 18 at Philippcvillc to Joseph: ” All is not lost. 
1 suppose that, by reuniting all my forces, I shall 
have 150,000 men. The federates and National Guards 
of any smrit will give me 100,000; the dep6t troops, 
50,000. Thus I shall have in succession 300,000 to 
oppose the enemy* I will yoke pleasure horses to the 
artillery and will raise 100,000 conscripts; . . He 
ended with the injunction that the deputies must rally 
found him and save France. 
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But even the doglikc devotion of the French, whom he 
later accused of fickleness and ingratitude, could do 
no more. The Chamber of Deputies, already stifily 
opposed to his autocratic ways, now openly defied 
him by resolving to sit in permanence. Though ad¬ 
vised by a few to go in booted and spurred and dis¬ 
solve them, he shrank from these desperate counsels, 
which, as the faithful M^neval said, would add the 
horrors of a civil war to those of the foreign invasion. 
He therefore abdicated, and received from that ex- 
Jacobin schemer, Fouch^, an order to leave Paris. 
With a few devoted followers, but no brother, he 
reached Rochefort. There in the offing and along the 
coast were British warships with a well-devised plan 
for thwarting his intendea escape to the United States. 
When at the end of his resources he went on board 
H.M.S. Bellerophon, claiming to receive hospitality 
ar^d protection in England. Much odium has attached 
to the refusal of this appeal, but it should be remem¬ 
bered that the Great Powers had outlawed him, and 
the Prussians longed to shoot him like vermin. Also, 
very many Continentals believed that we had connived 
at his escape from Elba, because the Napoleonic War 
had aggrandised the British Empire so greatly that we 
wished that process to continue. Certainly his presence 
in England would have kept up constant ferment in 
France. Besides, after his breaking the very favourable 
a^cment which settled him at Elba, he had now, 
alter the effusion of so much blood, no tide to con¬ 
sideration. Thenceforth his detention must inevitably 
be far stricter, in order to preclude the wars which his 

K ius for war seemed inevitably to kindle. The wheel 
come full circle; it left him at St, Helena. 
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Timt iski wail dK)scii because it was almost com- 
pletdy surrounded by uuscalcablc cliffs, which ren¬ 
dered very difficult any attempt at rescue by his old 
soldiers and many sympathisers; but Ministers soon 
received warnings that efforts of this kind would be 
made from the United States, and in case of success 
he would be certain to stir up trouble in the New 
World. Further, it should be remembered that he 
was not the prisoner of England (as he tried to make 
out), but of all the Great Powers collectively; and 
they decided to send out commissioners to see that he 
was securely guarded—^a problem not incompatible 
with a certain amount of personal freedom in that 
island, but insoluble clscwncrc except by imprison¬ 
ment. Finally, our Ministers ascertained by inquiry 
that St. Helena was “ particularly healthy ” {Castle- 
reagk Letters, 3rd series, vol. ii., p. 430). This fact, 
fainy well known even then, and since confirmed by 
vital statistics, ought to silence the slanders (once again 
hashed up of late) that the British Ministry chose that 
island in order to hasten his end. 

During the voyage thither in H.M.S. Northumber¬ 
land, the ^cat man displayed his wonted firmness of 
mind and insistence on imperial etiquette. His suite:— 
General and Madame Bertrand, General and Madame 
Montholon, Count Las Cases and his son, and General 
Gourgaud—were often peevish and quarrelsome, but 
in general the cx-Emperor conversed affably with 
Admiral Cockburn at table and ate heartily except 
during the August scirocco off Madeira. Landing at 
St* E&lcna on October 17, the exiles soon protested 
against their quarters, finally fixed at Longwood, a 
ramblinglJ^onc-storcyed house on the highland. They 
also socm gave out that they were halFstarvcd, a state¬ 
ment whidi implies no vc^ good management of die 
UKome of 12,000 a year finally allotted to their sup¬ 
port. On hearing of their discontent, Canning wrote 
10,Earl Bathurst: *‘T 1 bcrc seems no reasonable obiec- 
tion to pampering them, if that would reconcile them 
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td their coaftewtmcnt ’* (Bathunt Pippers, p. 420). But 
to prevent such reconctliation and to pose as martyrs 
was the basis of la politique de Longwood, 

Finally^ they concentrated their guerilla on the new 

f overnor, General Sir Hudson Lowe, an honourable 
ut rather pedantic man, who was clearly oppressed 
by the sense of his heavy responsibility. He was chosen 
because he knew Italian and French and had com¬ 
manded a battalion of “ Corsican Rangers but this 
fact compromised him at once with Napoleon, who 
scoffed at the leader of “ Corsican deserters.” Lowe’s 
efforts to be agreeable signally failed; and once, when 
the new admiral, Sir Pultency Malcolm, sought to 
reconcile them, the ex-Emperor poured forth a stream 
of invective and insult, whereupon both governor and 
admiral bowed and retired. That Lowe sought to 
lessen the inevitable ennut of the exile is clear from 
the following official report of the Russian commis¬ 
sioner, Count Balmain, who, though he did not like 
Lowe, wrote of him (September 6, 1816): “ He tries 
to satisfy Bonaparte. He treats him with respect and 
ceremony, docs not complain of his brusque manner, 
tolerates his caprices, in short achieves the impossible. 
But he will never be anything but his scourge. There 
is too much incompatibility between the two men. 
. . . Like a soldier of fortune he (Bonaparte) is 
brusque, outspoken, despotic. He throws out gross 
words without interruption and treats his French 
people as slaves. . . . Towards 4 p.m. he walks, with 
short, quick steps before his door; sometimes he uses 
a six-horse carriage, driving at a gallop around his 
boundaries. Since my arrival he has not gone out on 
horseback, for this exercise is no longer to his taste. 
His house of Longwood, without being cither large or 
magnificent, is convenient enough, and the futniturc is 
all of fiinc mahogany.” Balmain adds that materials 
had arrived from England for extending Ac house, 
but Napoleon (probab^ to spite the authorities) would 
not have them used. Balmain deemed Bertrand a 
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^*M poor spcame$t'^; Gmrgs^nd iwngg^riOE^ fnO^syi 
^aod vain; while the quiet lime Las Cases {mAhed h 
fismi$e by Gourgaud) had come prcdsably m ariet to 
write the history of the exile. This conjecture was 
correct^ Las Cases getting himself expelled when he 
bad fiUed his n<^c£>ok$ with matcrims for that em^ 
hellished and Ittcrativc book Le M/monW dc Sie. 
mine. 

The works then written by Napoleon, Las Cases, 
Montholon, and Gourgaud arc of great interest as 
showing t)^ outlook of the greatest man of action of 
all rime in this pathetic evening of his days. Not that 
he was always unhajmy; for he admitted that he was 
prcd>ably better off than he would be in Austria or 
Russia, Moreover, his health and appetite remained 
usually good until remorseless fate, in the guise of 
his father’s disease, cancer of the stomach, began to 
grip him; and, in general, the reading aloud of great 
works (Voltaire’s Zaire was the favourite), the study 
of the art of war, and garden experiments with en¬ 
trenching, lessened, though they could not dispel, the 
tedium of exile. Above all, he knew full well that his 
headlong fall, the remoteness of his exile, the false¬ 
ness of Marie Louise, and the detention of their son 
at rile Hapsburg Court, would make an irresistible 
appeal. This was profoundly true. Hitherto his career 
bad excited feelings of admiration, astonishment, &ar. 
Now his exile awakened the more potent sentiment, 

^^ankiod was therefore predisposed to accept the 
version c^^is career then set forth by Las Cases, Mon- 
tholon, and the great exile himself—that he had always 
tfitc^ed to grant liberty to Frenchmen and to group 
Brit^pe in a free federative system. This version of 
^ibe years 1800-1815 is, however, inconsistent both with 
> l|b actions and his letters and orders of that period. 
MIe had wportunity in 1800-1807 of bestowing 
freedom on Frenchmen; instead, he imposed on 

0 » 
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a more aod more autocratic government, which 
he would have rc-otablishcd if he had won Waterloo. 
As to his alleged desire to found “ the United States 
of Europe/' there is no sign, during the years of his 
European supremacy (1806-1812), that he even prepared 
for that bcncnccnt plan. Towards the Italian, German, 
and Dutch States his attitude was increasingly despotic; 
and he filled their vacant thrones, not witn the best 
men available, but with his brothers and relatives, 
because he saw in them puppets amenable to the pulls 
from Paris. Disobedience, like that of Louis, or 
failure, like that of Joseph, brought dismissal, and, if 
possible, annexation of tneir land to the great Empire. 
In all this there is no sign of any beginning of a plan 
of free federation or even of regard for the peoples 
concerned; and the best reply to the skilful propa¬ 
ganda compiled at St. Helena is the damning fact tnat 
It was the nations, not merely the rulers, of Europe 
who overthrew Napoleon in 1813-1814. Yet, so skilful 
were the appeals from St. Helena, so favourable the 
seed-bed of discontent which reactionary folly now 
prox ided in Europe, that they throve amazingly. Seen 
through the haze of distance and the mirage of 
** martyrdom,** the Napoleonic legend covered the 
heavens. And belief in the Longwood “ tragedy ” 
lured on Frenchmen of the next generation towards 
that tragic experiment—^the Second Empire. 
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